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Tuts Life of Bishop Ken, by Mr. Bowles, 
is one of the most amusing, as well as 
instructive books, which we remember 
tohave read. Every one, at this time, 
is well acquainted with the author's 
high poetical enthusiasm. This led 
him formerly into the field of contro- 
versy against Campbell and Byron, 
and the poets of the material school, 
the aim of which was to debase the 
high-soaring perfections of the poets of 
the spiritual school. The merits of this 
question are now foreign to our pur- 
pose, although we may take an early 
opportunity of exposing the true cha- 
racter of the one and the other. Mr. 
Bowles, however, came, in our opinion, 
triumphantly out of the contest. The 
self-same enthusiastic spirit which in- 
duced him to oppose the material 
school of poets, has impelled him into 
the examination of many questions 
which every-day people think have 
long since reposed, and ought to re- 
pose, in oblivion; but which a highly 
gifted scholar and man of the world, 
like Mr. Bowles, knows have, and 
ought to have, a close affinity and con- 
hecting influence on the circumstances 
ofthe present generation. This is true 
i nothing so much as in matters of 
religion. Much as they have been 
commented upon, often as they have 
been canvassed, it is extraordinary 
that so much ignorance should prevail 
relative to the respective position and 
teal nature of the religious parties 
which existed with such pernicious 


effects in the seventeenth century. 
Great allowance can be made for the 
historians who were implicated in the 
transactions which they narrate. Of 
this kind were Neal, Burnet, and 
Clarendon. But, unfortunately, later 
writers and religious controversialists 
have copied and promulgated facts 
and opinions, copied from contempo- 
rary authors, very much to the preju- 
dice of truth. Had they as patiently 
examined those facts and opinions, in 
the masterly manner and with the lo- 
gical precision of Mr. Bowles, British 
historical literature, and the cause of 
true religion, would have been con- 
siderably advanced. 

It is the peculiar boast of Protestant- 
ism, that its doctrines inculcate universal 
liberty of conscience; liberty of con- 
science was the bountiful source of po- 
litical freedom ; and political freedom 
has been the origin of British greatness. 
James IT. of England, and Louis XIV. 
considered the re-establishment of the 
Catholic religion and of the royal au- 
thority as closely connected. Barrillon 
bears evidence to this fact, which, 
however, without his confirmation, can 
be well proved by ample testimony ; 
as can the more important fact, that 
all tyranny and extravagant and cruel 
power in Europe, has always been, 
and is in the present day, every where 
based upon the mental blindness, and 
bigotry, and superstition, peculiar to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Church of Ireland is not in- 
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cluded in this observation ; for that is, 
in fact, subject to the Church of Eng- 
land ; which subjection will, it is to 
be hoped, be confirmed by spiritual 
conviction, as it is supported by legal 
liabilities. Certainly the priesthood of 
Treland have exercised a power over 
the common people fatal to the best 
interests of the country. But the 
Catholic Relief Bill has been passed. 
Of the wisdom or folly of that measure 
we will not now pause to inquire ; 
suffice to say, it forms a part of the 
Statute Book of the realm, and that all 
good subjects are bound to pay ob- 
servance to its provisions. May the 
priesthood of Ireland acknowledge 
them with sincere hearts, and join in 
the work of beneficence with their Pro- 
testant brethren! There is in the world 
enough of acerbity of feeling and san- 
guinary conflict, without the English 
and Irish Churches of Britain being 
made subject to their operation. Since 
laws have made us equal, why should 
there not be a cessation of hostile 
sentiment between Papist and Pro- 
testant ? thereby disproving that axiom 
of the poet, who has declared that 


** Never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have 
struck so deep.” 


But France, Spain, Portugal, Aus- 
tria, and Ireland, afford ample proofs 
of the pernicious influence of Catho- 
licism ; and Germany and England of 
the happy results brought about for 
civil liberty, intellectual advancement, 
and political greatness, by the esta- 
blishment of the Protestant faith. 
Arguing on the elucidations of history, 
the curious contrast manifested be- 
tween the churches and courts of law 
of France and of England, can be 
easily accounted for. In the former 
country, the lawyers were the great 
and unyielding advocates of consti- 
tutional right and the privileges of the 
subject; the priests, the ready and 
pliant tools of the monarchs for the 
worst purposes of tyranny. This order 
in the transactions of lawyers and 
churchmen has been, in this country, 
inversed ; for while our lawyers have, 
for the most part, been notorious for 
their want of principle and their in- 
famy, the ministers of our faith have 
made an immortal struggle for the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen. 
In early times the advocates of France, 
as may be seen in the Provincial Let- 
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ters of Pascal, claimed immunity from 
the inquisitorial eyes of the Jesuits 
and the police ; they vindicated their 
right to freedom of opinion, and the 
inviolability of their libraries. Subse- 
quently they adopted an undaunted 
tone of independence, in spite of the 
despotic and iron rule of their kings 
and nobles. The incorporated parlia- 
ments of Paris and the provinces are 
celebrated for their bold stand against 
the encroachments of the monarch and 
privileged orders ; and their resistance 
to the mandates of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., it is well known, led to 
the celebrated convocation of the states. 
The priesthood, however, are of a dif- 
ferent complexion in point of cha- 
racter. De Guise and Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Dubois, and De Retz, are 
only specimens of their order; while 
every history and every book of me- 
moirs overflows with names of the 
priesthood, and particulars of church 
transactions, which make the _ heart 
recoil in disgust at such shameless and 
wicked agents, and their deeds, that 
* smote the face of Heaven,” and cried 
aloud for vengeance. The reason of 
this contrast is simple. The kings of 
France had little need, in the first 
instance, of the aid of lawyers; and 
these having purchased their places, 
and being, by the constitution of the 
judiciary order, shut out from promo- 
tion, found that, in the calculation of 
their worldly wisdom, their best chance 
of reputation and fortune depended on 
identifying themselves with the tiers état. 
But to the priesthood the wide path 
of worldly advantage and pre-eminent 
rank was laid open. They could be 
ministers, and wield sovereign power; 
they could be elevated to highest dig- 
nities, and be made wealthy by eccle- 
siastical emolument. They, therefore, 
either trackled to the will and passions 
of the monarch, to get him under their 
influence ; or if he were too wary or 
too powerful for circumvention, they 
became cringing sycophants around 
his person. 

While, however, the principle of 
implicit faith in the Roman Catholic 
Church abhors, the Protestant Church, 
as it sprung from these sources, incul- 
cates the necessity of self-examination 
and mental independence. The Church 
of Rome exists for itself, and by itself; 
the Church of England exists for na- 
tional purposes, and is founded on 
national laws. Thus, while the former 
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shrinks back from participation with 
the popular interest, the latter con- 
siders the popular interest as apper- 
taining particularly to itself. And this 
position in favour of the English 
Church is, among innumerable in- 
stances, proved during the times of our 
own great Revolution. 

It were useless to mention the well- 
known servility of Lord Bacon: let 
his high renown for philosophy be as 
a wreath of laurel to conceal the scar 
of ignominy for his turpitude as a 
judge, on his forehead. But Claren- 
don says of his day, that “ it is no 
marvel that an irregular, extravagant, 
arbitrary power, hath broken in upon 
us like a torrent, when our banks and 
our bulwarks, the laws, are in the cus- 
tody of men, who have rendered that 
study and profession, which in all ages 
hath been of an honourable estimation, 
so contemptible and vile, that it would 
tempt men to that quarrel with the law 
itself which Marcius had to the Greek 
tongue, who thought it a mockery to 
learn that language, the masters of 
which lived in slavery.” 

King James began his reign by a 
strong declaration that he would pre- 
serve the establishment in church and 
state; yet, in the very first year of his 
domination, the interests of Protest- 
antism, both here and elsewhere, seem- 
ed to be declining. In February 1685, 
the king declared himself a Papist ; in 
June of that year the electoral dignity 
passed, on the death of Charles, to the 
bigotted Popish house of Newburgh ; 
in October, the King of France recalled 
the edict of Nantes ; in December, the 
Duke of Savoy recalled the edict in 
favour of the Vaudois; but in January 
1689, it was resolved, by the National 
Convention, “that it was found by ex- 
perience to be inconsistent with our 
Protestant kingdom to be governed by 
a Popish prince.” 

The judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench had the shameless effrontery 
and baseness to confirm, by their de- 
cision in the case of Sir Edward Hales, 
the right of the crown to dispense with 
the Test Act. Lord Coke laid it down 
as an incontrovertible principle, that 
no act of parliament can bind the king 
in the exercise of any prerogative in- 
separable from his person. He might 
dispense with any thing and every 
thing by a non obstante. We need 
hot mention the atrocities of the bloody 
Jefferies, or the misdeeds of the pros- 
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titute Shower. The Society of the 
Middle Temple declared, in most 
fulsome words, the justice of the king 
in levying the customs contrary to 
law; and Feversham, after the capture 
of the infatuated Monmouth, laughed 
over his wine-cup, pledging the health 
of James and of Jefferies, while his 
unfortunate prisoners rent the air with 
the groans wrung from them in their 
mortal agony. 

But the clergy of England enacted 
a very different part in the great drama 
of the Revolution. The famous, or 
rather infamous, ecclesiastical com- 
mission, confirmed the wavering opi- 
nions of the nation as to James’s zeal 
for the Church of Rome; although to 
the high church party the king had 
been indebted for his throne. He 
commenced proceedings against the 
Bishop of London ; and his continued 
acts of hostility against the Protestants 
declared him at heart a rigorous Papist. 
The most decisive indication of this 
fact was the collation of Massey, a 
recent convert, to the deanery of Christ 
Church; and by dispensing in his 
favour with all the statutes of uni- 
formity, he made a fearful ‘ precedent 
for.the enjoyment of ecclesiastical 
benefices by members of the Church 
of Rome. The Fellows of Magdalen 
College were expelled ; and although 
Parker, Bishop of Oxford, the first 
president obtruded on the corporation, 
was nominally a Protestant, his suc- 
cessor, Gifford, was an avowed Roman 
Catholic. The college was filled with 
persons of the same persuasion, mass 
was publicly said in the chapel, and 
Father Petre was about to be made 
Archbishop of York. In those days 
the heads of the Church of England 
manifested the intrepidity of martyrs. 
When the slavish House of Commons 
was willing to sacrifice the national 
liberties, Hume has justly observed, 
successful resistance was offered by 
the House of Lords and the bench 
of Bishops, “where the court usually 
expects the greatest complaisance and 
submission.” And although the pre- 
dilection and bigotry of the last two of 
the Stuarts for the Church of Rome 
has been too frequently deplored by 
historians, still those circumstances 
were the main instruments in the pro- 
motion of the Revolution, and the 
confirmation and consolidation of Bri- 
tish liberty. The actions of the Pro- 
testant sufferers for conscience’ sake 
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will be best elucidated in the pages of 
Mr. Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken. 

“« Stemmata quid faciunt ?” asks the 
indignant Juvenal ; and our own Burns 
nobly argued, that, notwithstanding 
high lineal birth and noble parentage, 


“« The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 
A man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


Bishop Ken is a confirmation of 
these high-minded sentiments. He 
was born in July 1637, at Little Berk- 
hampstead, and was the youngest son, 
by his first wife, of Thomas Ken, an 
attorney of Furnival’s Inn. He had 
two sisters. Anne, the elder, was 
married to the celebrated Izaak Wal- 
ton; Martha, the younger, to a Mr. 
Beacham, who had one son, fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and another 
of New College. It is not known at 
whose recommendation he became a 
scholar on the magnificent establish- 
ment of William of Wykeham. From 
earliest childhood he was noted for his 
musical voice —a matter of little con- 
sequence to the warden Harris, who, 
though a perfect Grecian, and an elo- 
quent preacher, had taken the cove- 
nant. This, however, was an essential 
qualification for every member of an 
ancient ecclesiastical foundation, where, 
by custom and _ statutes, music was 
associated with education. The im- 
portance of a musical capacity is shewn 
by the fact, that, in most of our cathe- 
drals, the chief chanter, or precentor, 
ranks next to the dean. 

Notwithstanding, however, the evil 


days on which his birth and period of 


education had fallen, young Ken k¢ pt 
his purity undefiled. The spirit of the 
times was hostile in the extreme to the 
interests of Protestantism every where; 
and St. Mary’s, Winchester, was not 
an exception. Warden Harris was 
engaged in a hot dispute with Twiss, 
the learned and powerful arguer against 
Arminius for the supralapsarian de- 
crees. Llarris published two epistles 
to Twiss: the first investigated whether 
predestination was definite or inde- 
finite; and the other, the general object 
of predestination ! The contention was 
worse than useless, for it was mis- 
chievous. The Almighty has fixed 
limits to the expatiating tendency of 
human reason, which cannot possibly 
dive into the mysteries of faith. The 
rule of faith is laid down in the Gas- 

el, and every attempt to overleap its 
Salone must, like Satan’s overleap- 
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ing the walls of Paradise, end in 
misery to men. The endeavour to 
elucidate the mysteries of God, and 
bring them to the test of our vulgar 
comprehension, must, by exceeding the 
sober veracity of the Scriptures, lead 
into the labyrinths of conjecture and 
doubt, and, ultimately, to infidelity 
and atheism. This process of spiritual 
deterioration is discernible in the 
history of every man of note, in 
France, and England, and Germany, 
We can trace him step by step, till, 
first obscured by glimpses of darkness, 
he continues to go forward, when ulti- 
mately he finds himself amid pervading 
gloom, and is soon lost in his infinity 
of despair. One main stumbling- 
block—and a stumbling-block, too, 
in limine —which free-thinkers, and 
scepties, and infidels, and impure ra- 
tionalists, have never been able to clear 
away, in order to make the surface of 
their course appear even in men’s 
eyes, and convince their understand- 
ings of the wisdom of their career, is 
this simple fact, that as rarru has 
been the first principle of all religions, 
from the times of the old Egyptian 
superstitions and Greek mythology, to 
the present moment—as it was the 
essence of the religion of Odin and of 
Zoroaster—as it is the essence of the 
religion of Brahma, and of every savage 
race or tribe to be found on island or 
in desert; a mere paltry handful of 
recusants to the universality of faith, 
which the whole body of such recu- 
sants only form after all, have shewn, 
and can indefeasible right 
why they are to stand aloof, in con- 
ceited denizenship of wisdom, above 
innumerable generations of their fellow- 
creatures. If they argue that their 
wisdom is greater, we would simply 
ask, Have they been able to lay open 
the mysteries of existence? — This, 
not one has been competent to ac- 
complish. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained for them, had their obdurate 
arrogance allowed them, but to fall 
back upon Faith; and, arguing from 
such a postulate, to come to a better 
and a saving understanding of God, 
of nature, and of man. But, foiled in 
their work of pride, they have been 
afraid of the derision of mankind, and 
have consequently summoned up ef- 
frontery enough to appear to the world 
as untired, and eager, and hopeful in 
the march after their own absurd 
arcanum ; while, in truth, the worm 


shew, no 
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of bitter disappointment was gnawing 
at their hearts. Such is one of the 
extremes of absurd folly to which 
humanity will sometimes go. 

To the casual observer, it would not 
appear that enthusiasm in religion and 
infidelity were so nearly allied. But 
such is the fact. Enthusiasm, however, 
sometimes assumes another aspect,— 
that of frenzied and useless zeal. 
Numerous instances of this are to be 
found among the Fakirs and extra- 
vagant mummers all over the East; 
and Romanism, under its selfish 
priesthood, will supply as many in- 
stances in the West. ‘The priesthood, 
in both quarters of the globe, have seen 
their interest in making the people 
martyrs to feeling, rendered rabid by 
excitement. The aim of Protestantism 
is to permit the reason to have a whole- 
some sway over the actions of man- 
kind. But neither Protestantism nor 
any other institute can curb enthusiasm, 
if mental weakness enable abstracted 
feeling to rule dominant over the right 
influence of reason. When the 
Platonic views of religion,” says Mr. 
Bowles, “ led, in their excess, to the 
contemplative Pillar-Saint, who lived 
forty years on a pillar, this kind of 
enthusiasm having attained its ne plus 
ultra of absurdity, turned round, and 
the Dancing Saints had their reign. 
These, in their turn, were succeeded 
by the Fk: igelli wuts; and them came in 
the Jumpers. Reason must not pre- 
re over feeling, nor must the 
converse be the case — but reason and 
feeling must, in the contemplation of 
the works of the Divine Essence and 
the fulfilment of his commandments, 
go ever hand in hand in holy brother- 
hood. 

Mr. Bowles’s account of Ken’s 
period of scholastic discipline is given 
with great taste, and does infinite 
credit to his heart. While penning 
this portion of the narrative, all the 
tender and engrossing recollections of 
boyhood come over the old man’s 
soul; his mind evidently lingers over 
the jocund amusements of his own 
early springtide, when he too used to 
sing forth his ‘* morning hymn,” and 
lift his fresh soul in thanksgiving to 
his God—when he, too, anticipated 
the coming honours, and fame, and 
usefulness of his manhood —whe on he, 
too, had his dreams of pure and lawful 
ambition — when he, too, joined in the 
throng of the juniors, a. took a part 
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in the innocent amusements which 
Tom Warton has described : 
** Lusu incerto cernas gestire minores, 

Se saltu exercent vario, et luctantur in 

herba, 

Innocuasque adunt pugnas, aut gra- 

mine molli 

Otia agunt fusi, clivisque sub omnibus 

herent.” 

And while the good old poet is expa- 
tiating over such scenes, we almost 
think we see him shedding a silent tear 
of affection to the memory of his “ poor 
Russell,” one of the most extraordinary 
youths of the day at Winchester, but 
one who was not destined to tread the 
turbid paths of life, having died very 
early of consumption, while yet curate 
of a small village near Dorchester. 

After mentioning that Otway, and 
Young, and Collins, and Bishop Lowth, 
were all educated at the same school, 
Mr. Bowles vindicates the superiority 
of public education over every other. 
We shall not, for the present, descend 
into this controversy, as a more con- 
venient opportunity may be, hereafter, 
afforded us. But the following are 
very proper remarks : 

“‘ With respect to examination and 
critical exercises, I shall only observe, 
that if classical scholarship be con- 
sidered as necessary towards the li- 
beral part of the education of a highly- 
cultivated English gentlemap, whether 
destined to be a clergyman or not, it 
were best that he should be a scholar, 
not crudely, or by halves, but have a 
relish for the beauties, an ear to dis- 
tinguish the harmonies, of the ancient 
poets—to have those harmonies familiar 
to him—to imbibe from them a perfect 
feeling of the charms of classical pro- 
sody, not pedantically, but intimately — 
to be nursed in severe and discriminating 
feelings of taste—to be familiar with the 
most correct models of composition. 
The scholar may thus lay up oblectamina 
for the evening of age, and, through all 
changes of life, derive enjoyment from 
refined literature, which interests in so- 
litude, and which gives the most culti- 
vated charm to conversation and cha- 
racter.” 


The author truly observes, that it is 
not till the boy returns a manly and 
high-minded youth from Westminster, 
Eton, Harrow, or W inchester, that the 
parents can recognise the true and 
proud advantages of the English mode 
of public education. In point of 
learning, perhaps, he might be turned 
out a more erudite scholar from the 
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lyceums of Germany ; but for adapting 
him to play a part in British society 
and instilling into his mind sufficient 
knowledge of the world, there is 
nothing like the pubiic schools of 
England. The system has long work- 
ed wonderfully. It has produced a 
Walpole, a Chatham, a Liverpool, 
and Grey, for ministers of state; a 
Pulteney, a Chesterfield, a Boling- 
broke, a Fox, a Sheridan, a Canning, 
Lansdowne, Wellesley, and Holland, 
for parliamentary orators ; an Onslow, 
a Cornewall, an Addington, Abbott, 
and Sutton, for speakers of the House 
of Commons: it has produced Wel- 
lington among generals; Sherlock, 
Lowth, Morley, Hammond, and Ken, 
among bishops; and Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Cowley, Addison, Gray, and 
Collins, among poets and scholars : 
and these, after all, are only samples of 
the fruit. 

Ken was admitted probationer of 
New College in 1657, and had the 
happiness of forming an acquaintance, 
speedily ripened into friendship, with 
Viscount Weymouth. In the follow- 
ing year Cromwell died ; and the halls 
of Oxford presented a new appearance, 
when the restored members of the 


colleges appeared again in their square 
caps. Once more was heard the organ 
peal; and the solemn anthem and the 
chant, as Prynne says, was once more 


“tossed from side to side.” The 
country at length, indeed, revived from 
its Puritanic delirium, and free scope 
was given again to the saving actions 
of true Christian charity and the 
example of the sons of the Protestant 
Chureh. Ken took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1661, and soon 
afterwards went into orders. 

In 1666, we find him one of the 
Fellows of Winchester, and in daily 
communion with Izaak Walton, who 
was domesticated with Morley, the 
bishop of that see. 

Of the fortunes of Walton and the 
venerable Morley it will be necessary 
to say a few words. Their social lot 
was different—one was a high prelate 
of our church, the other a humble 
linendraper of Fleet Street ; but when 
they met, agreeing on the principle of 
“an honest man being the noblest 
work of God,” they mutually recog- 
nised in the other the fair workman- 
ship of their Maker, and joined to- 
gether in the strictest communion of 
friendship until death. 
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Morley was son of Francis Morley, 
by Sarah, sister of Sir John Denham 
the poet, born in 1597, and educated 
at Westminster. Thence he removed 
to Christchurch, and was afterwards 
domiciliated as chaplain and friend in 
the house of Robert, Earl of Carnarvon, 
His patron he left in 1640, and was 
made chaplain, by the recommenda- 
tion, it is supposed, of his benefactor, 
to King Charles, at the commencement 
of his troubles. Intermediately he had 
obtained the rectory of Hartfield, in 
Sussex, which he exchanged for Mil- 
denhall, in Wiltshire. In 1641, he 
was appointed canon of Christchurch 
by the King himself; and being consi- 
dered of Calvinistic principles, he was 
selected to preach before the parlia- 
ment in 1643, but gave little satis- 
faction. This will not appear wonder- 
ful, when we bear in mind what was 
expected from preachers in Morley’s 
position. As specimens of the blas- 
phemous stuff bellowed forth from the 
pulpit, take the two following. 


** Case, in his sermon before the Com- 
mons, 1644, proclaims, ‘ God is angry ;? 
and then makes the God of mercy thus 
expostulate : 

*“« Will you not strike? Will you 
execute judgment, or will you not? Tell 
me —for if you will not, l witu! [God 
will strike, unless the parliament take it 
out of his hands!] I witt have the 
enemies’ BLoop! 

** But this blasphemous fiend in the 
pulpit falls short of the pious Stephen 
Marshall, in 1641 : 

«« ¢ What sotprer’s HEART would not 
start deliberately to come into a sub- 
dued city, and take the little ones on a 
spear’s point, to take them by the heels, 
and BEAT OUT THEIR BRAINS against the 
wall! Yet, if this work be to REVENGE 
Gov’s Cuurcn (the Presbyterian !) 
against Basyton (the Church of Eng- 
land), he is a BLESSED MAN that takes 
and dashes the little ones against the 
stones,’ ” 


But after Lord Carnarvon had fallen 
in battle, with the accomplished Falk- 
land, and Chillingworth and [fall had 
had their days shortened by cruelty 
and insult, and Laud, primate of 
England, had been condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, Morley 
was not left to escape without scathe 
from the storm of Calvinism. In the 
Icon is an affecting prayer by the poor 
King “ on parting with his chaplains. 
Morley shared in the cruel separation. 
The last time he saw his master was 
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when Charles sent for him to assist at 
the treaty in the Isle of Wight. After 
the melancholy regicidal drama, the 
life of Morley, as Mr. Bowles feelingly 
describes, was that of peculiar sorrow : 
“ Both his friends, Carnarvon and 
Falkland, immaturely perished — the 
King was no more—Lord Capel no 
more—his Oxford friends scattered — 
his portion penury!” In 1648, Mor- 
ley was without house or home. In 
April of that year an order was pub- 
lished by beat of drum, that if any 
of those who had been expelled from 
Oxford by the parliamentary visitors, 
under the vice-chancellorship of Lord 
Pembroke, were found within five 
miles of the city, they should be treated 
as spies and put to death! Morley did 
not tarry to incur this penalty ; but after 
being imprisoned, however, for con- 
tumacy, he found shelter in Stafford- 
shire, in the secluded cottage of Izaak 
Walton. 

The Prayer-Book was proscribed by 
an ordinance, which was to this effect : 
“That if any person or persons shall 
use, or cause to be used, the Common 
Prayer-Book, they and every person 
so offending therein shall, for the first 
offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 
five pounds; for the second offence, 
the sum of ten pounds; and for the 
other offence, shall suffer one whole 
year’s imprisonment, without bail or 
mainprise.” Even Neal admits that 
the prohibition was a little hard. 
Honest Izaak Walton, however, not 
only preserved his Prayer-Book, but 
gave an asylum to the reviled and per- 
secuted Morley, in his cottage near 
Stafford, when to do so was an act of 
danger.* He sojourned with Walton 
from April 1648, till May 1649, and 
then joined the young King of England, 
as he was about to remove from the 
Hague. When Charles, with his small 
court, left Jersey for Scotland, to take 
the solemn league and covenant, Mor- 
ley retired to Antwerp, where he lived 
as tutor in the family of Lady Hyde, 
while her husband was in Spain. He 
then returned to England, and preached 
the restoration sermon; and_ shortly 
after was nominated Dean of Christ- 
church, whence, after two months’ re- 
sidence, he was appointed to the see 
of Worcester. His last removal was 
to Winchester, where he scattered wide 


* The Prayer-Book still exists, and is in the possession of Dr. Herbert Hawes 


prebendary of Salisbury, who is the right descendant of Izaak Walton. 
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his charities; and after laying out 
40,000/. in benefactions, left only a 
small estate to his own family. He 
lived surrounded by his friends and 
relations, who were domesticated in 
the new palace which he built in the 
place of Wolseley House; and the 
chief figure in the circle was the 
ancient Walton, whom the good bishop 
delighted to honour in his present palmy 
days of prosperity. Izaak Walton died in 
1683, in his ninety-third year, and in 
his will records his gratitude to his 
early and latest friend, by bequeathing 
him, in token of remembrance, a ring, 
with the words “ A mite for a million.” 
The succeeding year witnessed the 
decease of the patriarchal bishop, aged 
eighty-seven. Both were buried in 
the cathedral. 

Respecting Morley’s religion, he has 
been accused of Calvinism. It is easy 
to use hard names, and to vilify ; but 
not so easy to substantiate accusations 
by proof. But how could “ Oliver's 
tryers” arrive at the essential nature 
of a man’s faith, by demanding whe- 
ther the respondent believed in the 
“election of grace ;” whether he had 
been present at a play; or whether he 
had scandalously eaten custard? Laud 
was condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, in his old age, for, 
among other things, introducing Po- 
pery. The reason was, that he bowed 
at the name of Jesus, and placed the 
communion-table at the east end of the 
church! Did not all parties bow at the 
name of Jesus? Were not all commu- 
nion-tables placed at the east end of 
the church? Little were the fanatical 
and blood-thirsty Puritans aware, that, 
at the very moment of their condemna- 
tion of Laud, they were themselves 
guilty of the grossest abomination of 
Papacy. This has been well proved 
by Mr. Bowles. The Calvinists taught 
the predestinarianism, not of St. Paul, 
but of Thomas Aquinas; for they pro- 
fessed the “ experiences” which are set 
forth in his Swnma Theologie. They 
recognise a sense of sweetness, which 
all they must experience, said they, 
that are of the number of the elect, 
who have received grace. And what 
says Thomas, the renowned Popish 
doctor of the fourteenth century ?— 
“ Experientia est sensus dulcedinis, 
quam experitur ille, qui accepit gra- 
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tiam.” Wow differs this latter expe- 
rience from that which Cromwell, Har- 
rison, Whitfield, proudly confessed 
to have felt? How differs the first 
from that owned by the host of modern 
Puritans of the school of Cheynell ? 
“ Let those,” says Mr. Bowles bluntly, 
“who revile the Church of England 
on account of Popery, look at their 
own Popish rags !” 

Again, the reprobation of Calvin and 
of Aquinas are the self-same in spirit, 
save only that that of the Doctor of 
Geneva exceeds the other in the mea- 
sure of the ruthless severity of God. 
Says the latter, “ Reprobatio addit 
supra praescientiam, voluntatem per- 
mittendi peccati, et inferendi panam 
eterne damnationis ;” while the other 
assimilates the great God to his own 
dark feelings, and makes the Fountain 
of Goodness to create millions upon 
millions of human creatures, fur no 
other purpose than to pass them over 
to eternal damnation. And yet such a 
Being is not the demon of the Mani- 
cheans, but the Father of Mercies 
according to the interpretation of the 
doctrines of Geneva! 

We have already alluded to the 
Eikon Basilike. Some have argued 
that King Charles wrote the whole 
book ; others, that he wrote not a line 
of it. Mr. Bowles steers between the 
two opinions; and his argument is not 
only new, ingenious, and feasible, but, 
we think, the true one. There was at 
the time a Mr. Simons minister of 
Rayne. The patrons of the parish are 
the Capel family. Mr. Simons was 
presented to the living by Lord Capel 
himself. The adjoining parish is 
Bocking, of which Gauden was rector 
It appears that some of Charles’s pa- 
pers were intrusted by the Capels to 
Simons, and that they were intrusted 
by Simons to Gauden, the minister of 
the adjoining parish. Simons died 
soon after this transfer of trusteeship ; 
and in 1660 died also the desolate 
Lady Capel. These were the only 
two individuals who could have spoken 
to the truth, or led to the discovery. 
When the manuscript came into Gau- 
den’s hands, he followed the bent of 
his own conceited and arrogant ima- 
gination, in altering the pure text of 
the unfortunate monarch. As _ the 
book, therefore, now stands, it is the 
joint composition of Charles and the 
impostor Gauden. Amongst other 
alleged reasons why the king could 
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not have written the book, is the in- 
sertion of the prayer from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia. This trifling cir- 
cumstance is, perhaps, among the 
strongest proofs of the royal authorship, 
No fabricator would exhibit the king, 
in the abasement of his distress, in the 
act of pilfering a pretty or ingenious 
passage from a romance book, which 
would at once destroy all our belief in 
the sincerity of his sorrow, or his real 
religion. But if we appeal to our 
own hearts, the matter is capable of 
easy solution ; the deeper is our sor- 
row or grief, the more we feel incom- 
petent for any original effort, the more 
willingly would we apply to the rea- 
diest medicines for discharging the 
sorrow or grief from our aching hearts. 
And if the king, in such moments of 
excited feeling and prostrated inven- 
tion, thought of Sir Philip Sidney's 
touching composition, it was natural 
for him to fly to it fer instant relief; 
and finding it thus adapted for his 
purpose, and suited to his forlorn 
situation, he would be likely to copy 
it with eagerness into his tablets. He 
might, perhaps, have afterwards for- 
gotten its origin, and used it as his 
own. 

As to King James having told Bur- 
net that Gauden wrote the book, that 
amounts to nothing; for James could 
only know what Gauden told him, and 
the interpolator and impostor would 
hardly like to inculpate himself. Be- 
sides, the infatuated James would very 
readily give ear to tales against the 
authenticity of a record which con- 
demned himself, and testified, in such 
powerful and moving terms, his father's 
attachment to the Protestant faith. 
Charles undoubtedly wrote a diary, 
and some prayers. Of the book found 
at Naseby, Major Huntingdon says, 
“The chapters were written by the 
hand of Sir Edward Walker, but much 
corrected with interlineations by the 
king’s own hand, which he very well 
knew to be.” 

Mr. Bowles offers a short but pithy 
analysis of the style. The following 
is his exposition. He is speaking ol 
the different opinions of Mr. Todd 
and the Master of Trinity. 


“* Now I will take only the first chap- 
ter. I would say to the master of Trinity, 
vou recollect the words of Horace— 


‘ Si vis me fiere, dolendum est ; 


And another passage — 
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‘ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia 
verba,’ 


{ would ask the master, can you, after 
the most attentive critical refiection, be. 
lieve that any man, under real sorrow, 
would or could write as follows: 

« ¢ Although I was not forgetful of 
those sparks which some men’s distempers 
formerly studied to kindle in parliament 
(which by forbearing to convene for 
some years, I hoped to have extinguished), 
resolving,’ &c. 

« Here is an almost interminable sen- 
tence, in which ‘ sparks’ are ‘ kindled’ by 
‘ distempers,’ (in the true style of cockney 
eloquence !) which the writer ‘ hoped to 
have extinguished ;? and, before this 
flaring metaphor is ‘ extinguished,’ be- 
‘fore the sentence is finished, he tells us, 
that he doubted not the ‘ weight of rea- 
son’ would ‘ counterpoise the over-balan- 
cing’ of any factions ! 


‘ Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, 
incredulus odi’— 


the whole composition, with the excep- 
tion of two chapters, is thus ‘ sicklied 
cer’ with tawdry affectations and cold 
metaphysical ornaments, as repugnant 
to taste as to feeling ; and vet who has 
read this work, even with these gro- 
tesque additions, without an impression 
in favour of the king? Why is this? 
Because there are some passages which, 
through all the glittering envelopment, 
steal out and interest us, as dignified 
and affecting ; and our heart, thus im- 
pressed, involuntarily, and before critical 
discrimination, is disposed to pronounce 
as our natural sympathies incline us. 

“If1lam not mistaken, | could, with 
little pains, unravel the whole tawdry 
texture. ‘The first chapter will not be 
so fit for our purpose ; but I take the 
first chapter as it comes, and set before 
the reader a small part of it, as, accord- 
ing to my ideas, it might have been ori- 

ginally written. Omit the first seventeen 
lines, and begin at this sentence: 

‘““* No man was better pleased with 
the convening of this parliament than 
myself, who, knowing best my own 
heart towards my people’ s contentment, 
pleased myself with the hope of that 
understanding which would have grown 
be tween us. 

‘““* My own and my children’s inte- 
rests gave me many obligations to seek 
the love of my subject ts—the greatest 
honour and safe ty of just monarchs, next 
to God’s prote ction, 

“ This will be sufficient to shew my 
meaning. I think the whole texture 
might be thus unravelled. 

“In the last sentence of this first 
chapter, poor Charles, the dignified but 
afflicted king, is no longer visible ; the 
Rector of Boc king stares out 
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“‘ Thus—‘ Our sins being ripe, there 
was no preventing God’s justice from 
reaping that glory in our calamities which 
we robbed him of in our prosperity !” 
Here is metaphor and antithesis, such as 
betray an artificial and heartless writer ; 
without comparing passages of the kind 
in Gauden’s own writings. 

« The same tawdriness and cold affect- 
ation of metaphysical antithesis, the 
refuge of unfeeling minds, are more 
visible in the meditations subjoined to 
this chapter. 

«© Qh! thou Sovereign Goodness 

and Wisdom, who overrulest our counsels, 
overrule also our hearts, that the worse 
we suffer by justice, the better we may 
be for Thy mercy.’ Here is ‘ overruled 
counsels’ opposed to ‘ overruled hearts,’ 
* worse’ things opposed to ‘ better,’ and 
‘ justice’ to ‘mercy,’ in one sentence! 
But mark what follows: ‘ As the sins of 
our peace disposed us ‘to this unhappy 
war, so let this war prepare us for 
blessed peace.’ ‘As our sins have 
turned our antidotes to poison, so let Thy 
erace turn our poison to antidotes!’ And 
yet how simple and dignified is the 
followi ing passage : 

« «7 do not repent of calling this last 
parliament, because, O Lord! I did it 
with an upright intention! O Lord! 
though Thou hast deprived me of ane 
former comforts, still give us that 
tience which becomes Thy children.’ 

‘“‘ There are more of these chaster and 
affecting passages in other chapters than 
the first, which is almost entirely en- 
veloped ; but I am inclined to think we 
have Charles alone, or for the greatest 
part, in the prayer on the L iturgy , oron 
being deprived of his chaplains ; though 
Gaudenisms may be detected in these. 

** The importance of this subject, and 
the inquiry by two scholars, both de- 
serving so -well of literature, will plead 
my excuse for entering so far into this 
detail. M y own opinion is complete ly, 
and on the most attentive inv estigation, 
settled ; and I feel confident, if any one 
pursues the same plan, with the same 
vare, putting together the external evi- 
dence, from the small circumstance inci- 
dentally mentioned by Kennet (the fact 
of a Diar y, and some prayers, composed 
hy the king, in his desolation), and the 
internal evidence, by such an exami- 
nation as I have proposed, he will come 
to nearly the same conclusion. 

*““ We must remember, at the same 
time, whilst we endeavour to shew the 
portions which Charles might have writ- 
ten ofthe Icon, what a writer of Gauden’s 
taste would have left out. I have no 
doubt, if King Lear had been intrusted 
to him in the original for revisal, he 
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would have omitted all those passages 
which most deeply affect us. 

“‘ The explanation I have submitted 
is so plain, so clear, so probable, so con- 
sistent in all its parts, so minutely and 
circumstantially corroborated, that the 
wonder is, it has not been brought more 
particularly forward among the argu- 
ments which this subject has furnished. 

“* Let me add, that Gauden seems, 
from his prior character, to have been 
the last man in the world who, of his 
own accord, we should imagine, would 
have originated the idea of the sad ‘ por- 
traicture of his majesty’ in his troubles, 
and that therefore some peculiar circum- 
stances must have excited his attention 
to the subject. We may well conceive 
the papers of which he got possession 
excited the idea, and formed the basis 
of the execution.” 


Wherever we look, certain it is that 
republicanism is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of the domestic virtues, 
and, consequently, of genuine piety 
and of true religion. Its behests keep 
the feelings too much on the tenter- 
hooks of impatient exertion ; there is 
a constant struggle after glaring action 
to take the voices of the multitude 
captive—for popular applause is the 
very essence of all greatness in repub- 
lics. Hence we take an exaggerated 
view of the world and the outward 
duties of life ; and our eye-sight being 
thus accustomed to so large a range, it 
can never conveniently or efficaciously 
contract itself to the small sphere of 
domestic regulations or duties. How 
admirably has Aristophanes illustrated 
this position among the Athenians! 
What illustrations of this position have 
not Sismondi and Daru adduced, in 
their admirable histories of the Italian 
republics and of Venice! What a 
volume of facts does not the French 
Revolution unfold! and the great 
Rebellion in England is not backward 
in its multitude of horrifying proofs. 

The learning and piety of many of 
the exemplary Presbyterians is well 
known, and so is their want of com- 
mon charity. Among the crew of 
Cromwell’s crying host, how few, with 
the exception of that pure pattern of 
connubial love, Colonel Hutchinson, 
exhibited lives as amiable as those 
they reviled! They talked, indeed, of 
the “ Lord’s wonderful dealings with 
their souls,” while they spread the 
havoc of madmen demons or among 
their fellow-creatures. They gave their 
souls to doctrinal and metaphysical 
subtleties; rejected the Lord’s Prayer 
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as formal ; and heeded wild rhapsodies 
and visions as immediate inspirations 
of the Divinity, at the time they were 
promulgating rebellion through a peace- 
ful land, and teaching their children 
the duty of hatred to their inoffensive 
neighbours. The best of them, even 
the virtuous Hutchinson, would not sit 
in judgment on the king, to whom he 
had sworn allegiance, until he had 
sought the Lord; but this formality 
and mummery being fulfilled, the most 
atrocious crimes could be perpetrated. 
The most touching image of domestic 
tenderness among these stern Puritans 
is set forth by Milton, in his epistle to 
his friend and tutor, William Young, 
one of the authors of Smectymnuus, 
and pastor of the congregation at 
Hamburgh. 


«« Invenias dulci cum conjuge forte se- 
dentem, 
Mulcentem gremio pignora sacra 
suo ; 
Forsitan aut veterum perlarga volu- 
mina Patrum 
Versantem, aut veri Biblia sacra 
Dei.” 


And again, when he addressed Henry 

Lawrence the younger, in the sonnet, 

** Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous 
son,” &c. 


Yet how different here does the great 
bard shew from Milton the Republi- 
can, advising the trial of Charles J. as 
a natioual spectacle! Look at him 
again as a husband and a father. How 
seldom do we recognise in the very 
purest and best of the republicans, any 
thing like feelings of kindness or pity! 
Look at Hugh Peters, Prynne, Lam- 
bert, Harrison, Pym, Cheynell, and 
contrast these men with Jeremy Taylor, 
Hammond, Chillingworth, Sanderson, 
Sherlock, and Ken; or, among the 
laity, with Evelyn, Wotton, Fanshawe, 
and Walton! The very contrast is 
enough to startle us into a conviction, 
that the effects of revolutions and re- 
publicanism must be brutalising in- 
deed ! 

Charles I., in gentleness of manners 
and kindness of heart, in innocence of 
private life and true piety, as far tran- 
scends the hypocritical Cromwell as 
he does the Popish Charles his un- 
worthy son. The latter indulged in 
profligacies, under the comfortable 
assurance that he would get free par- 
don from his confessor ; the former was 
comforted by experiences, and was 
convinced of the impossibility of his 
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falling from grace, by the Church of 
Geneva. To say nothing of the more 
bloody hypocrites, look only at the 
conduct of the pious Milton, who wrote 
his Tetrachordon to prove that incom- 
patibility of temper was a good and 
just ground for divorce. In times of 
religious fervour, the more sincere are 
always overtopped by the more cun- 
ning. The great rebellion was par- 
ticularly a period of hypocrisy, and 
Cromwell soon found the nature of the 
stepping-stones to fortune, and became 
the master dissembler. How soon he 
transcended in power the more simple 
Fairfax! Compare Jeremy Taylor 
with Dr. Owen, and how far the pure 
religion of the former eclipses the 
metaphysical cant of the latter! Or 
Lambert with Capel, Falkland, or 
Derby ; and how the deep-rooted and 
even-minded loyalty of either tran- 
scends the bellowing zeal of the re- 
publican! Look at the Earl of Pem- 
broke, when he went to purify Oxford 
—look at this descendant of the mag- 
nanimous Montgomeries, and we must 
indeed sigh for the weakness of human 
nature, and shudder at the vilifying 
eflects of republican zeal, when we be- 
hold a high-minded nobleman befoul 
his mouth with a hangman’s invective, 
and tell the fallen and forlorn Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while sitting in 
judgment on the old man, that “he 
was the greatest rascal in England !’”’ 
Again, let us think of Clotworthy, 
when the grey-haired and venerable 
archbishop stood on the scaffold, the 
prepared victim to fanatical fury, and 
the fearful instruments of death were 
spread forth before his unscared eyes. 
What text of Scripture, asked the 
flinty-hearted Clotworthy, will give 
thee most comfort now?  Cupio dis- 
solvi, et esse cum Christo,” majestically 
responded the victim. “ Ay,” replied 
the puritanical inquisitor, “ there must 
be an assurance—an assurance!’ The 
victim turned to the executioner, and 
meekly entreated him to do his office. 

_ Nothing so fiendish, says Mr. Bowles, 
in the times of the greatest intolerance, 
can be charged on the abused clergy 
of England. From the period of Eli- 
zabeth to that of Charles, the bishops 
were regarded as the enemies of all 
religion, and, at the Restoration, pe- 
culiarly vindictive. But the times in 
which they lived and acted have not 
been equitably considered. These 
mild and virtuous men did not contend 
against religious liberty, but for it, 
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striving to disarm intolerance when 
their very existence was at stake. 
There is a terrific curse by the author 
of the Areopagetica, at which hell may 
be said to grow darker. “ But they 
contrary,” exclaims Milton, “ but they 
contrary, that by the impairing and 
diminution of the true faith, the dis- 
tress and servitude of their country, 
aspire to high dignity, rule, and pro- 
motion here, after a shameful end in 
this life (which God grant them !) they 
shall be thrown down eternally into the 
darkest and deepest gulf of hell, where, 
under the despiteful control, the tram- 
ple, and spurn ofall the other damned, 
that, in the anguish of their fortune, 
shall have no other ease than to exer- 
cise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them, as their slaves and negroes; 
they shall remain in that plight for 
ever, the basest, the undermost, the 
most dejected, most underfoot, and 
down-trodden vassals of perdition !”’ 
Such was the language of the enemies 
of the Protestant Church throughout 
the whole reign of Elizabeth. The 
outcry at the commencement of the 
Long Parliament became yet more 
profane and impious. ‘ The people,” 
says Mr. Bowles, ‘ were so infunated 
by the Popish incantations, that the 
lives of the conscientious episcopal 
clergy were in jeopardy.” When the 
rash-minded yet virtuous Charles de- 
manded the four offending members, 
the people did not break forth into 
resistance for maintaining the freedom 
of the bold asserters of their liberty, 
but they instantly cried out for “ West- 
minster!” with the savage purpose of 
plucking down the organs and defacing 
the monuments. The Archbishop of 
York, then Dean of Westminster, de- 
fended the abbey against the raving 
Iconoclasts. The assailants were, in- 
deed, driven away; but “from this 
time,” says Ambrose Phillips, in his 
life of Archbishop Williams, “ the 
bishops durst not come near the Par- 
liament House, either by land or by 
water, the passages were so beset 
against them, and they so vehemently 
threatened by the people.” Smectym- 
nuus includes among the crimes of 
Protestant episcopacy, the very fires 
in which the Protestants were burnt 
alive; and Calamy has sweepingly 
denounced the crime of persecution 
against all the bishops. But the bi- 
shops, instead of being persecutors, 
were the persecuted; and they were 
thus treated, not for what they did as 
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bishops, but because they were bishops. 
In the first instance, indeed, the Dissi- 
dents and Presbyterians had received 
provocation at the hands of the im- 
prudent Charles and his counsellors ; 
and that provocation was treasured up 
in the breasts of his religious oppo- 
nents, and was the spark which lighted 
up their angry passions, until they set 
the kingdom in a blaze of rebellious 
hatred. “ The court and bishops,” 
says Rapin, “laid it down for a rule, 
not to depart from one tittle of what 
was practised in the Church of Eng- 
land, for fear they (the Puritans) should 
grow too powerful, and the indulgence 
shewn them prove detrimental to the 
church. But there was a stronger rea- 
son, namely, the implacable hatred 
conceived of them by the king, his 
ministers, and, above all, by the Bi- 
shops of London and Winchester, which 
made them earnestly seek all occasions 
to oppress them ; and these occasions 
were easy to be found. They had only 
to press the observation of the canons, 
without dispensing with one article, in 
order to cause the Presbyterians to 
commit offences which exposed them 
to the rigour of the ecclesiastical and 
civil laws. But as the bishops could 
not be every where, and wanted people 
to inform them of what passed, Walter 
Curle, Bishop of Winchester, bethought 
himself, in his primary visitation, to 
oblige by oath the churchwardens, and 
other officers, to turn informers, that 
none might escape their inquiry.” 

Thus speaks the impartial Rapin. 
Let us not, in our zeal for Protest- 
antism, conceal the unpalatable truth. 
There is as much harm done to true 
Christianity and our Reformed Church 
by over-zealous friends, as by decided 
and avowed enemies. There is no 
exemption made by Providence in fa- 
vour of the actions of our churchmen ; 
and in all cases those actions are as 
likely to be the offspring of passion or 
rash zeal, as the actions of English 
sectarians or any other class of reli- 
gionists. We must not forget that, 
allowing every thing for Catholic hatred 
and Papal persecution, the Huguenots 
of France made themselves often the 
objects of severe enactments and vic- 
tims of state policy by their restlessness 
and ill-timed activity. And certain it 
is, that in England an‘ardent love for 
the propagation of the true faith, and 
an over-zeal in furthering measures for 
so desirable an end, propelled our 
ecclesiastics into transactions but little 
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creditable to men who boasted that 
one great principle of their faith was 
charity to all men. When the feelings 
become excited by enthusiasm, there 
is scarcely a perceptible difference be- 
tween right and wrong: that which in 
moderation is a virtue, in excess be- 
comes a deadly sin. The great diffi- 
culty, in this case, is to draw the limit 
between the praiseworthy and the cul- 
pable ;— where does right terminate, 
and where does wrong commence? It 
is easy, therefore, for men to slide into 
sin, without a due consciousness of 
their situation; and oftentimes, were 
their eyes to be properly opened to 
their actual condition, they would 
themselves be horror-struck at the con- 
viction. These are intended as general 
observations; but all history, and espe- 
cially the history of our own pernicious 
Civil War, tenders this one great truth 
—that the slightest manifestation of 
religious hatred or persecution, on ac- 
count of an opposite faith, is fraught 
with danger to individual happiness 
and to national repose, and, if not 
peremptorily crushed on its appear- 
ance, it is impossible to predicate what 
its awful result may be, both in one 
respect and the other. 

This is fully evidenced during the 
Times of which we have been speaking. 
That the Presbyterians were oppressed, 
is too true; but the savage retribution 
taken on our church by the triumphant 
sectariaus, as much exceeds in fierce 
cruelty the provocation, as the fires of 
earthly martyrdom are exceeded by 
the intensity of the flames of hell. 
Then comes the proof of the glory of 
Protestantism, and the abasement of 
the sectarians. However offensive in 
their palmy day of prosperity the 
Puritans may have accused the High 
Church party of having been, certain it 
is, that in their hour of adversity the 
latter shewed the resignation of saints, 
while no bounds were set to the 
frenzy of their triumphant oppressors. 
This proceeded from the reasonable- 
ness and comfortable assurances held 
out to us by our faith; while Puri- 
tanic enthusiasm either sublimates 
the soul to an extravagant vision of 
all things earthly, and to a maddened 
conception of all things heavenly — 
or else wears out the native energy 
of the heart, burns out every ray of 
hope, and leaves the poor agent in 
the irrevocable yloom of despondency 
and despair. 

Mr. Bowles is himself compelled to 
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say something in extenuation of the 
severity of the Protestants. 


“Ifmy friend Morley should appear 
not so tolerant to the Non-conformists 
as the general character for moderation 
in the Church of England — at this 
day, incline us to have wished, I would 
remind my reader of what was answered 
by the Prussians, when, in the late war, 
the brave and generous English re- 
proache 1 them for their cruelty to the 
French: ‘ You English have not had 
your fields invaded, or your households 
scattered, or your friends killed.’ There- 
fore, with respect to the restored clergy, 
although it had been much nobler, if, 
‘ being persecuted,’ they had not, ac- 
cording to the lesson of their Divine 
Master, in any instance, returned evil 
for evil—yet, it will be remembered, 
‘they had grievous wrong, and they were 
men. The most unprincipled prejudice 
only is to be condemned, which enlarges 
on the deprivi itions they inflicted, and 
keeps out of sight the persecutions they 
endured.” 


But contrast the above with the fol- 
lowing : — 


“ But between the two parties I must 
remark this difference. The episcopal 
pulpits at no time resounded, in the 
house of peace and charity, with furious 
invectives, and incitements to persecu- 
tion and blood, as the Presbyterian pel. 
pits did against the episcopal clergy 
when sermons, which turn the heart 
cold to read, were preached before par- 
liament, denouncing God’s judgment on 
the priests of Ba al! that is, on those 
who were not Calvinistic Puritans. 

“ Let it, secondly, in candour be re- 
membered, that the restored clergy, if a 
general conformity was insisted on, never 
denied the consolation, in private, to 
those who preferred the ‘ Directory, 
as, in the utmost stretch of cruelty, the 
Pre sbyterians, in their day of domina- 
tion, did, unde r severe penalties ; deny- 
ing even this cons sol ition of ? conse ie nce” 
to those whom they had deprived of 


bread.” 


Most of the bishops, in the days of 
persecution, were of blameless and un- 
impeached lives, and distinguished for 
learning and the purest virtues ; but 
they were persecuted, because, in the 
poor jargon of John Vi icars, they were 
“lord bishops,” and not the “ Lord’s 
bishops;” because the German theolo- 
glans had learned, at Frankfort, that 
where there were bishops there could 
be no vital religion, and because they 
had come to the Christian conclusion, 
that, as enemies to God, they ought to 
be cut off, as Sharp was, ‘because idola- 
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trous worship was held in cathedrals, 
where surplices were worn, and, to use 
the language of Prynne, “ Choristers 
bellowed the tenor as it were Oxen — 
barked a counterpoint as a kennel of 
Dogs — roared out a treble like a sort 
of Bulls.” The universal cry became, 
“There could be no religion till all 
the lord bishops were sent to the bot- 
tomless pit, from whence they were 
spewed out!” 

“‘ How glorious,” says Mr. Bowles, 
“to such pietists must the day have 
been, when, in the cathedral of that 
city where Ken was educated — whose 
episcopal throne Morley afterwards so 
long adorned — the ‘ godly’ soldiery 
scattered over the pavement the bones 
of the earliest English prelates, bravely 
discharging their reforming muskets at 
the statue of king Charles (the marks 
of which may be seen to this day); 
and when, their pikes not reaching the 
painted windows, they broke them into 
fragments, hurling at them the bishops’ 
bones.” And, “ As if to encourage 
Warden Harris, who had taken the 
solemn league and covenant, these 
same ‘true Christians’ paraded the 
streets in surplices, sounding, as with 
frantic joy, an Io Paan with the broken 
organ-pipes.” 

It were in vain to expect fair dealing 
from those hot-headed and maddened 
Puritans who have undertaken to write 
a history of these times of trouble. We 
have already given a passage from 
Milton which is sufficient to shew the 
frame of mind in which he was in his 
later days, and how little fitted he con- 
sequently was to make just mention of 
his High Church antagonists. Neal, 
in his History, is as unfair, though he 
does not use the brimstone words, in- 
vectives, denouncements, and curses, 
in which the soul of the pious Milton 
was wont to take such unnatural de- 
light. This writer says, among many 
other things, that when the old clergy, 
who had been sequestered for scandal, 
took possession of their livings, they 
were intoxicated with their new feel- 
ings, and threw off the restraints of 
their order; for a general dissolution 
of manners atteuded the ‘deluge of 
joy that overflowed the nation on his 
majesty’s restoration.” That some of 
the clergy might have given reins to 
their joy, on being, after twelve years 
of exile and sorrow, restored to their 
ancient homes and their old parishion- 
ers, who hailed their return with cor- 
diality, may be easily conceived, and, 
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it is to be hoped, may even, by the 
most fastidious, be as easily pardoned ; 
but the example of the Church of Eng- 
land still shone conspicuously through- 
out the abominable licentiousness of 
the reign of Charles the Second; and 
fifteen years only after the period in 
question, was established that Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which “appears so majestic in the 
front of our church community at pre- 
sent.” Neal may be taxed with great 
unfairness when he makes use of the 
general term (in speaking of Pro- 
testant ministers) of ‘ scandal,” and 
leaves that term unqualified. If 
“scandal” mean vicious lives, then 
has Neal deliberately belied the facts 
of history ; but if by scandal he mean 
fidelity to the persecuted communion, 
and a firm tenacious adherence to what 
they considered as the prime duties of 
Christianity, then indeed may the pre- 
lates and ministers of our church glory 
in the verdict which a right-minded 
posterity has awarded in favour of 
its ancestors in the sacerdotal dig- 
nity. 

The whole work of Neal is com- 
posed in a spirit of exaggeration on 
the one side, and of extenuation on 
the other. Of his wilful, deliberate, 
and unprincipled falsehoods, the fol- 
lowing may be taken as instances.— 
Not satisfied with gratuitously malign- 
ing the clergy, “ who flourished in great 
numbers about the court, magnifying 
their own sufferings,” he states that 
when the punishment was declared in 
the star-chamber against Leighton, 
Bishop Laud pulled off his cap while 
their merciless sentence was being pro- 
nounced, and gave God thanks! ‘This 
fact has been believed by most of the 
readers of Neal. It is echoed by Mr. 
Godwin; it is echoed by the present 
Lord Dover—but where is it sub- 
stantiated? It is not in Rushworth; 
it is not in any contemporary historian 
worthy of credit. ‘ Rash as he was,” 
says Mr. Bowles, “I pledge myself to 
prove that Laud resorted to no harsh 
severity till his life was threatened.” 
Into the actions, and conduct, and 
motives of Laud, we do not now in- 
tend or wish to enter particularly. Our 
purpose is, to give in our Magazine a 
series of papers on the principal Wor- 
thies of the Church of England ; and if 
our readers shall come to the opinion, 
from the perusal of this article, that we 
of Fraser’s Magazine are competent to 
the task, the task shall not only cheer- 
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fully be undertaken, but we promise 
to devote to the series such diligence, 
integrity, and ability, as we possess, 
Certainly such a series would not only 
be interesting, but useful, in the pre- 
sent state of our national church — 
when enemies are rising up against it 
in every quarter— when even those 
who are indebted to it for early 
aliment and education are enacting 
the part of ungrateful serpents, and 
turning to bite the breast that nou- 
rished them in their day of childish 
weakness. Such a series will be use- 
ful to allay doubts, to repel attacks, to 
hold out encouragement, by the bright 
examples of the Worthies, to the wa- 
vering, and weak, and faint-hearted. 
We shall therefore delay, till further 
opportunity, all canvassing of the 
character and conduct of Archbishop 
Laud. Suffice it to say, for the 
present, that his object was to defend 
episcopacy and the throne. ‘True it 
is that inhumanity to Leighton and 
Prynne weakened his cause far beyond 
their books. Nothing can extenuate 
this conduct, nothing can extenuate the 
infamy of the Star Chamber of Charles 
the First; but let not the whole of that 
infamy be brought to bear upon the 
solitary person of one unfortunate 
individual. “ Laud,” says Mr. Bowles, 
* was the hunted victim, and he turned 
in terror from the cry of blood and 
vengeance, deepening as it approached 
more near. Then, as in despair, (to 
save his own grey hairs,) these ruthless 
measures were resorted to.” It would 
have been wiser, indeed, to have 
suffered Prynne’s wrath to evaporate 
after its fury had exhausted itself; but 
it is also a truth, that the Church of 
England, occupying a dignified posi- 
tion between such as decided that 
toleration was establishing iniquity by 
law, and such as were for enforcing to 
the strict letter the statute de hereticis 
comburendis, has been most unjustly 
accused of being in itself more into- 
lerant and persecuting than all. 

Such accusations against the Church 
of England have been lately brought 
against it by Dr. Lingard, who cun- 
ningly adopts a summary way to dis- 
prove the charge of persecution, which 
for so many centuries, and so noto- 
riously, has clung to the Church of 
Rome. The massacre of the Protes- 
tants in Ireland, 1640, is all a fiction ; 
and the burning of Latimer, Cranmer, 
Ridley, was justifiable—and not only 
pardonable, but a work of high and 
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distinguished merit, for they perished 
in the same flames which their wicked 
spirits had prepared for others! The 
proof for this hideous accusation is 
worthy a Catholic casuist. A paper, 
it seems, has been found, in which a 
sentence appears to the effect that he 
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but who are the associates, thus sum- 
marily classed as burners in intent, 
because they used the word ‘ punien- 
dus?” Was Ridley one, who, from 
his kind heart, opened his house to 
the mother and sister of the man who 
burnt him? 


Was Hooper one? Was 
Latimer? No: but they were guilty 
of using the word ‘ puniendus,’ and 
therefore they intended the fire and 
faggot! * Puniendus’ means ‘ suffer 
death!’ Oh, dispassionate reasoners ! 
Oh, mild Inquisitors of Goa, of Spain, 
and of Lisbon! The heart shrinks 
indignant from such cruel sophistry.” 

The want of space forces us to ter- 
minate this paper abruptly ; but it 
shall speedily be eek 


who, after every thing has been tried 
in vain, still opposes and oppugns the 
fundamental principles of Protestant- 
ism, is puniendus. The translation by 
the learned doctor of that simple word 
is,—to suffer death! “TI will say 
nothing of Cranmer,” says Mr. Bowles, 
“because he caused a frantic woman 
to be burnt alive, and even guided the 
pen, and endeavoured to steel the 
shrinking heart of an ingenuous youth ; 


ANE FLICHT THROUGH FAERY LANDE ONNE ANE FAMOUS STEEDE 
YCLEPT THE NICHT-MARE, 


I wats brocht, but how I cannotte telle, 

To the weirde lande quhere the faeries dwelle ; 
And O! sic ane wilde and ane witchynge scene 
Wals opened before my mortall eyne ! 

I wals notte awake, I wals notte asleepe, 

But ynne ane confusione strange and deepe ; 

I could notte telle, sae strange wals my hedde, 
Quhether I wals alive or dedde, 

Quhether this wals the realme of blysse, 

Or the wilde warlde of wretchednesse : 
Quhere could I be ?—alacke and welle! 

I thocht againe but I could notte telle. 

At last amang the featherie ayre 

I hearde like the uoices of mortalls thair ; 
Uoices quhilk did lauch and synge— 
Makynge the haill empyrium rynge— 
Fillynge wythe maruellouse melodie 

Euery uapour that floatid bye, 

And makynge ane echo euery time 

The soundis approachit ane cloud sublime :— 
“ And come, all my ouphante traine,” 

Quo a uoice as cleare as raine 

Quhen it descendis uponne the sea, 

** And see quho this lonelye man mai be, 
Quho has come into the Elphe countrye.” 


And straucht ane uirgin bande thair stude, 
Pure as rainbow owre the flude, 
Oune every wreathit cloude sae faire 
That hunge uponne the sparklynge ayre. 
Thousandis were thay to my sicht, 
Radiant, lofely, defte, and bricht: 
Euery ane hadde ane uirgin hue, 
Euery ane hadde een of blue ; 
And as thay wauit their lockis of gowd, 
Thay held their sidis and leuch aloude — 
And aye the drift of their rippit and glee 
Wals to gabber and mocke at me. 


At lengthe uponne the rainbows breast 
Walkit forth the Quene frae mang the rest ; 
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“* Quho art thou, mortall, that darest explore 

The realm of the faeries, untrodden before 

By ony foote of mortall byrth ? 

Speake, or I'll flynge thee down to yirth!” . 
“* T am ane puir way-worn man,” | 
Wythe terrified tongue I then beganne ; 

*¢ But how I cam here I canna telle, 

Although ye flynge me downe to helle.” 

And then the faeries rounde aboute 

Set up anither clamorouse shoute 

And leuch, and helde their sidis wythe mirthe, 

And sayd, “ Before he sees the yirth, 

Let’s rin him ane rig through the fieldis of ayre, 

And schewe him the kingdomis that flourische thair.” 

Then quo the Quene, “ As sure as the sunne 

Illuminis the skie, it schalle be done. 

Ye’re ane fule, but for the lofe we bear 

To occasional follie, we'll tak ye thair. 

Thair are realmis of yirth quhere ne mortall hath beene, 

And climates ynne heuen ne angel hath seene, 

And bouiris of coral, beneathe the blue sea, 

Quhere ne mermaide hath been, but quhere thou schalle be.” 


Then, richt or wrang, through the regions of space 
Thay bore me, withouten or feelynge or grace, 
Mair quycke than the flyinge of deadlye easte winde ; 
Some pullit me before, some pushit me behinde, 
Some grippit my limbis—quhile wythe shoutis of lauchter 
Thay hurried me on, like ane lamb to the slauchter. 
“ And how do ye like this glorious funne ?” 
Quo sche, the Quene, quho it begunne. 
“ Ane curse on your funne, ye paiks,” quo I — 
But ane weirdlye lauch wals a’ their replye. 
The mair I sheuk wythe micht and maine, 
The mair thay enjoyit my skaithe and my paine. 
“ Let go, ye randies—for if I be hurt 
Ynne your bluidye handis, ye schalle suffer for’t : 
I’m an honest man.” We downa doubte”— 
Wals a’ the replye of the senselesse route. 
I ettled to kick, but I micht as sune 
Ilae tried my feete against the mune ;— 
I buffetted here, I buffetted thair, 
But I onlie straik the gylded ayre. 
At lengthe I faude my breathe departe— 
Ane deep oppression cam owre my hearte — 
My braine grew dizzy, my eyne grew dimme — 
Ane sweat broke out onne every limbe — 
My bosomme heavit wythe deadlye dreade — 
Uaporis floatid around my hedde — 
Then I thocht ilk faery did let me goe, 
But still I felt ane heauy woe ; 
And fainter and fainter their uoices were, 
As thay vanischit in the ayre ; 
But still their mockerie seemit to synge 
Wythe ane fearful murmurynge. 
I helde my breathe and sheuk, for I 
Fell slowlie frae the starrie skie ; — 
I reachit the.yirth, I turnit my hedde, 
And loe, beholde! I wals stretchit owne my bedde ; 
And insteade of ridynge the cloudis of the ayre, 
I hadde onlie been ridynge the grimme Nicht-Mare ! 


A Mopern PyTHaGoREAN. 
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THE ANCIENT COMMERCE OF ENGLAND, PRIOR AND TO THE 
REIGN OF EDWARD III. INCLUSIVE. 


BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. F.S. A. Ke. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue few equivocal facts which history 
has preserved respecting the state of 
our ancestors, are sufficient to shew 
that the commercial greatness of Eng- 
land had its origin in very small be- 
ginnings, and that she owes far more 
to the enterprise and moral cultivation 
of her inhabitants than to the riches of 
her indigenous productions. 

Historians agree that the Romans 
first taught the Britons to manufacture 
cloth* and to build towns, as well as 
many of those arts which improve the 
condition of man; but while the con- 
querors remained masters of the island, 
the exports were of the most primitive 
kind, and inconsiderable ; and from sub- 
sequent transactions there is reason to 
believe that they were bought and taken 
away by purchasers from the provinces 
of Gaul and other parts of the conti- 
nent. F 

For centuries after the legions had 
been withdrawn, the exportation of raw 
materials continued, and the trade was 
inthe hands of aliens. The merchants 
ofthe Hanse Towns and the Netherlands 
were the principal traders of London. 
Nor was it until Edward III. had dis- 
cerned the advantages which might be 
derived from foreign commerce, and 
fostered it by encouraging the English 
to build ships of their own, and by in- 
troducing the manufacture of woollens, 
that the spirit of our mercantile en- 
terprise became effectually awakened. 
Rumours of earlier naval undertakings 
would imply that navigation had de- 
clined in England; but the circum- 
stances of the kingdom justify us in 
withholding full credence to the tales 
concerning Alfred the Great, and the 
still more improbable romance of the 
fleets and voyages of Edgar the 
Peaceful. 

The second important era in the 











history of commerce is the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth : — 


‘‘The English,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ then 
applied themselves to manufactures ; the 
Flemings, being persecuted by Philip II. 
King of Spain, removed in large bodies 
from Flanders to London, bringing with 
them an increase of inhabitants, indus- 
try, and riches. The capital, which en- 
joyed the blessings of peace under Eli- 
zabeth, cultivated also the liberal arts, 
which are the badges and consequences 
of plenty. In a word, London was en- 
larged, civilised, and embellished ; and 
in a short time one-half of the little 
island of Britain was able to counterba- 
lance the whole power of Spain.” 


It was by Elizabeth, also, that the 
East India Company was established, 
the greatest commercial association 
that has ever existed ; that princess 
was also the original patron of the 
British colonies. James I., however, 
by the charters which he _ issued 
for the companies by which North 
America was settled, and from which 
the United States have inherited their 
existence, is properly the father of Bri- 
tish colonisation. 

Subsequent to the formation of com- 
panies for the planting of colonies, 
the next influential event to the trade 
of England was the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, in 1685, by which great 
numbers of industrious and skilful 
artisans were compelled to quit France 
and seek refuge in this country, where 
they augmented the ingenious and ope- 
rative population, and improved the 
taste and increased the production in 
several important manufactures. 

The establishment of the Bank of 
England may be esteemed among the 
most efficient causes by which the 
trade of the kingdom has been ad- 
vanced ; and scarcely inferior was the 
facility afforded to the transit of large 


* That the Romans had carried the manufacture of fine woollen cloth to a high 


degree of perfection, is proved by the great attention paid by them to fine-woolled 
sheep. Vide Pliny, Varro, and Columella. That the Romans imported their Taren- 
tine sheep into their western colonies, with the art of manufacturing fine cloth, we 
learn from Strabo and Pliny. A ram-for the purpose of breeding was sold for a 
talent. The little attic talent of silver is estimated to have been equal to two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds sterling. The Romans, says Camden, had a cloth manu- 
facture at Winchester. 
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quantities of merchandise by the im- 
provements in the means of convey- 
ance, the formation of canals, and the 
opening of new highways. 

It is, however, to the substitution of 
machinery for human labour ; together 
with the cotton manufactures, and the 
aids of chemistry, that England is 
chiefly indebted for her commercial 
glory: they have laid open mines and 
treasuries which amaze the imagina- 
tion, and afford a boundless prospect 
to the dreams of avarice and benevo- 
lence. 


ENGLISH NAVIGATION PRIOR TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Before the time of Alfred the Great, 
the English undoubtedly possessed ship- 
ping —to what extent cannot now be as- 
certained ; but we find that among the 
other objects to which his wisdom was 
directed, the promotion of navigation 
early obtained his care. In 886 he 
caused many ships to be built, and let 
them, and money also, out to mer- 
chants who traded to the Levant, and 
brought from thence precious stones 
and rich merchandise. Some of the 
jewels are supposed to be still among 
the ornaments of the English crown. 
These ships sailed to Alexandria in 
Egypt; and the people, passing over 
the isthmus, are supposed to have gone 
down the Red Sea to India: this is, 
however, improbable. These ships 
may have, at Alexandria, received 
Indian commodities, but what they 
carried abroad besides money is un- 
known; for England, in the days of 
Alfred, could furnish no commodities 
worthy of being transported by the 
desert and the Red Sea to the ports 
and marts of India. 

The attention of Alfred to every 
description of knowledge was of an 
extraordinary kind. About 890, ac- 
cording to Hakluyt, he obtained from 
Octcher, a Norwegian, an account of 
discoveries northward, on the coast of 
Norway, stating that he “sailed as far 
north as the whale hunters use to tra- 
vel,”—an expression which indicates 
that whaling was then an established 
trade. The description of the Norwe- 
gian coast, although now nearly a 
thousand years old, is still surprisingly 
accurate; but all the discoveries were 
lost until the year 1553, when the first 
voyage to Archangel was undertaken. 

In the year 893, Alfred built vessels 
longer and higher out of the water 
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than those of the Danes. Some of his 
galleys were of forty oars, and half. 
decked. 

The next incident in the progress of 
English navigation is characteristic of 
the age: King Athelstane enacted 
“that every merchant who made three 
voyages to the Mediterranean on his 
own account should be raised to ho- 
nour, and enjoy the privileges of a 
gentleman ;” and yet, from the death 
of Alfred to the reign of Edgar the 
Peaceful, the English navy cannot be 
traced. When, however, Edgar as- 
cended the throne, it became again an 
object of attention. Every summer, im- 
mediately after Easter, he commanded 
all the ships of his kingdom to be as- 
sembled, and he sailed usually with 
the eastern fleet to the western parts of 
the island; and then, sending it back, 
proceeded with the western into the 
north ; and thence, crossing the island, 
returned with the northern to the east. 
Each of his fleets, according to Hove- 
don and Florence of Worcester, con- 
sisted of one thousand two hundred 
stout vessels; in all, three thousand 
six hundred. Others make the nun- 
ber much more considerable. I am 
not, however, disposed to credit even 
the reported smallest number ; besides, 
these were not royal ships, but the 
collected vessels of all the kingdom. 
William Thorne, the monk, does not 
estimate the whole of Edgar’s fleets at 
more than four hundred sail. 

In 979, a tax on shipping was first 
imposed in England. Ethelred II. 
directed the following duties to be 
levied at Billingsgate : — 

A small vessel to pay one halfpenny 

toll. 

A greater, bearing sails, one penny. 

A keel, fourpence. 

A ship laden with wood, one piece 

for toll. 

A small boat with fish, one halfpenny. 

A large boat with fish, one penny. 


In1043, Edward the Confessor sailed 
to Sandwich ‘in Kent, with thirty-five 
barks; and William the Conqueror 
landed on the coast of Sussex with a 
fleet of nine hundred, or, as some 
relate, of a thousand sail of flat-bot- 
tomed boats or scows. 

Camden, in his Britannia, ascribes 
the rise of the cinque ports to this 
sovereign. William the Conqueror, 
“looking upon the coast of Kent as 
the key of England, set a constable 
over Dover Castle, and, in imitation 
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of the ancient Roman custom, consti- 
tuted him governor —that is, war- 
den of five ports, Dover, Hastings, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to 
which Winchelsea and Rye were an- 
nexed as principals, and some little 
towns as members only ; and because 
they are obliged to serve in the wars 
by sea, each with five ships, they en- 
joy many large immunities: such as 
freedom from subsidies; secondly, 
from wardship of their children ; third- 
ly, from being sued in any court but 
within their own town; fourthly, such 
of their inhabitants as have the name 
of barons support the canopy at the 
coronation of the kings and queens of 
England; and the lord warden of the 
cinque ports has within his jurisdic- 
tion, in several cases, the authority of 
admiral, and other privileges.” Sea- 
ford has, since Camden’s time, been 
added to the above-named seven towns ; 
and all the eight have their members of 
parliament, who are dignified with the 
title of Barons of the Cinque Ports. 

Hakluyt says, that in 1102 a great 
fleet of busses, of English, Danes, 
Antwerpers, and Flemings, containing 
about seven thousand men, arrived at 
Joppa; and after their devotions at 
Jerusalem, and some services against 
the Turks, returned home. 

Henry I. was the first English king 
who attempted the improvement of 
rivers, for the benefit of inland naviga- 
tion. Ile is said to have joined the 
rivers Trent and Witham, for making a 
navigation from Yorksea to Lincoln, 
being seven miles. 

Henry II. enacted, that if any ship 
be wrecked on the coasts either of 
England, Poictier, Gascony, or the isle 
of Oleron, wherein any man shall be 
found and set on shore alive, such 
ship, with its lading, shall remain to 
its proper owners, without being deem- 
eda wreck. 2. And if even only any 
living beast be found in the ship, the 
king’s officers shall deliver over the 
ship and cargo to four responsible 
persons, in trust for the proprietors, 
who may claim the same within three 
months. 3. Ifneither human creature 
nor beast be found alive therein, then 
it is the king’s wreck, and belongs to 
him alone. 

Richard I., in 1194, promulgated 
from Oleron, an island on the coast 
of Aquitaine, then possessed by the 
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English kings, his famous code of 
marine laws. Camden, however, thinks 
they were not universally promulgated 
till about the year 1266, so as to be ac- 
knowledged by all nations without the 
Mediterranean and Baltic seas. 

Edward I., in 1278, stipulated with 
the cinque ports, that whenever the 
king goes beyond the sea, the cinque 
ports were to:attend him with fifty- 
seven ships, each having twenty armed 
soldiers, and to maintain them at their 
cost for the space of fifteen days.* 

In the war between England and 
France, in 1293, one hundred sail of 
the cinque ports fought, defeated, and 
took, two hundred French vessels laden 
with wine. We are not to presume 
that their cargoes could have been 
large. 

Letters of marque and reprisals were 
first issued in 1295. A merchant of 
Bayonne, in Gascony, where Edward I. 
then was, had gone with a ship to Barba- 
ry, where he took on board a quantity of 
almonds, raisins, and figs; and on his 
voyage back from England, he and his 
ship and cargo were seized by some 
armed force from Lisbon, as he lay at 
anchor on the Portuguese coast, and 
were carried into Lisbon, where the 
captors paid the King of Portugal a 
tenth share (the ship and cargo being 
valued at seven hundred pounds ster- 
ling), although peace then subsisted 
between England and Portugal. King 
Edward, therefore, granted the mer- 
chant letters of marque against the 
subjects of Portugal, wherever he 
could seize their effects, and especially 
against those of Lisbon, for five years, 
or until he should reimburse himself 
for his losses ; on condition that he 
accounted to the king for any surplus 
he might take over and above his real 
damages and expenses. 

King Edward I., 1304, agreed to 
assist Philip the Fair, of France, 
against the Flemings, with twenty 
ships, picked out from amongst the best 
and largest of the several ports of 
London, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Rom- 
ney, Hythe, Rye, Feversham, Hast- 
ings, Southampton, and Portsmouth ; 
each ship to be manned with at least 
forty stout men, and well furnished 
with all other requisites of war. 

The maritime strength of nations 
may be estimated by the size of their 
ships. In 1335, Edward III. di- 
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rected the mayor and sheriffs of Lon- 
don to take up all ships in their 
port, and all other ports of the king- 
dom, of the burden of forty tons and 
upwards, and to furnish them with 
armed men, and other necessaries of 
war, against the Scots, and other con- 
federated foreign nations. 

Edward III., in 1338, embarked 
with five hundred ships, landed at 
Antwerp, and marched with forty 
thousand men into France. In the same 
year he directed seventy large ships 
to be got ready at Portsmouth, for 
transporting his peers, with their forces, 
into Gascony. He directed certain 
galleys also to be built for his service, 
at Nice, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean; and thus that city should in 
some degree be considered as the 
cradle of the British royal navy ; for it 
is by no means well established, that 
before this time the kings of England 
had any royal navy Ye, so called. 

In 1347, Edward IL]. had ships 
of his own: they were twenty-five 
vessels, manned by four hundred and 
nineteen mariners. At this time, and 
for about two hundred years after, 
the navy was a sort of naval mili- 
tia, the seaports being obliged to 
send ships and mariners in proportion 
to their several abilities.** Great Yar- 
mouth was then the first town for 
shipping in England; it sent forty 
vessels, and one thousand and ninety- 
five mariners; while London sent but 
twenty-five ships, and six hundred 
and sixty-two mariners. This compa- 
rative estimate is, however, perhaps no 
just criterion of their respective con- 
sequence ; for upwards of fifty thou- 
sand persons were buried in the great 
plague of that time, in Pardon’s 
churchyard, beyond Smithfield. 

Edward, in 1350, fitted out a fleet 
of fifty sail of ships, and embarked 
himself with his son, the Prince of 
Wales, to lie in wait for a Spanish 
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fleet expected from Flanders : a victo; 
was the consequence. In 1372, he 
directed all vessels in his several 
ports to be taken up, of the burden of 
twenty tons and upwards, and to repair 
to the general rendezvous, at Ports. 
mouth and Southampton, to attend 
him in his expedition to France. This 
determines that vessels of twenty tons 
were then esteemed considerable ships, 
That the vessels were not, indeed, of 
great magnitude, is clear, by Barnes, 
in his history of Edward III., men- 
tioning that two hundred vessels 
in the wine trade arrived in one day 
from England. 

It is said, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward ITI., more good laws were made 
for the benefit of commerce’ than in 
all the preceding reigns together, from 
the beginning of the monarchy ; and it 
is in his reign that the royal navy, the 
glory of the world, was indisputably 
first established. 


MONEY. 


England first began to export ma- 
nufactures in the reign of Edward III. 
His strength, as that of all the prior 
kings of England, lay in the service of 
a feudal tenantry. In the twenty- 
second year of his reign, in 1348, the 
whole subsidy on wool exported, a 
fifty shillings per sack, was but sixty 
thousand pounds of the then money. 
In 1371, he could raise no more from 
the laity than fifty thousand pounds, 
and the same from the clergy, both 
being equal only to about three hun- 
dred thousand pounds of our money. 
By comparing the revenues of Eng- 
land during the late contest with 
France, some idea may be formed of 
the immense advantages England has 
since derived from her commerce. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, 
the inhabitants had only a representa- 
tive medium of circulation, in plates 
and rings of tin and iron,t for 


— 


* There is a list of these ports in the Cottonian Library. 


+ In the confusion arising from the wars of King John and his barons, which 
ended in 1215, Camden in his Remains says, “ There is a tradition that they stamped 
leather money, yet I never saw any of them. But we have seen money made by the 
Hollanders, of pasteboard, anno 1574.” The Romans had stamped leather, as men- 
tioned by Seneca. It was also used by the Emperor Frederick II. at the siege of 
Milan, ‘According to Matthew Paris, the same monarch also used it at the siege of 
Parma. King Jolin of France, in 1360, was in such extremity, that Voltaire says he 
was obliged to pay for his household necessaries in leather money. 

The necessities of man seem to have often obliged him to have recourse to repre- 
sentative money. Ina paper of Sir Robert Cotton, written in 1609 for the private 
use of James I., it appears that retailers of victuals and dealers in small wares used 
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copper was not then known in the 
island. 

Silver* has been deemed the most 
proper metal for the universal medium 
of commerce ; but, at first, and for 
many ages, it was used by weight 
only: at last, to save the cutting, 
weighing, and assaying, in every parti- 
cular transaction, coining was invent- 
ed. Bargains were thus rendered 
easier and safer, and became more 
numerous ; commerce was extended by 
that simple expedient, and lands and 
commodities made of quicker transfer. 
Gold has, undoubtedly, all the proper- 
ties of silver for a general medium ; 
in some respects it is superior, being 
less diminishable by fire, and more 
ductile and durable ; but its greater 
scarcity renders it more unfit for uni- 
versal use. Copper, owing to its 
baser nature and abundance, is not 
so convenient for large transactions, 
though extremely useful in small ones 
for making up fractional sums. 

While the Romans were in posses- 
sion of Britain, they coined here gold, 
silver, and copper; and quantities of 
their several coins are yet frequently 
dug up throughout the island. 

The Saxons, who succeeded them, 
had probably no coined money in 
their own country; but as civilisation 
spread among them, they coined silver 
money here, which were called silver 
pennies ; and the largest silver coin in 
England, till the reign of Edward III., 
bore that denomination. This penny, 
in the coining, was nearly cut through 
crosswise, and could with ease be di- 
vided into halfpennys and farthings, or 
fourthings. I conjecture that it was 
from these pennies —the crossing giv- 
ing the appearance of a star—that 
stirling, or sterling, originated, and that 
sterling signified a fineness of metal 
equal to that in this coin. 

Bishop Fleetwood is doubtful whe- 
ther the Anglo-Saxon pound of silver 
was of equal weight with the Anglo- 
Norman pound. The former was, 
however, divided into forty-eight no- 
minal shillings, and each shilling into 


leaden tokens. 
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five real pence; so that their pound 
contained, as ours does, two hundred 
and forty pence, but the pennies were 
then silver. Since the Norman con- 
quest, a mark has been only a denomi- 
nation in accounts, as the pound ster- 
ling is with us. Neither groats nor 
half-groats were coined in England 
till the year 1351, nor shillings till 
1504. 

In England, from the Norman con- 
quest, a pound of silver was a pound 
of troy weight, and so it held, with 
some slight diminution, down to 1344. 
From that time to Edward VI. it was 
shamefully reduced and debased ; in 
his reign, 1553, however, its purity 
was restored, and its weight reduced 
to the state in which it is at present. 

The proportional value of gold and 
silver coins in England has been al- 
ways nearly equal. In 1344, when 
gold was first coined by Edward III., 
the pound of gold was worth from 
thirteen to fifteen pounds of silver. 
It has now risen to about forty-four 
pounds ten shillings of our coined 
silver, and is not so fine. 

The present proportion of gold to 
silver was not exactly effected till the 
reign of James I., when a pound 
weight of gold was coined into forty- 
four pounds ten shillings, by tale, viz. 
into pieces of five pounds value, of 
two pounds, one pound, and of ten 
shillings. The pound weight of silver 
was then coined into sixty-two shill- 
ings, viz. into five shillings, two shill- 
ings and sixpence, one shilling and 
sixpence, fourpence, twopence, and 
one penny.t 

Puffendorf remarks, that the popes 
drew the greatest advantages from the 
crusades, by assuming the direction of 
the expeditions. ‘ The holy war,” 
says Fuller, “was for continuance the 
longest, for money spent the costliest, 
for bloodshed the cruelest, for pretences 
the most pious, and for the true intent 
the most politic, the world ever saw.” 
In some respects, the great contest of 
modern times, closed by the battle of 
Waterloo, may be compared to that of 


«There are,” says he, ‘above three thousand persons that, one 


with another, cast yearly five pounds a-piece in leaden tokens ; and all the rest of 
this realm cannot be inferior to the city in proportion.” This was stated to induce 


the king to issue a copper coinage. 


* In 1294, silver mines were sunk in Devonshire, but the quantity raised was 
only seven hundred and four pounds weight, and none is now found there. 
t The diminution of the rates and proportions of money is a proof of the increase 


and the minuteness of dealings. 
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the holy war. It is noticed here, 
however, chietly with regard to the 
effect it had in draining Western 
Europe of money, and forcing up- 
on the princes the expedient of raising 
the nominal value of their ancient 
coin, or debasing its quality,— devices 
not unworthy of being considered 
with reference to the paper issue of 
the Bank of England and the restric- 
tive laws by which it was kept in cir- 
culation. 

The corruption of the coin began to 
be first practised in France and Eng- 
land, and next in Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, and Spain ; but the free 
cities of Italy, particularly Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, and Pisa, preserved 
the integrity of theirs. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the silver coins of England 
and Scotland were of the same weight, 
value, figure, and denomination, from 
time immemorial; but about the mid- 
dle of that century the Scots began to 
lessen the intrinsic value of their coin, 
and England, in consequence, was 
obliged to prohibit it from passing in 
payment. 

After the overthrow of the western 
empire, gold ceased to be employed in 
coin till about the fourteenth century. 

We have a statute in the 31st of 
King Edward I., 1302, for ascertain- 
ing the former standard of English 
coin: first an English penny, still the 
largest coin in England, also called a 
sterling, probably from the cross on it, 
round, and without clipping, shall 
weigh thirty-two grains of wheat, well 
dried, and gathered out of the middle 
of the ear; second, twenty of these 
pence, or twenty pennyweights, shall 
make an ounce; third, twelve of these 
ounces shall make a pound. 

The pope, having collected much 
money in England by the tenths, Ed- 
ward I., 1507, laid his injunction on 
the pope’s nuncio, “ that neither the 
English coin nor silver, in mass nor in 
bullion, shall be carried out of the 
kingdom to the pope; but that the 
sums so raised shall be delivered to 
merchants in England, to be remitted 
to the pope by way of exchange.” It 
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* Gerard Malynes, in his Center of Commerce, printed in 1643, says that bills of 
exchange were not known so early as 1307. 
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does not, however, appear certain that 
the merchants were to remit by bills of 
exchange ; the probability is, that they 
accounted for it in their transactions 
with their Italian correspondents, and 
that these correspondents paid the 
pope.* 

Gold was first coined in England by 
Edward III. Act 18. cap. 6. orders that 
‘* money shall be made and exchanges 
ordained where the king shall please, 
viz. one piece of the value of six 
shillings, being the weight of two 
small florins of Florence, a second of 
half that value and weight, and a third 
of a quarter of the first.” This gold 
was of twenty-three carats three grains 
and a half fine, and half a grain in 
alloy. 

The standard of our silver coins was 
then eleven ounces and two penny- 
weights fine, and eighteen penny- 
weights alloy, called old sterling stand- 
ard; and an ounce of silver weighed 
exactly twenty pennyweights, and was 
coined into twenty silver pence. In the 
same year the king issued another pro- 
clamation, signifying that he had caused 
three other gold pieces to be coined, 
viz. one of six shillings and eightpence, 
in imitation of the gold florins of Flo- 
rence, which he names a noble, or half 
a mark; others of half that value, 
to be called a maille noble;+ and a 
third piece to be a quarter of the first, 
and to be called a ferling or farthing 
noble. By the same proclamation, 
the exportation of gold is prohibited, 
except the last-named coins. The 
subjects were also forbidden to deal 
with other than English coins; and 
all persons are directed to apply to 
his offices of exchange alone, in the 
Tower of London and other parts of 
the realm: one penny to be paid to 
the king for exchanging every noble, 
and for the smaller coins in proportion ; 
thus taking one-eightieth part of the 
value of all gold coins exchanged for 
silver ones. It subsequently appears, 
by a proclamation of the same year, 
that the people were discharged from 
paying the eightieth part; and the 
reason would seem to be, that gold 
was not so popular as silver. 
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+ Maille means the half of any presupposed integer, and signifies a halfpenny 
when named with a penny. The black maill of Scotland, Rob Roy, and Sir Walter 


Scott, was lifted by taking off the half of the cattle. 
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MATE OF INTEREST TO THE TIME OF 
EDWARD III. 


The preceding section describes the 
character, denomination, and relative 
value of the ancient monies of England, 
their respective qualities, and the gra- 
dual increase of the quantities in circu- 
lation, from the era of the iron plates 
and rings of the aborigines, to the 
golden nobles of Edward III. It is 
interesting in another point of view,— 
it discloses a principle which affects 
the history of money, and merits the 
investigation of those who treat of it 
theoretically as the symbol of value, 
and of its worth as a commodity. 

The original money, in the rudest 
times, was as truly representative 
as bank notes are in ours; but the 
progress of commerce would seem to 
have had the effect of changing it into 
materials whose intrinsic value was 
nearly equal to the price of the articles 
for which it passed. Subsequent 
events in politics and trade have since 
introduced a new transmutation, and 
the representative faculty has been 
renewed in paper; but whether, in 
seeking again to replace it by specie, 
we are not insensibly adhering to 
obsolete notions, deserves investigation. 
It is quite obvious that, in the whole- 
sale transactions of commerce, coin of 
any kind would be totally unfit, and 
that bills and representatives of value 
are the only instruments that can be 
judiciously employed. What is good 
in wholesale cannot be evil in retail ; 
and it claims consideration to deter- 
mine why notes, which actually repre- 
sent specific quantities of property, 
no matter whether gold or yoods, 
should not be as safe a medium in the 
small dealings of life, as those which 
are supposed to possess their value 
within themselves. The error, if it be 
so—and I am much inclined to think 
there is much in it erroneous—has 
arisen in consequence of the crown 
conniving at the abridgment of its 
own prerogative, in permitting banks 
and bankers to issue their own notes, 
which in so many instances have proved 
unsound representatives of the value 
which they professed to be worth. 

This, however, is not the proper 
place for discussing a question of such 
extensive import. My object is to 
record facts, chiefiy of an epochal kind ; 
and the immediate purport of this 
Section is to describe those variations 
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in the value of money as a commercial 
commodity, distinct from the relative 
value of the different denominations 
of the integers of which it was com- 
posed as a circulating medium. 

Interest, or usury, for the use of 
money, must be regarded as of the 
same nature as profit on ordinary 
stock ; and considering the light which 
the political economists have thrown 
on this subject, it seems incredible 
how to this day it has been suffered 
to remain a stigma on the commer- 
cial code of England, that profit on 
money should be held in a different 
and even delinquent point of view 
from profit on any other stock. It has 
never been effectually exposed, that 
insurance, having respect to the cir- 
cumstances of the borrower, is an 
ingredient which must be ever consi- 
dered by the lender; and that as no 
two individuals can, in respect to 
means, business, and personal cha- 
racter, be esteemed alike, the value of 
insuring, if I may say so, their respec- 
tive credits, ought not to be reckoned 
at an equal per centage. But without 
touching more particularly on the 
science of the subject, I shall now 
proceed to state what appear to have 
been the popular notions of interest 
and usury, as these notions have been 
expressed by law, and ratified by 
practice. 

Compensation for the use of money 
was a custom among the ancients, 
properly so called, and especially 
among the Romans, both Pagan and 
Christian; but the exact meaning of 
centesimum has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained: for although it literally 
signifies the hundredth part, some 
think that it means cent per cent. 
Constantine the Great directed that he 
who lent two bushels of corn was to 
receive a third; but this usury related 
only to corn; for by the same law the 
creditor is debarred from taking, as to 
money, more than a hundredth part. 
Sir Robert Filmer will have this cen- 
tesima to mean as much as the prin- 
cipal in a year; but others think it 
was only one per cent per month. 
The fact shews, whatever may have 
been the amount, that Constantine 
permitted interest or usury. The 
bishops of old increased their stock by 
use upon use, or compound interest, 
and caused by their exorbitancies in 
respect to this the seventeenth canon 
of the Council of Nice against the 
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clergy taking interest for money. It, 

however, continued among the laity 
until Charlemagne, in his capitularies, 
determined that it should no longer be 
permitted. 

The earliest authentic accounts of 
the stipulation for interest, or usury, 
in England, was about the year 1045. 
Sir Robert Filmer says, “ That ex- 
cepting an imperfect clause in the 
council of Calcluith, about the year 
787, till this year, when King Edward 
the Confessor began his reign, who had 
lived long in France, and had been 
seasoned with the principles of that 
kingdom, we find no prohibition of 
usury in England, and that he then 
first banished the usurers out of 
England.” 

Some of our historians assert that 
Jews came first into England with 
William the Conqueror, who allowed 
a number to come from Rouen, in 
consideration of a sum of money with 
which they presented him. But this, 
though the fact be true, is not the 
whole truth; for in the last year of 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, it is 
declared by his twenty-second law, 
that all Jews who were in the kingdom 
were to be under the king’s protection, 
so that none could put themselves into 
the service of any great man without 
the king’s leave, for that Jews and all 
that is theirs is the king’s. According 
to Tyrrel, the very next law is remark- 
able—for in those times, as in our 
own, the Jews were notorious for their 
traffic in usury, and yet the law forbids 
all usurers from continuing in the 
kingdom. It would seem, however, 
that the twenty-second law was issued 
to protect the Jews; and that this 
latter, the twenty-third, was to check 
all usurious practice among Christians 
as well as Jews. 

But in the year 1126, in a council 
held at Westminster by the pope’s 
legate, Cardinal de Crema, notwith- 
standing the severity of Edward the 
Confessor’s law, it was made only 
prohibitory on the clergy; and in 
another council, twelve years after, the 
same measure was confirmed by a 
decree stating, “that such of the 
clergy as were usurers and hunters 
after sordid gain, and for the public 
employments of the laity, should be 
degraded.” 

The earliest mention of the rate of 
interest in the English history is, 
according to Adam Anderson, in the 
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year 1199, when we find ten per cent 
was yearly allowed for the use of 
money. It was so in the tenth year 
of Richard I., on a mortgage for secur- 
ing one hundred marks to a Jew. 
This rate of interest prevailed till the 
reign of Henry VIII., 1545, when the 
custom was confirmed by law, but 
which the Jews afterwards evaded in 
their dealings with the necessitous, 
From that year a distinction seems to 
have gradually arisen between what is 
called legal interest and usury, and 
which continues to this day. Loff- 
tamma says, in allusion to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
that “ the Florentines and Lombards, 
who were then the only people that 
carried on any trade in France and 
England, together with the Jews, their 
brokers, usually extorted twenty per 
cent for the interest of money.” 

The sinfulness of taking usury, or 
interest for money lent, was revived at 
the Council of Vienna in 1311. Philip 
the Fair of France passed a decree, 
declaring, that “ if any shall obsti- 
nately persist in the error of presuming 
to affirm that usury is not sin, we 
decree that he shall be punished as 
a heretic.” The republic of Venice 
never permitted usury to be called in 
question by ecclesiastics. 

Edward III. was reduced by the 
expenses of his wars to pawn his 
crown three several times; and al- 
though «the rate of interest in these 
transactions has not been ascertained, 
it is still clear that interest was allowed; 
and yet in the year 1341, only two 
years after he had been obliged to 
pledge his crown, a law was made 
prohibiting usury or interest on money 
from being taken, as the bane of com- 
merce—a practice at the time universal, 
and which the wants of individuals in 
every succeeding age proved to be 
rational. 

One fact must be evident: a degree 
of sin has, from a very early period, 
been supposed to attach to the taking 
of interest or usury for money ; and 
possibly the continuance of this sup- 
posed moral taint is one of the main 
causes of the continuance of what are 
called the usury laws. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Next to money, if not equal in es- 
sential importance to the transactions 
of commerce, are, undoubtedly, weights 
and measures ; and yet it is a problem 
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of difficult solution to determine how 
it has happened alike to money and 
weights and measures, that a degree 
of slovenly negligence has ever pre- 
vailed: no effectual steady standard 
has ever been devised for either; and 
the utmost that even yet can be said 
with respect to the weights and mea- 
sures of the kingdom is, that only 
something has been done towards es- 
tablishing their uniformity — nothing 
as to fixing a natural and philosophical 
standard. 

About the year 975, or the end of 
King Edgar’s reign, it was enacted 
that one and the same money should 
be current throughout his dominions ; 
that the measure of Winchester should 
be the general standard; and that a 
wey of wool should be sold for half a 
pound of money. 

The common tradition, that the foot 
derives its extent and appellation from 
being formed according to the length 
of a king’s foot, obtains some degree 
of corroboration from an_ incident 
which took place in the year 1101; 
when, according to Hovedon, Henry I. 
corrected the false ell of the merchants, 
by making the length of his own arm 
the standard. 

In the year 1302 Edward I. pub- 
lished the Charta Mercatoria; and all 
historians agree, that he was the first 
of the English kings who established 
the customs on merchandise. By the 
same law it was also established, that 
eight pounds weight make a gallon of 
wine, and eight gallons of wine mea- 
sure make a bushel of London, and 
eight bushels a quarter. 

By the 14th of Edward ITI., 1342, a 
sack of wool, containing three hundred 
and sixty four pounds weight, was 
equal to twenty-six stone; each stone 
being equal to fourteen pounds weight. 

By the 31st of Edward ITI., 1357, 
herrings were ordered to be reckoned 
at six score to the hundred, and ten 
thousand to the last. 


ANCIENT COMPANIES AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


_ Monopolies, either by companies or 
individuals, are contrary to the spirit 
of commerce, but associations and in- 
corporated companies are the reverse ; 
and yet although no country has pro- 
fted so largely by them as England, 
it 1s remarkable that their advantageous 
nature does not appear to be yet well 
understood. The separate sharehold- 
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ers of associations are still considered, 
whatever may be the amount of their 
respective subscriptions, as responsi- 
ble, to the whole extent of their for- 
tunes, for the debts of the association. 
Without explaining the probable cause 
of this anomaly in the commercial 
system of England, I shall only ob- 
serve, that no good reason can be as- 
signed why associations upon the 
joint-stock system, if constituted upon 
fair and feasible intentions, should not 
be incorporated as a matter of right ; 
nor wherefore those persons who have 
but small capitals should not be pro- 
tected in the investment of their money 
for purposes of trade. Were joint- 
stock companies, after a due examina- 
tion of their objects, permitted to be 
declared incorporations, persons who 
have but little opportunity themselves 
of attending to the management of 
their savings, would then take shares 
in them with manifest advantage to 
the commerce of the country. 

The earliest mercantile association 
protected by the government of En- 
gland was that of a society of German 
merchants, who fixed their residence 
at a place called the Steelyard, or 
Staelhoff, in London; and who traded 
only with their own ships. They may 
be said to have possessed, but without 
a monopoly, the whole foreign com- 
merce of England; for whatever the 
nation furnished in its staples for 
trade was not exported by native mer- 
chants, but sold to foreigners, to be by 
them transmitted abroad. 

Fitzstephen, who wrote in the time 
of King Stephen, says that the mer- 
chants of different nations had, in his 
time, their own distinct quays and 
wharfs in London, and that the Dutch 
had the Steelyard. 

Other historians affirm that, as early 
as the year 979, a society of German 
merchants had a recognised existence 
in England. What Anderson remarks 
of the prejudices of the English, is, 
however, probably correct, that in an- 
cient times, foreigners coming to En- 
gland even only for the purposes of 
commerce, were generally regarded 
with jealousy by the people, for some- 
thing of the same antipathy still exists. 
It subjected them to several impolitic 
hardships both from kings and parlia- 
ments. From the privileges of cities 
and towns they were excluded; and 
the word “ foreigner,” in them, as it 
still does in London, denoted even 
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the corporation within their precincts, 
as well as every alien. Nor is it here 
unworthy of remark, that although the 
evil of this exclusive system still ex- 
ists, no effectual measure has yet been 
attempted to correct its operation and 
consequence. 

How early the corporations of trades 
were established, has not by antiqua- 
ries been yet well ascertained ; but 
in the reign of Henry I., between 
1100 and 1135, the weavers of Lon- 
don rendered a rent to the crown for 
their guild; and Madox, in his Firma 
Burgi, says that the weavers and 
bakers were the two most ancient fel- 
lowships in London. It is also re- 
corded, that in the twelfth century the 
weavers’ corporations at Oxford, and 
other places, paid annual fines to the 
king, for the privilege of their respec- 
tive guilds. James Howell, in his 
Londinopolis, gives a charter from 
Henry IL., granting to the weavers’ 
guild of London all the freedom and 
custom they had in his grandfather’s 
time, on paying to his use two marks 
in gold. This same prince granted in 
1189 a Gilda Mercatoria* to Walling- 
ford, which was then a considerable 
town, and also to Andover, Holston, 
Dunwich, and Great Yarmouth. 

But the royal consent to the for- 
mation of a house or society by the 
grant of gilda, appears to have been 
confined to the natives; for although 
the merchants of the Steelyard en- 
grossed the foreign trade of the king- 
dom in a great measure, and had ad- 
ditional immunities bestowed on them 
by our kings in the course of the 
twelfth century, they were not then an 
incorporation. About the middle of 
that century a society of our own na- 
tion was formed; and opened a cor- 
respondence with the Netherlands as 
real English merchants.t 
The Magna Charta, as well as other 


* It is necessary to remark, that before the year 1090 the word guild was applied 
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statutes, gave more assured freedom 
and safety to foreign merchants than 
in former times. There is still extant 
a missive from King John, in which, 
in return for the city of Cologne as- 
sisting his nephew Otho, king of the 
Romans, to arrive at the imperial dig- 
nity, he declares that he takes all the 
citizens of Cologne, with their goods 
and possessions in England, under his 
protection, granting them free ingress 
and egress through all his dominions 
with their merchandise; paying the 
due and ancient custom consented to 
by their ancestors and themselves. 
But although it cannot be doubted 
that the Steelyard in London was the 
usual resort of the German merchants, 
the first account to be met with of 
their acquiring that property is in the 
time of Henry III.; when, in the year 
1132, he granted it to certain mer- 
chants of Flandersand the Hanse Towns, 
on account of services which the Hanse- 
atics did to him in his wars. The 
merchants of Cologne were, however, 
the principal persons in the Steelyard ; 
and in 1136 the same king exempts 
them from two shillings which they 
were accustomed to pay out of their 
guildhall, and from all other customs. 
The privilege was also confirmed to 
them, that they might safely resort to 
fairs, and buy and sell every where 
freely. It would seem that, although 
the Cologne merchants are so distin- 
guished, the grant was to the Gildhalda: 
Teutonicorum, as the merchants of the 
Steelyard were once designated. 


THE MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE, AND 
THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 


The first commercial society of En- 
glish merchants was styled that of St. 
Thomas a Becket: they enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges, granted to them by the 
Duke of Brabant, to whose domin- 
ions they resorted with English wool, 
lead, and tin. From this associ- 







to the body or community of a city or town, or of a religious community. There 
were ecclesiastical guilds, as well as secular ones. Afterwards, the aggregate body 
of the trades of a town were called the gilda mercatoria, and the head officer was 
called the alderman of the merchants’ guild, as the dean of guild is to this day in 
Scotland. As trading towns increased in the number of inhabitants, the retailers 
and artisans in great towns obtained charters for incorporating their respective call- 
ings, and for engrossing and monopolising all the business of their own town ; but 


it was not until this year, 1090, that merchant-guilds, or fraternities, afterwards 
styled corporations, came first into common use. 


+ The society of Thomas 4 Becket. 
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ation, that of the Merchants of the 
Staple of England took its rise. The 
traders called Notable Merchants by 
the ordinances of early times, were 
all foreigners, as appears by Magna 
Charta, as well as by the statute of the 
Staple, the 27th of Edward ITT. 

‘he merchants of the staple were so 
named from their exporting the staple 
wares of the kingdom. The associa- 
tion was formed about 1267, and they 
only exported raw materials, such as 
wool, skins, lead, and tin. The asso- 
ciation was placed under regulation by 
several of the kings, and was the 
means of bringing in considerable 
wealth. 

The grower of wool, one of our most 
important staples, contented himself 
at first with the sale of it at his own 
door, or at the next market-town. 
“Thence arose,” says Gerard Malynes, 
“a sort of men, who bought it of him, 
and begot a traffic between them and 
the foreign cloth-makers,” who, from 
their being established for sale of their 
wools in some certain city, commo- 
dious for intercourse, were first named 
Staplers ; but, I conceive, long before 
this time. 

Although the Netherlanders had a 
most flourishing manufacture for wool- 
len cloths, yet they had no wool of 
their own, sufficient either in quan- 
tity or quality to supply their vast 
manufacture. The principal source 

of supply was England. I have al- 

ready shewn, that there is reason to 
believe that they had English wool 
as early as the tenth century. In 
the eleventh and twelfth they un- 
doubtedly were supplied from this 
country; and in the thirteenth these 
staplers were instituted, to collect the 
wool in the inland counties, and bring 
it to the most convenient sea-ports, 
for paying the king’s customs, previous 
to its exportation to the Netherlands. 

After we began to make woollen 
cloths for exportation, the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company, though of less 
antiquity, gradually gained the ascen- 
dant over the Staplers’ Company. 
This association originated in the 
guild of mercers, about the year 1296, 
in London, and in consequence, it is 
said, of their first attempts to manu- 
facture woollens for the foreign market. 
This is their own account of their ori- 
gin before a committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1638: they, however, 
had no incorporated appellation till 
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the time of Henry VII. But in their 
charters, both of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I., there is a reservation 
to the company of the rights of the 
merchants of the staples of England — 
the Staplers. When at length, in con- 
sequence of the increase in the manu- 
facture of cloth, it was judged expe- 
dient to prohibit the exportation of 
raw wool, the Staplers’ Company 
dwindled away. They are now but 
a mere name ; nevertheless, they main- 
tain the form and shew of a corpora- 
tion, by continuing the annual election 
of their officers, according to their 
ancient charters; and by those who 
deal in wool taking up their livery in 
the company, and contributing to their 
corporate expenses. They never, how- 
ever, had a hall of their own within 
the walls of London ; but the Chancery 
Inn, near Holborn Bars, was so deno- 
minated from warehouses which they 
anciently had there : they had another 
warehouse, which, since the erection of 
Westminster Bridge, has lost its name 
and place. 

I cannot conclude this section with- 
out remarking, that the two companies, 
the Staplers’, and the Merchant Ad- 
venturers’, appear to have been the 
earliest and the only incorporations in 
England for mutual profit. The mer- 
chants of the Steelyard were only an 
association analogous to that of the 
East India Company in China, of 
foreigners pursuing severally their own 
respective individual interests, and 
connected by grants of privileges and 
a common purpose of protection. The 
companies of tradesmen were similarly 
united ; but being subjects, enjoyed, as 
native privileges, many of those im- 
munities which the others only ob- 
tained by grants. These latter guilds 
were early established in London after 
the Norman conquest. Maddox men- 
tions several as early as 1180, 26th of 
Henry II., that were amerced to the 
crown, at which time there were several 
warranted guilds, as those of the wea- 
vers, saddlers, &c.; but the oldest 
charters now in being, of the most 
eminent companies in London, are of 
a later date. The goldsmiths and 
skinners are of 1327 ; the grocers, an- 
ciently called the pepperers, in 1345; 
the mercers, in 1393; the haberdash- 
ers, in 1407; the fishmongers, in 
1433; the vintners, in 1437; the 
drapers, in 1439; the ironmongers, 
in 1464; the merchant tailors, in 
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1496. The other companies, as well 
as the mercantile associations, except 
the two before mentioned, are all later. 
Nor ought I to conclude without 
alluding to the following instructive 
remarks of the Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale on this topic, in his Primitive 
Organisation of Mankind. 


“It appears,” says his lordship, 
“‘ very plainly by those ancient guilds 
that were erected in England for the 
woollen manufacture, as at Lincoln, 
York, Oxford, and divers other cities, 
that in the time of King Henry IT. and 
Richard I. this kingdom greatly flou- 
rished in that art; but by the trouble. 
some wars in the time of King John and 
Henry III., and also in the times of 
Edward I. and Edward II., this manu- 
facture was wholly lost, and all our 
trade ran out in wools, woolfels, and 
leather, carried out in specie ; and that 
manufacture during those warlike times 
had its course in France, the Nether- 
lands, and the Hanse Towns. But b 
the wisdom and peaceable times of Ed. 
ward III. he regained that art hither 
again, after near one hundred years’ 
discontinuance ; so that we are not to 
conclude, that every new appearance of 
any art or science is the first production 
of it.” 

STAPLES. 


Although it is commonly said that 
the great ancient staples of England 
were tin, lead, wool, and skins; yet 
only tin and wool appear to have ob- 
tained much attention from the legis- 
lature. Skins and leather, as well as 
lead, are scarcely noticed before the 
time of Edward III., although it is 
certain that they must have been— 
particularly skins—of great import- 
ance to the internal trade of the coun- 
try, from the very earliest epochs. 

Before the Romans attempted to 
colonise the island, the inhabitants 
were dressed in skins; and subse- 
quently, in castles, churches, and 
abbeys, there must have been a great 
consumption of lead. To these four 
staples, others scarcely less valuable 
have been discovered —coals, co pper, 
and salt. My immediate object, ao 
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ever, being only in this section to treat 
of the history of English commerce 
rior to the conclusion of the reign of 
dward III., the consideration of these 
latter staples will come more under 
attention elsewhere. 


WwooL. 


Wool* was undoubtedly one of the 
original articles which constituted a 
staple of England: prior, however, to 
1313, it does not appear to have been 
manufactured into cloth for export- 
ation. In 960 the manufactories of 
Flanders were certainly established, 
and at that time they drew their chief 
supplies, and for long after, from Eng- 
land. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that the Britons learned the art of 
manufacturing it into cloth from the 
Romans, although ages elapsed before 
they were in a condition to supply 
more than their own wants. In 1172 
is the earliest allusion to foreign wool 
being imported into England. Stowe 
quotes a charter of Henry I., declaring, 
that if any cloth were found to be 
made of Spanish wool, mixed with 
English wool, the mayor of London 
should see it burnt; “ which,” says 
Anderson, “shews the antiquity of 
English woollen cloths being all made 
of Spanish wool.” The passage, how- 
ever, admits of another interpretation ; 
for the exportation to the Netherlands 
was at that time encouraged, and it 
may be inferred, that the importation 
of Spanish wool was discouraged, and 
woollen cloth made only of English 
wool. At all events, 1 cannot find 
under what circumstances Spanish 
wool was, at this time, at all imported 
into England. 

As early as 1197, broad cloth was 
certainly made in England. Richard I. 
cap. 27, declares that woollen cloth, 
wherever it be made, shall be all of 
one breadth; viz. two ells within the 
lists, and of the same goodness in the 
middle as in the edges.+ 

The pensionary De Witt says, that 
many of the Flemish and Brabant 
manufacturers removed, soon after the 
year 1300, into Holland ; and certain 





* It has been doubted whether wool he strictly a staple of England ; but when the 
sheep was first introduced into the island, is hidden in the darkness of antiquity. 
Sheep's wool is generally, supposed to be the product of cultivation: we know of no 
wild animal which resembles the wool-bearing sheep. 

+ In 1253 sheep were so scarce in England, in proportion to the demand for 
wool, that a fleece was estimated at two-thirds of the value of the ewe which pro- 


duced it, together with the lamb. 
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it is, that the letters of license which 
Edward III. granted to weavers, and 
other foreign workmen belonging to 
the Netherlands, to settle in England, 
rendered them instrumental in esta- 
blishing our woollen manufactures.— 
This is not, however, altogether cor- 
rect; for we see by the regulations of 
Richard I. for woollens, that broad- 
cloth was made in this country at least 
as early as 1197, more than a hundred 
years previous. ; 

The city of Antwerp, in 1312, was 
the staple port in the Netherlands for 
English wool; and the English ports 
for export were Weymouth, South- 
ampton, Boston, Yarmouth, Hull, 
Lynn, Ipswich, and Newcastle: from 
which ports alone, by an injunction in 
1320, by King Edward II., and from 
none other, might wool be exported 
from England.* 

In 1328, the measure and assize of 
cloth, ray and colour, were regulated 
by law; “ whereby it is directed, the 
length and breadth of the two sorts of 
cloth, that the king’s aulneger+ shall 
measure them; and they shall be for- 
feited to the king if they be short of 
the following lengths and _ breadths, 
viz.; first, the cloths of ray (not co- 
loured) were to be twenty-eight yards 
in length, and six quarters broad ; 
secondly, the coloured cloths were to 
be twenty-six long, and six quarters 
and a half wide.” This is the first 
time the aulneger is mentioned in the 
statute-book, and he was so called 
from an aulne, or ell. 

Our kings and parliaments under- 
took to regulate the dimensions of 
cloth coming from abroad, no doubt 
to procure some advantage for the 
English manufacturers. One John 
May, the general aulneger, published 
a treatise, in 1613, called A Declara- 
tion of the State of Clothing now 
used in this Realm of England; in 
which he says, that before the making 
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of cloth —that is, fine cloth—in Eng- 
land, the aulneger was ordained, who 
exercised that office upon all cloths 
coming from foreign parts, to measure 
and try them when they were put on 
land, even as far back as the fifteenth 
year of King Edward II., in 1322, by 
letters patent. 

One of the most important laws for 
the establishment of just notions re- 
specting commerce was passed by 
Edward III., in 1328, abolishing the 
staples, or, rather, the limitation of the 
places where the staples were sold ; and 
declaring that all merchant strangers 
may go and come with merchandise 
into England, after the tenour of the 
great charter. 

We now approach the era from 
which the commercial greatness of 
England may be dated—an event 
which reflects not more renown on the 
wisdom of Edward III. than the esta- 
blishment of the royal navy, and his 
heroic achievements in France. 

Observing that the vast power and 
riches of the Netherlands proceeded 
from their woollen manufactures, and 
that they owed much of their wealth 
to the wool of England, he became 
anxious to attract the artificers of that 
manufacture into this country. In the 
fourth volume of Rymer’s Fad. p. 496, 
we find the first mention of any effec- 
tual measure to accomplish this. It 
is a letter of protection to John Kemp, 
of Flanders, a woollen cloth weaver, 
coming over to exercise his trade in 
England, in the year 1331, and to 
teach it to such people as shall incline 
to learn it; the king taking Kemp with 
all his servants, apprentices, goods, 
and chattels, into his royal protection, 
and promising the same likewise to all 
others of his occupation ; as also to all 
dyers and fullers, inclined to come and 
settle in England. 

Seventy families of Walloons§ were 
in consequence induced, in that year, 


* The Brabant manufacturer Hanks gave his name to the skein of worsted, 
which still retains it; and Thomas Blanket, a weaver in Bristol, has given a bed- 


fellow both to ladies and gentlemen. 


+ The office of aulneger was very ancient. 


Peroult le Tayleur, who held the 


office in the time of Edward I., having forfeited it, the king, by writ of privy seal, 
commanded the treasurer to let Pieres de Edmonton have it.— Madox. 

t John Kemp’s descendants are supposed to still survive at Kendal, where he 
settled ; and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the woollen manufactures of that town 


were as great as at present. 
Falstaff ? 


Who has not heard of Kendal Green and Sir John 


_§ The first account of any foreign weavers settled in England, is recorded by 
William of Malmsbury and Giraldus Cambrensis, who relate, that a number of 
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to accept of Edward’s invitation ; and 
it deserves particular notice, as an 
instance how much political causes 
influence the migrations of trade, that 
this most important event corresponds 
with the time mentioned by De Witt, 
in his Interest of Holland, where he 
says, “that the cloth-makers of Flan- 
ders began to be uneasy under their 
earl, by which they sought other places 
of settlement elsewhere.” 

In considering, as the mind uncon- 
sciously does, the amazing conse- 
quences and the wealth which arose 
from this measure of King Edw. III., 
it should still be recollected, that it 
was not to him altogether that we owe 
the introduction of woollen manufac- 
tures, but only of the fabrics of cloth 
which the Netherlanders were accus- 
tomed to make, and which were then 
the most common in use throughout 
Europe. Woollen cloth of some kind 
was, from the time of the Romans, 
always made in Britain; and when 
they retired, the art was left behind. 
Nor can it be supposed that our Saxon 
ancestors had not always manufacturers 
among them, at least of the coarse 
cloth used by the common people. 
It seems historically probable, that the 
higher orders and the nobility for many 
years imported their clothing from 
Italy; for it was certainly not before 
the tenth century that the Netherlands 
began to acquire any name as woollen 
manufacturers. Indeed, it admits of 
no question, that when historians say 
the woollen manufactures were intro- 
duced into England by Edward IIL, 
all that is meant can be no more than 
that they were first established by him 
on a great scale, and encouraged with 
a view to exportation. Before his 
time, the common people made, in 
their own families, such clothing as 
they required. 

From the time of the conquest down- 
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wards, the making of some sort of 
woollen cloth and linen in England is 
past all doubt ; as we have seen, that 
in the reign of Henry II. there was a 
guild, or fraternity, of weavers in 
London. In the charter which Henry 
III. was obliged to sign, in 1225, there 
is, in the twenty-fifth article, the fol- 
lowing stipulation: “ that there be 
one breadth of dyed cloth, russets, and 
haberjicts ;” that is to say, two yards 
within the lists, which perfectly justi- 
fies what has been said of the ambi- 
guity of the woollen manufactures of 
England, without, however, detracting 
from the great policy of Edward in 
fostering the same manufactures as 
those of the Netherlands, by encou- 
raging their operatives to settle in 
England.* But still give the honour 
due to the heroic and politic Edward; 
for although from an ancient date there 
had been a gradual converging of the 
elements of English commerce, it was 
not until they received the fiat of his 
wisdom that they assumed that form 
and consistency, the progress of which 
constitutes the agreeable object of this 
undertaking. 


TIN. 


It belongs not to the scope of this 
essay to examine the trade which the 
ancient Pheenicians are said to have 
had with Cornwall for tin; it is, how- 
ever, certain, according to Matthew 
Paris, that in the year 1241 it was 
considered as a production peculiar 
to England, and was only known 
in Cornwall and Devonshire. Sub- 
sequent to that period, it was dis- 
covered in Germany, and particularly 
in Bohemia, by a Cornishman, who 
had been banished on account of his 
misdemeanours. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that the an- 
cient Britons wrought the tin mines of 
Cornwall, and carried the metal in 











Flemings were driven out of their own country by an extraordinary encroachment 


of the sea, about the time of William the Conqueror. 


[Could it be when the 


Godwin Sands were formed?] These weavers were first placed in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlisle, but afterwards transplanted by Henry I. into Pembrokeshire. _ 
The walloon manufacturers were distributed over the kingdom at the following 
places:—The manufacturers of fustians, at Norwich; of baise, at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk ; of sayes and serges, at Colchester; of broad-cloths, in Kent; of kerseys, 
in Devonshire ; of frieses, in Wales ; of cloth, in Kendal ; of coarse cloths, in York- 
shire ; of cloth, in Hampshire, Berkshire, and Sussex ; and of serges, at Taunton, 


in Somersetshire. 


* Itis a point probably of easy determination when the woolsacks were intro- 
duced into the House of Lords. As Edward was undoubtedly a prince of a poetical 


taste, it seems not improbable that they were introduced by him about 1376. 
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carts to the shore, where foreign mer- 
chants bought it, and transported it to 
Gaul. 

The Saxons, as Camden tells us, 
abandoned these mines; for, to this 
day, says he, the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent country call a mine that is 
given over on account of being unpro- 
ductive, the leaving of the Saracens, to 
whom the working of them had been 
given up. After the Normans came 
into Cornwall, the mines yielded great 
revenues, especially to Richard, the 
brother of Henry III. Edmund, a 
younger brother, first granted the tin- 
ners a charter, we know not wherefore, 
and first framed the stannary laws ; 
but it was not till the time of Ed- 
ward III. that a lord warden was ap- 
pointed. 

The ancient duty on tin, payable to 
the Dukes of Cornwall, was two pounds 
for every two thousand pounds weight. 
All tin is obliged to be carried to one 
of the four towns appointed to impress 
it with a stamp, and the impost must 
be paid there before it is allowed to be 
carried away. 

In 1638 the preparation of tin for 
exportation attracted the attention of 
government. From the time of Ed- 
ward III., whatever the trade in it 
may have amounted to, it appears, 
from the silence of history on the sub- 
ject, that it had acquired but little 
attention from the legislature. In this 
year, however, abuses, in the course of 
ages, had tainted it, and made the 
regulation of the trade an object of 
law; for Charles I. prohibited the ex- 
portation from Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, until it was duly assayed, weigh- 
ed, and coined, as the stamping of it 
was called, by the stannary laws; and 
the importation from foreign parts was 
prohibited. About this time—and pro- 
bably the cause of the renewed atten- 
tion of government to the tin trade—a 
tin mine was discovered in Barbary, 
which, in apprehension that it would 
cause a decrease in the revenue of 
the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, gave rise to a curious proclama- 
tion, by which the importation of tin 
from Barbary was prohibited ; and to 
promote the consumption of tin and 
pewter in the king’s realms, it was di- 
rected that all the measures for wine, ale, 
Ke., to be used in taverns, &c., shall 
be of tin or pewter, stamped or sealed. 


IRON. 
Iron is undoubtedly now one of the 
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most valuable of the staples of Eng- 
land. As it is an ore generally found 
on the surface, it must have been early 
discovered: I do not assume, there- 
fore, too mcuh when [I say that ever 
since the Romans first possessed the 
country, it must have been worked 
with advantage. In the forest of Dean, 
in Gloucestershire, as well as in other 
parts, their forges and tools, with heaps 
of iron-stone and cinders and coins, are 
still dug up; yet no statute respecting 
the metal appears to have been made 
earlier than the 28th of Edward IIT. 
1354, which prohibits all iron made in 
England, = also all iron imported, 
from being carried out of the realm, on 
pain of forfeiting double the value ex- 
ported; by which it would appear 
that iron was in great request. It is 
unnecessary to remark on the objects 
of this statute, that iron was at that 
time one of the indigenous productions 
of the country; but from the scarcity 
which gave rise to the statute, it could 
not have been an extensive article of 
trade, though the fact of its being then 
imported and exported is placed be- 
yond all doubt. 


COALS. 


In the year 1078, Duke Robert, son 
to William the Conqueror, going on an 
expedition to Scotland, founded a castle 
on the river Tyne, near a village called 
Monkcester, which has since gradu- 
ally increased to the great and opulent 
town of Newcastle, in consequence of 
the prodigious quantities of pit coal 
discovered in the bowels of the earth 
in its neighbourhood. Previous to the 
building of the castle, it does not ap- 
pear that pit coals were known as an 
object of any trade; nor was it before 
the year 1234, when Henry III. con- 
firmed the charter to the town granted 
by John his father, that the discovery 
of them had been of much public 
repute. In that charter, Henry ac- 
cords to the honest men of the place 
license to dig coals and stone in the 
common soil without the walls called 
the Castle Moor, and to convert them 
to their own profit. 

In early times the city of London 
was so well surrounded by woods and 
forests that fuel was in great abund- 
ance; but about the close of the reign 
of Edward I., the trades of that city, 
which required much fuel, first began 
to use sea coal, against which practice 
several of the nobility, gentry, and 
others, complained to the king as 
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being a public nuisance, and he 
granted a commission of inquiry into 
the same. In consequence of the re- 
port made, he issued a severe procla- 
mation against the use of pit or sea- 
borne coals; but notwithstanding, in 
consequence of the price of wood fuel 
increasing, those trades were obliged 
to have recourse to sea coal, and they 
were supplied from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This established the prosperity 
of that town; but it was not till the 
thirty-first year of Edward ITI., 1357, 
that the wealth and trade of the place 
were put on an independent footing. 
Henry III., as we have seen, granted 
leave to dig coals on the Castle Moor ; 
but Edward III.,in this year, abso- 
lutely granted to the burgesses the 
Castle Moor and the Castle Field in 
property. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that they yet exported much coal; 
but the trade with London was in- 
creasing, and the grant of the lands 
mentioned clearly proves that the 
prosperity of Newcastle and of the 
coal trade is entirely owing to the 
munificent policy of Edward III. 


LINEN. 


1 have not been able to ascertain at 
what period the cultivation of flax was 
first introduced into these islands; but 
there is no doubt that it must have 
been very early, if not beyond the 
reach of authentic history. 

The linen manufacture came first 
from Egypt into Greece, and thence 
travelled westward into France and 
Flanders ; next, probably, into Ger- 
many, whence the cultivation of flax, 
as well as the manufacture, may have 
been introduced by our Saxon ances- 
tors. It seems probable that here and 
in other rigid climates it was preceded 
by the use of woollen cloths ; the latter 
being necessary to preserve men from 
the inclemency of the weather, the for- 
mer being rather a species of luxury. 
Many barbarous nations at this day 
live without linen at all. Certain, 
however, it is, that in the time of 
Henry IIT. (1253) fine linen appears 
to have been made in England. In 
Maddox’s History of the Exchequer, 
p- 259, King Henry III. directs, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his reign, the 
sheriffs of Wilts and Sussex to buy for 
him, each out of his respective county, 
one thousand ells of fine linen, and to 
send it to his wardrobe at Westmin- 
ster; and I have already sufficiently 
shewn, that long before this the guild 
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or weavers’ company in London had 
an existence recognised by charter. 


ALE. 


When the art of manufacturing ale, 
so important to the English nation, 
was first introduced, seems hardly sus- 
ceptible of proof— probably by the 
Romans; at all events, it is of great 
antiquity; for in the laws of Ina the 
King of Wessex, who died in the year 
728, both ale and alehouses are men- 
tioned. 

It was not until the 51stof Henry III. 
(1266) that the first statute was 
made for the assize of bread and ale, 
by which the true rate of living or 
maintenance in those times may be 
ascertained. At that time a gallon of 
ale was sold for about a penny half- 
penny of our money in cities. 


WINE. 


Although from a very early date 
vines were cultivated in England, I 
fear it would look like a paradox to 
say that wine ought to be considered 
as one of the staples of the country, 
the vine not being indigenous to the 
soil and climate. That there were 
vineyards of old in England is certain. 
Maddox, in his History of the Exche- 
quer, mentions, in the fifth year of 
King Stephen (1140), the king’s vine- 
dresser at Rockingham and the king’s 
vineyard. In 1230, the vine twigs and 
the wine press are also spoken of. 
Henry I1., by his marriage with Elea- 
nor, daughter of the Duke of Acqui- 
taine, first brought the English ac- 
quainted with the southern parts of 
France, on the ocean side; and from 
his time a considerable trade for wines 
was carried on with Bourdeaux, by 
English shipping, until the English 
were dispossessed of it. 


SILK. 


The earliest account which we pos- 
sess of the introduction of this beau- 
tiful article into England is in the year 
1170, the year in which the Welsh 
historians allege that Madoc discovered 
America, and about the time that 
Henry II. was induced to attempt 
the conquest of Ireland. Silk is first 
mentioned as having been worn at the 
coronation, the king’s suit costing 
twenty-eight pounds. In the time of 
King John, silken garments were also 
known ; but, inclusive of the reign of 
Edward III.,itdoes not appear properly 
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to have been an article of trade, but 
rather one of those strange and rare 
luxuries of which the great and opu- 
lent occasionally possess themselves. 


FISHERIES. 


The value of the British fisheries has 
been long, in the opinion of theoretical 
statesmen, of incalculable value and of 
inexhaustible extent. I confess myself 
doubtful as to these points, and I 
believe their full importance has been 
ascertained. Changes in the migra- 
tions of fishes may cause one season 
to be more successful in fishing than 
others; but, it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned, that both as to the art of curing 
and the quantity to be obtained, we 
have nearly reached the maximum of 
the trade. 

The first intimations of the her- 
ring fishing is in a charter of the 
35th year of Edward I. (1306.) But 
there is some ground for supposing, 
that even at that time the trade could 
not have been of much importance, as 
the art of salting herrings, as now 
practised, was not discovered till long 
afier.* In the reign of Edward II. 
(1310), however, the English were 
certainly in the habit of frequenting 
the coast of Norway for herrings, and 
voyages of some extent appear to have 
been made with them. Herrings could 
not be carried to any distance without 
being cured ; and yet it is undoubted 
that herrings, either wet or dried, were 
a saleable commodity at this time in 
foreign parts. 

Among other articles of provisions 
shipped for Guienne by Edward III. 
in 1338, were fifty-six lasts of her- 
rings, which must have been of the 
kind cured red, as it was not till 1347 
that the art of pickling was discovered. 

But it was not until the year 1357 
that the herring fishery began to obtain 
the attention of that great king. It 
was in that year (the thirty-first of his 
reign) that the act called the statute 
of herrings was made, to prohibit the 
people of Great Yarmouth from going 
out to sea to meet the herring fishers 
coming to Yarmouth, to forestall the 
market. By that statute it was enact- 
ed, that herrings should be brought 
freely and unsold into the haven of 
Yarmouth, where the fair was kept, 
and that none should buy any herrings 
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in their houses by covin, nor in any 
other manner, at a higher price than 
forty shillings per last of ten thousand 
herrings (or twelve barrels modern) ; 
neither shall any pyker (a small ves- 
sel) practise the buying of fresh her- 
rings, in the haven of Yarmouth, be- 
tween Michaelmas and the feast of 
St. Martin. The hundred herrings 
shall be accounted six score, and the 
last ten thousand. The ordinances in 
this statute are directed to be holden 
in all the towns of England where 
herrings are taken and searched. 

By this and other statutes of this 
reign, the fair for herrings at Yarmouth 
appears to have been a very great one, 
and drew vessels from London and 
many other ports. 

By the statutes alluded to, it is cer- 
tain that there must have been then a 
vast fishery on the Norfolk coast, as 
well for other fish as for herrings. 
The principal ports were Blackney, 
Clay, Cromer, &c., having at this 
period many doggers and other vessels; 
but when the Dutch discovered the art 
of pickling, and entered, in conse- 
quence, with so much zeal into the 
fishery, those towns fell into such 
decay, that money was granted by 
parliament for their relief. 

It deserves to be noticed, that in the 
act 3ist Edward III., chap. 2, no man 
may buy nets, hooks, or other instru- 
ments for the fishery in the county of 
Norfolk, excepting owners, masters, 
and mariners of vessels using the fish- 
ery, upon pain of imprisonment —a 
provision, probably, devised for keep- 
ing the mystery of fishery from being 
communicated to other nations. Cer- 
tain it is that Yarmouth, in particular, 
has ever since excelled in the art of 
curing herrings red; and that it was 
not until the Dutch discovered the art 
of pickling that she felt the effects of 
any competition in the trade. 

In 1360, we find the attention of the 
king again directed to the herring fish- 
ery. By an act (35th of King Ed- 
ward III., 1360) called the ordinance 
of herrings, it is directed, that instead 
of the restraints hitherto laid on fishers 
and buyers of herrings at the fairs of 
Yarmouth, it was ordained, that in 
lieu of confining the sale of herrings 
daily to the time between sunrise and 
sunset, and the power assumed by the 


* A Dutchman, of the name of Buckelem, is said to have invented the present 


method of pickling herrings. 
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hosts of the town of Yarmouth, who 
lodged the fishers for herrings, of di- 
recting the sale of them, whereby the 
prices were greatly raised above the 
former prices, all persons are now at 
liberty to buy herrings openly at Yar- 
mouth fair, but not privily. None 
shall bid upon another till he has 
done, and herrings may be sold by 
fishers at any time or hour. 

Although, in some of the measures 
adopted by Edward III. for the encou- 
ragement of the herring fishery, it must 
be allowed that oversights and errors 
were committed, we see how it gradu- 
ally obtained more and more of his 
attention, and was ultimately esta- 
blished by him as one of the great 
branches of the commerce of the king- 
dom. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


Prior to the reign of Edward I[II., 
we do not often meet with instances 
of the kings borrowing money; but 
the active policy and warlike enter- 
prises of that monarch drew him 
several times into great pecuniary 
difficulties. Although it was not till 
many years subsequent, that what is 
now understood as national debt was 
regarded as such, yet it may be said 
that the expedients which he was from 
time to time induced to adopt, tended 
to smooth the way, and to familiarise 
the people, to the creation of that 
accumulated burden, which now con- 
stitutes so great and so intricate a 
mass of the fiscal arrangements of the 
kingdom. 

Whether before the time of Edward I. 
there had been any loans contracted by 
the kings of England to aid their 
finances, appears doubtful; but when 
he was in Palestine, Prince of Wales, 
he borrowed of the Templars twenty- 
four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four livres Tournois; and in 
consequence, in the year 1274, we 
find a discharge given to this king for 
that sum by the master of the Templars 
in London, and also for five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three livres 
six sols and eight deniers for costs, 
damages, and interest. 

Edward II. borrowed money at 
different times from the Lombard 
merchants, chiefly, those of Florence 
and Lucca, who had great commercial 
dealings with London. It is supposed, 
as no mention is made of interest for 
these debts, that the barons of ex- 
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chequer, who then managed the king's 
revenue, were directed to pay the 
principal sums at the times specified; 
the interest was calculated prospec- 
tively, and added beforehand. The 
same king was often reduced by his 
Scottish wars to such pecuniary distress, 
that he was obliged to borrow money, 
as it was called, of his bishops, abbots, 
and other wealthy ecclesiastics. In 
the year 1312, he demanded of every 
bishop from one hundred to five hun- 
dred marks; from abbots, and from 
some deans and chapters, five hundred, 
three hundred, two hundred, or one 
hundred each; and from four or five 
of them, forty or fifty marks each. I 
am not, however, quite certain that 
these sums were constituted a debt, or 
taken as a gift. In the year 1315 
he also issued another order of levy. 

But whatever were the necessities 
of Edward II., those of his successor 
were far greater. His wars with 
France were a dreadful drain on his 
exchequer, and obliged him to have 
recourse to expedients for relief which 
would amaze the statesmen of modem 
times. The earliest of his loans appears 
to have been contracted in 1329, the 
second year of his reign. In the fourth 
volume of the Federa, p. 387, we find 
a deed, by which he borrowed five 
thousand marks of the society of the 
Bardi of Florence, for defraying the 
expense of his voyage to France; and 
at the same time acknowledges a 
former debt of seven thousand marks. 
In return for those services, he pro- 
mises to pay them two thousand pounds 
sterling. Thus, be it observed, that 
without the name of interest, or of 
usury, which the church had so often 
declared unlawful, the Lombards were 
content to be overpaid by the name of 
a free gift. 

In 1332, when Eleonora, the sister 
of the king, was contracted in marriage 
with Reynolds, Earl of Guilders and 
Zutphen, he agreed to give her a 
portion of ten thousand marks sterling; 
and to enable him to make the pay- 
ment, he demanded assistance from 
his bishops, abbots, and — much, 
as I suppose, in the way his father did 
from them in the Scottish wars. 

It does not appear that Edward III. 
was very scrupulous in his respect for 
the church: he not only borrowed her 
treasures, and demanded subsidies from 
the clergy, but sometimes had recourse 
to more violent methods of obtaining 
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their help. He seized the wealth of 
the alien priors; and in 1338 bor- 
rowed of many religious houses their 
gold and silver plate, such as fine gold 
cups set with precious stones, as also 
crucifixes of the same kind, with many 
other rich utensils of gold and silver, 
with jewels and rings set with precious 
stones, giving the owners acknowledg- 
ments for paying the same as therein 
valued; and in the same year he 
borrowed eleven thousand pounds of 
William de la Pole, an English mer- 
chant at Antwerp. There is also an 
acknowledgment of Edward’s, of the 
same date, to the same person, for 
seven thousand five hundred pounds 
more. For which services he was 
made chief baron of the exchequer 
of England, a knight banneret, and 
had the lordship of Holderness be- 
stowed on him, with other crown 
lands. 

At this period the king’s necessities 
appear to have been very urgent; for 
in the same year he borrowed one 
thousand and forty-one marks from 
the Prior of St. John’s of Jerusalem, 
in Clerkenwell. Nor was his condi- 
tion better in the following year, 1339 ; 
for he actually pawned his imperial 
crown to the Elector of Tiers for fifty 
thousand gold florins of Florence. 
He also pawned the queen’s crown, 
and another smaller one, to others; 
and they could not be redeemed with- 
out payment of usury or interest. It 
is said that Edward pawned his crown 
three several times. He also borrowed 
one hundred and forty thousand gold 
florins at Antwerp from a Lucca mer- 
chant, and fifty-four thousand more of 
three others at Mechlin, and nine 
thousand six hundred more of the 
Lombard merchants of the society of 
the Bardi, and six thousand four hun- 
dred of the society of the Peruch, 
to redeem certain of his jewels pawned 
at Bruges. In the following year he 
also borrowed considerably. 

In 1346, immediately after the great 
battle of Cresy, such were the pecu- 
uiary perplexities of Edward III., 
that he again seized the revenues of 
the ecclesiastical foreigners, and made 
arge demands for loans from his 
bishops and the religious houses re- 
spectively, from so high as one thou- 
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sand marks down to forty pounds. 
Loans also were demanded from se- 
veral laymen, particularly from John 
Charleton of London, one thousand 
pounds. 

These sketches serve to shew the 
difficulties to which one of the most 
triumphant sovereigns of England was 
sometimes reduced. It falls not within 
the scope of this essay to treat of the 
general finances; but I ought to ob- 
serve, that a current steady revenue was 
certainly not then established, and that 
the subsidies and grants made by par- 
liament were rather incidental occur- 
rences, than regular fiscal transactions 
that could be always relied upon. 

SUMMARY. 

The preceding sketches exhibit a 
summary of the origin and sources 
of English commerce, and shew that 
in the reign of Edward III. more was 
done for its best interests than in all 
preceding time. That splendid epoch 
is indeed distinguished in the annals 
of England; and it is difficult to 
point out a period when political 
wisdom was more eminently displayed, 
or the nation deeper engaged in heroic 
enterprises and liberal schemes of civil 
polity. 

The arts, to the close of this great 
epoch, had been gradually progressive. 
The buildings and edifices erected by 
the king, and in his age, have ever 
been esteemed of the most magnificent 
character. Gold was first coined by 
him—an incident demonstrative of the 
increasing wealth of the kingdom. 
The royal navy was first established. 
France was subdued ; and the King of 
Scotland taken prisoner at the head of 
the forces of his country. Artillery, 
the right arm of war, was then in- 
vented, and he was the first prince 
who employed it in battle. But he 
conferred a far greater boon on Eng- 
land, by the effectual introduction of 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, and 
the facilities he instituted for the 
improvement of general trade. The 
glories of his reign, however, belong 
to the general historian; and it will in 
all time be referred to, as one in which 
the human character, both as to heroism 
and general talent, appeared in its 
greatest lustre. 
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CRAWFORD JOHN. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Is there ever a man on merry Tweed-side, 
On Avondale, or the banks of Clyde, 
Or maiden or matron dwelling thereon, 
Who has not heard tell of Crawford John? 
Not one — but ask at an Englishman 
(And he knows more than most men can), 
What he would suppose this John to be, 
I'll tell you his answer certainly,— 
“ Whoy soome ould crabbed boomkin Scot, 
Voolgar and saucy, and what not.” 
Wo wouth thy stretch, beef-witted lown! 
For Crawford John ’s a parish and town ; 
But how they came that name to dree, 
That is a task devolves on me. 
Why does Lord Lindsey, of Crawford, ride 
With fifty yeomen by his side, 
All belted in armour, glittering sheen, 
And clad in the hunter’s lightsome green ? 
And why does Annandale keep the brae 
With all his Johnstones in array? 
There ’s Hamilton Hyndford and Lockhart of Lee, 
Maxwell Kilpatrick and Queensberry, 
All moving about, in manner so sly, 
As if some mighty event were nigh. 
Their motive cannot be well opin’d, 
But something sure is in the wind ; 
For all the land, both rich and poor, 
Are hasting on to Crawford Moor: 
From east and west they meet together, 
And stand and gaze at one another. 
Among the rest there came a spark 
To a small cot when it was dark, 
A sort of humble snug abode, 
Was occupied by one John Tod — 
A fresh old carl of joke and jeer, 
Who lov’d his comrade and his beer, 
The keeper of the king’s red deer. 
“Can I have quarters here to-night?” 
Inquir’d this stately stranger wight : 
For I have search’d the country round, 
And lodging is not to be found : 
In board or bed I'll not be nice, 
Nor loath to pay a handsome price.” 
“Why, troth,” said John, “ I think, my lad, 
Our countrymen be all gone mad: 
What seek you all within our bounds, 
With hooded hawks and coupled hounds? 
You'll leave us nought, as I forethink, 
Of meat to eat or drink to drink. 
We keep no hostel, take no pay, 
And choose not to give aught away : 
Gang on your gate — the times are hard, 
And.we have neither bed nor board.” 
“ Hout fie, goodman ! but ye’re no blate, 
To turn a stranger out sae late ! 
And sic a stranger, you'll agree, 
As in our cot we seldom see. 
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I’ll spread green rushes on the floor, 
And make a bed behind the door.” 
In stepp’d the youth full sprightfully — 
No bashful dumpish wight was he ; 
For at the first he did not miss 
To give the wife a ranting kiss. 
Then there was one spun in the nook, 
At whom he cast a wistful look — 
As well he might, for fairer flower 
Ne’er bloom’d in cot or woodland bower ; 
She was the pink of mountain-maids, 
The pearl of all those wildwood shades ; 
And every knight in Scotland broad 
Had heard the name of Appin Tod. 
But she was shy as roe in glen, 
And joy’d in frolic more than men. 
The younker saw at once that he 
Hiad landed where he wish’d to be, 
And straight contriv’d, with tale and toast, 
To gain some credit with his host ; 
And, sooth, he manag’d things so meetly, 
Hie captivated John completely. 
Ile told of forays and of fights, 
Of nobles and of belted knights — 
Of tinkells at the break of morn, 
And huntings with the hound and horn — 
Of courtly dames within his ken, 
And all their pranks with sinful men -— 
Till every tale grew, fast and fast, 
More interesting than the last : 
John never tried his joy to smother, 
He laid one knee out o’er the other, 
Lauded his guest in ardent strain, 
And scratch’d his poll and laugh’d amain, 
And said such stories, were he sworn, 
He never had heard since he was born! 
John had a fault, as most have had one — 
His wife avouch’d it was a bad one — 
In pushing fast the ale about, 
He had a knack of drinking out, 
Which caus’d him rise a thought sublime 
And garrulous before the time — 
I mean the time when old and young 
Forget the way to hold their tongue. 
For my part, 1 ween, after all, 
That this was no great fault at all ; 
But every joy that men delight in 
Is sure to set the wives a flyting. 
They plied the bicker till John Tod 
At times began to wink and nod, 
And our goodwife oft to express 
Some fidgeting and restlessness ; 
For she perceiv'd, at every drink, 
The stranger tip the maid a wink — 
Who seem’d to understand its meaning, 
And smirk’d and birled at the spinning ; 
And as the lengthen’d thread she twin’d, 
She flung her downy locks behind, 
Which stream’d as lovely and as bright 
As moonbeams through a cloud of light ; 
And as her ringlets wav’d and flew, 
The stranger’s bosom heav’d anew. 
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It was full time, her dam was thinking, 
To stop the ogling and the drinking. 

That stranger’s heart was made of tinder — 

He felt it burning to a cinder; 

His very soul was in his eye, 

And fix’d on Appin constantly — 
While John sat drowsy, and scarce able 
To see his guest across the table : 

Save the young wag fear’d that the fun 
Would stop ere it was well begun. 

“ Sit up, goodman,” quoth he, “ and list — 
I like you so, I can’t resist 
Telling you that which, if it fortunes, 
May be to you of great importance ; 

It is a secret,and a deep one, 
But I think you a man can keep one.” 

O for our David’s pencil fam’d, 
There when the secret first was nam’d ! 
For such a cottage-group of three 
In forty years he’ll hardly see. 

It came on John ere e’er he wist, 

He started and cried, “ Eh! what is ’t?” 
The goodwife hasted from the pantry, 
And stood agape within the entry ; 
While Appin stopp’d her wheel at once, 
And stood with visage half askaunce — 
With half a thread unwinded on, 

With one hand up and one hand down; 
Such lovely picture of attention 

’Tis hardly safe ev’n yet to mention. 

“ Goodman, you wonder, as you may, 
What brings the people all this way ; 
But I can add, to your surprise, 

The king’s among you in disguise — 
The nobles know of it in part, 

And all are up and on the alert, 
Ranging about with eager eyes, 

Who first his Grace to recognise. 

“ They will not find him, I can guess, 
With all their cunning and address ; 

But I have hopes his haunt to trace, 
With help of you that know the place. 
The king had told a maiden trim, 
Expecting she would follow him; 

But the young witch mischievously 
Came straight and told the whole to me; 
And I have flown on ardour’s wing, 

To be the first to find my king. 

Now can you guess, sir, of his route?” 
“ Lord kens,” quo John ; “ haste, man, speak out! 
Fo. I am out of breath already, 

And with impatience glaz’d and giddy.” 

“ Why, then, strange as it may appear, 
As sure as you and I sit here, 

He’s gone disguis’d, and all alone, 
To see a carl call’d Crawford John — 
A stanch old hero, shrewd and queer, 
The keeper of his forest deer.” 

Says John, “ Friend, that we’ll say nae mair of, 
’Tis queerer news than you’re aware of; 
There’s but ae feature that’s uncouth in’t, 
There’s no ae single word o’ truth in’t; 
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But that’s neither your fault nor mine, 
For fair and frank was your design : 
The joke as truth you have regardit, 
Then say the tale out as you heard it; 
I wish, for the old ranger’s cheer, 
The tale were true as it is queer.” 

“ Why, sir, if I the truth durst tell, 
{i know his errand there full well : 
That keeper has one only child, 
The flower of all that forest wild, 
Whose beauty, form, and manners bland, 
Have wrought deray through all the land — 
So much, that late her fame hath flown 
To Scotland’s court and Scotland’s throne ; 
And now King James, with purpose black, 
Would give the sark from off his back, 
To win that sweet and rosy elf 
To be a mistress to himself.” 

“T’ll see him d—d first!” John replied, 
And slapp’d a hand on either side. 

Up sprang the wight on lightsome limb, 
And stared at John, and John at him. 

“ Ts it possible that I look on 
This very far-fam’d Crawford John?” 

John Tod then prane’d across the floor, 
And sharp’d his knife, and curs’d and swore ; 
Young Appin smirk’d and giggled finely, 
And linked out a thread divinely. 

The goodwife strenuously began 
To soothe her surly, gruff goodman : 

* His queen is dead, and I foresee 
High honours waiting you and me; 
And, harkye, John, as fact as death — 
In all my dreams you hae some faith — 
And I dream’d, only three nights hence, 
That I was grandmother to a prince !” 

“ Ye daft auld roudess! Hear ye, Appin? 
Faith, that’s what’s like enough to happen ! 
But, wife, your dream, to be a right ane, 
las ae shortcoming, not a slight ane ; 

For first and foremost should have been 
That you were mother to a queen.” 

“ Come, Appin, let us leave the men, 
And clean the house, baith but and ben: 
The younker, though, may be but joking, 
And. that wad be a wee provoking.” 

«* No, on my word, dame, ’tis no fun, 
Sure as my name ’s James Jamieson : 

I say the king his word has plight 
Here in this cot to be to-night ; 

And to his word he’s true and steady, 
If the sly rogue’s not here already. 
Go search the barn, go search the bire, 
The very nook beyond the fire ; 

Go, from the maiden’s bed withdraw 
The coverlet, the clothes, the straw ; 
For if report of him say true, 

This night his presence you may rue. 
I would not that this lovely maid 
Were into folly’s path betray’d ; 

No, not for all the stags that bell 
From Tintock top to Coulter Fell.” 


























































































































































































Crawford John. 


With that the wight a search began — 
Ile snatch’d a light and off he ran ; 
While Appin followed, laughing keenly, 
Though of the joke she thought but meanly. 
He search’d the barn, he search’d the bire, 
The very nook beyond the fire ; 
He search’d as for a lurking thief, 
E’en to the stand that held the beef: 
But though to doubts he still inclined, 
Nought of the monarch could they find. 
From that short moment Appin’s eye 
Lost all its lightsome gaiety ; 
From that short moment Appin’s face 
Exchanged its wild and sprightly grace 
For one that bard can ill express— 
A breathless, blushing bashfulness— 
A mellow tinge of ripening flower — 
A flush before the noonday shower ; 
A wink or motion had begun it — 
One whisper in her ear had done it. 
What that impressive word could be 
You'll guess, ere long, as well as me. 
One other well-replenished bicker, 
A lordly cag of reaming liquor, 
Made John’s brown cheeks as red as crimson, 
And ’greed him with the king and Jamieson. 
He toasted both, disclaimed all anger, 
And drank till he could sit nae langer. 
Then Jamieson express’d some wishes 
To see his bed of sweet green rushes. 
But, aha! the goodwife began 
To see his drift, and mar his plan ; 
She was resolved to keep her Appin 
Pure as the snow, whate’er might happen. 
Resource was none—the hapless wight 
Was forced to sleep with John all night ; 
While the goodwife, more to provoke, 
With Appin slept, and next the stock ! 
Next morning, by the break of day, 
The group were all in trim array ; 
And many a race was but and ben, 
To see the king come up the glen. 
John and his spouse paced on for ever, 
The stranger and the maid went never ; 
They had far other things to mind— 
Exchanging looks and whispers kind. 
Reader, I have now in my view 
A portrait, and must question you. 
What was the loveliest sight at morn 
You e’er beheld, since you were born ? 
You've seen the tint of golden broom — 
The dew-drop in the heather bloom — 
The harebell ope her virgin breast 
Enamell’d to the glowing east? 
Yes ; these are sweet as sweet may be, 
And these you’ve seen, and loved to see ; 
But you ne’er saw the lucid ray 
From, Appin’s eye that lovely day. 
You've seen the cherry on the wall, 
Bright, ripe, and just about to fall? 
This you have seen, and long’d to sip,— 
But not the gloss of Appin’s lip! 
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And you have seen the wild swan’s breast 
Upon the silver waters rest ; 

The downy curve of snowy hue 

On bosom of the mild sea-mew ? 

But there was one far lovelier still, 
Which you ne’er saw, nor ever will. 

No farther dare I think or write ; 
But take a minstrel’s word in plight, 
That never mould so meet, so fair, 
E’er breathed the balmy mountain air. 
Alas! what were the morning’s dyes, 
The glories of the earth and skies, 
The beauties of the night or day, 

If virgin beauty were away ? 

At length, when three days were o’erpast, 

And lingering hope given up at last, 

Both of the king, and (what was worse) 

Of the grand hunt at Keppel-corse, 

It happen’d so one morn, that John, 

For some misdeed, to me unknown, 

Had by the collar seized his guest, 

And held him grimly —scarce in jest, 
When round the cot came, like two arrows, 
Lord Annandale and Bill of Tarras. 

“ Treason!” they cried, in furious tone, 
And heaved their swords on Crawford John. 
One wink from Jamieson’s grey eye, 
Brought both the heroes instantly 

Down on their knees ; their train came round, 
And kneeling bow’d them to the ground. 

John Tod stood like a statue grim ; 

He first ween’d that they kneel’d to him ; 
Then gazed about in wild affright, 

And thought the folk gone mad outright. 
But when he heard these accents hung 

On every bland and humble tongue, 

“ God bless your gracious majesty !” 

“QO ho!” cried John, “ ’tis o’er with me !”” 

“ Cheer up, good man!” cried good King James ; 
“* Why should such difference be in names ? 
Yet mine’s not feigned — it is well known, 
James was my father, I his son. 

Farewell, my sweetest earthly flower— 
One modest kiss, I ask no more ; 

And thou shalt have, when thou’rt a bride, 
The fairest dower e’er given on Clyde. 
And now, goodwife, as we began 

So will we end ; you gave me one; 

But now, as hostess, liege, and cousin, 

I claim the ranting round half-dozen.” 

“ Thanks, royal sir. When you come back 
Your bed shall be at the door-back ; 

And without hire, or hope of pelf, 
I'll sleep with Crawford John myself.” 

The hunt went on with hound and horn, 
O’er all the moor the sounds were borne; 
From every cliff loud echoes spoke, 

The greenwood answered to the rock, 
Till far abroad, at morn and even, 
They quaver'd on the breeze of heaven ; 
On its thin billows heaving, rolling, 
Like distant bell now done with tolling. 
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The king went home, and unconceal’d 
Sent forth a charter, signed and seal’d. 
Of terms my memory only one has— 


Appinis Crawfordis Joannis. 

In short, it bears, that all the lands 

Held of the king by various hands, 

Are now THE LANDs OF Crawrorp Joun, 
To be possess’d, free and alone, 

By him and Appin’s heirs for ever, 

For one night’s lodging to the giver, 
Whene’er he went with horn and hounds 
To hunt the deer in Crawford bounds. 
Thus was it named by royal donor, 

And still retains the name of honour ; 
And Appin’s race, the lieges say, 
Possess the bounds unto this day. 
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** Mens humana si agat in materiam, naturam rerum et opera Dei contem 
plando, pro modo materia operatur atque ab eidem determinatur ; si ipsa in se 
vertatur, tanquam aranea texens telam, tunc demum indeterminata est, et parit telas 
quasdam doctrine, tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, sed quoad usum, frivolas 


et inanes.”’— Bacon. 


Tue pride with which many philoso- 
phers have trampled under foot the 
most indestructible of men’s creeds, is 
one of the very remarkable effects of 
that habit which the scientific process 
imparts to the mind, of forgetting the 
end in the means, and of the ardent 
curiosity, so indifferent to results, which 
then animates them. Look at the 
follies of materialism, idealism, pan- 
theism, and pyrrhonism. The principle 
ofeach of these systems is a positive 
denial of the very first notions which 
it has pleased Gop to implant in the 
intelligence of every one; but this 
insolent attempt at overturning the 
foundation of all certainty, of silencing 
the most absolute principles of our 
nature, is not calculated, I think, to 
attract many admirers. The small 
number of philosophers who do not 
attack the common faith of the human 
race, have been confounded in the ge- 
neral anathema; and philosophy has 
been placed, without distinction of 
sects, in the rank of alchymy and the 
Thousand and One Nights. The an- 
tipathy which the multitude has always 
felt towards philosophy is very remark- 
able; but it is the same with ail that 
is most necessary for man to know— 
with philosophy in science, as with 


theology in the world of faith— the 
inquietude and abstraction are too 
much. It is evident, that from the 
beginning of the world the public mock 
at it, and behold in it merely idle 
tales to dream about. Of what, then, 
does this philosophy treat? Simply 
of that which makes the most frequent 
and intimate occupation of us all. It 
has for its end to know something of 
the future destinies of man, of his rea- 
sons of acting in this world, of God, of 
duty, of the future, and of the laws of 
the invisible world, in whose bosom 
we feel that we are living. Among all 
people, then, every man, after his own 
manner, addresses to himself,and some- 
times with sorrow, some questions upon 
these problems. Where is he who 
can say that he has passed his life 
without agitating these questions of 
philosophy with himself, with God, or 
with other men? Where is he who 
has never advanced his head beyond 
the border of this abyss, to listen to 
the vague sounds which issue thence, 
and to behold the confused light which 
glances through its depths? All come 
hither—the loftiest of human intellects, 
and the humblest of spirits. 

Whence did we come, and whither 
do we go? What must we do, and 





* Von der Weltseele, eine Hypothese der hoheren Physik ; L’Ame du Monde, par 


Schelling. 
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what must we think? Whither wander 
those heavens, which nightly march 
like a silent army under an invisible 
chief? What is this pensive and ardent 
soul, which the idea of duty exalts, 
which remorse so cruelly lacerates, 
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which dreams of eternity, and which, 
nevertheless, seems born to perish, like 
the meteors which shine of a summer 
night and are extinguished in a mo- 
ment? Well asks the poet— 


«« Whence are we, and what are we? of what scene 


The actors or spectators ? 


Great and mean 


Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with wo, and year wake year to sorrow.”’ 


Listen to the prayers that murmur 
in the gloom of churches; open the 
poets; hear the wildest of the popular 
superstitions. At the bottom of those 
prayers, those songs, those fears, are 
the ideas, the problems, which also 
torment the philosopher. Where is 
the faith so complete, the incredulity 
so absolute, which has not its moments 
of doubt and solicitude? Perhaps Na- 
poleon, and the meanest of his soldiers, 
have more than once thought of all 
this in the midst of the fire of the 
cannons. How many questions, I 
wonder, have been addressed to the 
invisible world, across the long and 
dreary retreat of Moscow, when the 
snow covered the interminable plains, 
when death was every where—the sky 
so cold—life so hard to bear—the si- 
lence so profound ! 

Every one, then, is a philosopher at 
heart, and in spite of himself. Kant, 
in his cabinet at Konisberg, passed his 
life in meditating on the soul and its 
duties. His old domestic, without 
doubt, had his mind also disturbed with 
the same problems. While brushing 
his master’s coat in the garden, he 
would think that Kant was very old — 
that he would die some day soon. 
“ What will become after death of 
mein herr, the professor, so learned 
and so good? Is it that all is over 
when I have laid him in the cemetery 
behind the tower? What the minister 
preached to us last Sunday, can it be 
true? What will the great professor 
do, with all his knowledge, in the next 
world ? and I—shall I see him on the 
other side? When one has never done 
harm to any person, it seems to me—” 
And then the hour of breakfast comes, 
and the honest man thinks of something 
else; but these reveries often run 
through his head; and they occur, in a 
similar manner, to all the world. All 
the world, then, philosophise. Why 
then do the philosophers weary the 





world with it? Whose fault is it, the 
world’s or the philosopher's ? 

Human nature loves to dream rather 
than to reflect; its curiosity is great, 
but its impatience is greater. All 
those paths across which science pur- 
sues truth, fatigue the impatience of 
the vulgar. What! logic, psychology, 
ontology, and I know not what, to 
know something of what the soul will 
become in this world which is ap- 
proaching ;—all these syllogisms united 
so patiently, string by string, to ascer- 
tain if I can count upon God in misfor- 
tune, or if his providence lowers itself 
to this point of space where man suffers, 
and acts, and dies! Why exact such 
long researches to calm such pressing 
solicitudes? Nay—but it is not the fault 
of Philosophy that her path is not strewn 
with flowers; yet there is one thing 
that is much to her discredit, I mean 
the phraseology which she has com- 
pounded for herself. Those barbarous 
vocabularies once invented (and ob- 
serve that every school has its own)— 
the ideas represented by these new 
words become quantities, as it were, 
which no longer represent realities : 
they are algebraical signs, which are 
transposed according to the rules of 
an inflexible logic ; and, without com- 
pass, we are blindly led, God knows 
whither! As Corporal Nym_ says, 
“ there must be conclusions.” In this 
manner all these strange words are 
combined, and made to form new ar- 
rangements, of which Common Sense 
is no longer the judge, because it is 
quite confused by this strangeness of 
expression. But there is no one of 
the faculties of man which, of itself, 
can attain the truth. Reason aban- 
doned to itself without control, begets 
monsters. There are a thousand ways of 
deceiving one’s-self, in connecting one 
proposition with another ; all the links 
of the chain require to be controlled 
by good sense. And how can good 
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sense recognise any thing, when all the 
deductions are entangled in a ridicu- 
lous terminology? It reminds us of 
Sancho’s tale of the man who ferried 
his flock of sheep across the river, so 
many at a time. ‘ What number of 
turns has he now made?” asks he. 
“ How the devil can I remember?” 
says Don Quixote. “ Now, before 
God, then,” answers Sancho, “all my 
tale is done.” The conclusion in the 
metaphysical argument often depends 
upon things just as little to the pur- 
pose. Where does this strange fellow 
come from, who pretends, with his bar- 
barous jargon, to deny all that we are 
most profoundly convinced of? Every 
one passes on, and laughs at his 
quackery and his sophistry. 

In despair of finding the cause, we 
demand of poetry what philosophy 
could not give us; for at the bottom 
the poets and metaphysicians speak 
the same things—the finite and the 
infinite—that which passes and that 
which endures—time and eternity — 
life and death—the roses that live for 
days, and the mountains that defy 
ages—the fleeting pleasures which fly 
like a shadow, and God who lives for 
ever—all those common perceptions, 
which are the foundation of the human 
thought, and which it has contemplated 
since the beginning of the world,— 
these are poetry, as well as philosophy. 
But poetry does not interrogate very 
strictly the spectacle of the universe. 
It takes the external world as a bril- 
liant symbol, and explains it with 
freedom. If the breeze is wafted 
through the forests, and carries their 
perfume on its wings, it is enough to 
convince the poet that a beneficent 
Being pervades the universe. The 
poet dies in peace upon the faith of a 
sunbeam, which comes tranquil and 
sad to shine upon his bed of death. 
Here is a popular philosophy which 
every one understands. All this figured 
and coloured world which surrounds us 
comes to be reflected in men’s souls ; 
and we believe we find serious thoughts 
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under the pomp of these forms. Is 
nature a symbol or not ? who can tell! 
But the human race seems always to 
have regarded it as such, and to view 
it as it allowed itself to be reduced by 
poetry. But this symbolism, of which 
the poet is the interpreter, is always 
very confused. Wordsworth sees the 
traces of God imprinted on the sum- 
mits of the mountains— Byron shews 
you there the Genius of Evil. What 
shall wedo? Return to philosophy. 

In reality, what fatigues the mind is 
doubt ; and poetry, with all its ima- 
gery, changeable as the nature it ex- 
plains, is unable to drive it away for 
any length of time. When time or 
civilisation has matured the intellect, 
the want of a more serious instruction 
begins to be felt. It is plain that we 
do not here speak of the positive 
religions which satisfy the minds of 
those who adopt them. It is not in 
the name of human reason that they 
impose themselves. But where is the 
philosophy, simple and _ reasonable 
like the multitude? Among all these 
systems, which despise with such teme- 
rity the common sense, cannot we find 
one which elevates itself with good 
sense into the highest and most lumin- 
ous regions of science? The Scotch 
philosophy has all these characters of 
good sense and seriousness united. 
In perusing Reid, one feels that, in 
spite of the severe exactness of his 
spirit, he lives in a region altogether 
poetical—for it is altogether moral. 
It is no longer the confused and va- 
porous poetry of the external world — 
it is the world of intelligence, which 
slowly unveils itself with more calm, 
but also with more magnificence, than 
the pomps of nature herself. In fol- 
lowing the psychological studies of 
Reid—in viewing with him the laws 
of intelligence, that have no other ana- 
logy with the laws of matter than the 
prints of a profound wisdom common 
to both, we recall to mind those lines 
of Virgil on Elysium : 


‘* Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo ; solemque suum sua sidera nérunt.” 


** An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams.” 


Reid makes you traverse these won- 
ders with a sentiment of respect and 
sympathy for him who has created 


them. What is truly admirable in 


Worpswortn’s Laodamia. 


him, is the being a severe logician, an 
exact observer, and also an honest 
man sincerely moved with what he 
discovers. All his circumspection or 
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timidity proceeds from his profound 
respect for the questions of which he 
treats. He fears to be rash; he feels 
his own feebleness before the grandeur 
of the works which he _ explains, 
though, as we have said above, his is 
nota poetical mind nor a strong ima- 
gination, like that of great writers. 
The old professor of quiet Edinburgh 
has none of that powerful dreamy na- 
ture which pursues a grand problem 
with the melancholy ardour of a poet ; 
but he has that original character of 
never losing any of his good instincts, 
whether in following out the rigorous 
thread of his logic, or in diving into 
the obscure and almost unknown coun- 
tries of psychology. He descends into 
the mine, buries himself within it, but 
he never loses sight of mankind nor of 
the day that enlightens them. It ap- 
pears to me that Reid has shewn,— 
in spite of the diversities seen in hu- 
man nature, which at first sight ap- 
pear so capricious, and lead so many 
to look upon its intellectual deve- 
lopment as a phenomenon without 
duration, grandeur, or interest,—that 
there nevertheless is no person who 
is a stranger to the three great ideas 
which constitute the conscience; viz. 
the personality or freedom of man, the 
impersonality or fatality of nature, and 
the providence of God. Every man 
comprehends these three ideas imme- 
diately, because he has found them 
from the beginning, and continues to 
perceive them constantly, within him- 
self. The exceptions, by the smallness 
of their number, by the absurdities 
they lead to, the troubles they occasion, 
only serve to verify the more the uni- 
versality of faith in the human species, 
the treasure of good sense deposited in 
truth, and the peace and happiness 
there is for the human soul in not 
separating itself from the belief of its 
fellow-creatures. Yet it is true that 
the masses have not the secret of their 
belief. Truth is not science: truth is 
for all—science for few. Every truth 
is in the human race, but the human 
race is not all philosophical. At bot- 
tom, philosophy is the aristocracy of 
the human race: its glory and its 
strength, like that of all true aristo- 
cracies, is, not to separate itself from it, 
but to sympathise, to identify itself, 
and to labour for its benefit, while lean- 
ing on it for support. Philosophical 
science is the severe and strict account 
which reflection renders to itself of 
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ideas which it has not created; for 
there is integrally nothing more in re- 
flection than in spontaneity, the opera- 
tion that precedesit. Thus, according 
to this theory, humanity in the aggre- 
gate is spontaneous and not reflected ; 
humanity is inspired. The divine 
breath which is in it reveals to it 
always and every where all truths un- 
der one form or another, according to 
time and place. The soul of the 
world is a poetic soul, which discovers 
in itself the secrets of beings, and ex- 
presses them in prophetic songs which 
echo from age to age. At the side of 
humanity is Philosophy, who listens 
with attention, gathers its words, notes 
them down as it were; and when the 
moment of inspiration is over, presents 
them with reverence to the admirable 
artist, who, unconscious of his genius, 
often does not recognise his own work. 
A doctrine of the indefinite perfectibi- 
lity of man has sprung up curing the 
middle of the last century — vasi as the 
thought of man, and brilliant as hope 
itselfi—which, although received at first 
with enthusiasm, is now-a-days but toe 
much neglected, and which, neverthe- 
less, will always be the asylum of all 
chosen spirits, the ornaments of our 
race. “ Veniet tempus, quo ista, que 
nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat et 
longioris evi diligentia. Ad inquisi- 
tionem tantorum una etas non sufficit. 
Itaque per successiones ista longas 
explicabuntur. Veniet tempus, guo 
posteri tam aperta nos nesclisse mi- 
rentur.’—Seneca, Naturales Ques- 
tiones, 7. 

Finally, what then is this * world of 
love,” this me of which the conscience 
is composed? It is no other, I think, 
than the powerful love of parent and 
offspring, depending on sensibility, and 
varying therefore in degree, which na- 
ture has implanted as the essence of 
every created being ; which, when be- 
stowed in an intense degree, contains 
within itself the secret of other beings, 
and is called by us the poetic mind. 
Every thing is referred to and imme- 
diately contrasted by us with this su- 
preme judge; and according to its 
depth in us do we pronounce upon the 
comparative exaltation of our existence 
with that of other mortals. It gives 
us our sympathy for all nature, phy- 
sical and intellectual, and is, indeed, 
the “soul within the soul,” the centre 
of calm and beauty, the paradise with- 
in which nothing bad or polluting en- 
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ters. The love of nature and the love 
of our species— Ah, Mr. Schelling! 
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these are the soul of the universe, —at 
least for us. 


Twin spheres of light who rule this passive earth, 
This world of love, this me —and into birth 
Awaken all its fruits and flowers—and dart 
Magnetic might into its central heart— 

And lift its billows and its mists —and guide, 

By everlasting laws, each wind and tide 

To its fit cloud and its appointed cave — 

And lull its storms, each in the craggy grave 
Which was its cradle, luring to faint bowers 

The armies of the rainbow-winged showers. 

And as those married lights, which from the towers 
Of heaven look forth, and fold the wandering globe 
In liquid sleep and splendour as a robe, 

And all their many-mingled influence blend, 

If equal, yet unlike, to one sweet end,— 

So ye, bright regents, with alternate sway, 
Govern my sphere of being, night and day! 
Thou, not disdaining even a borrowed might— 
Thou, not eclipsing a remoter light ; 

And through the shadows of the seasons three, 
From spring to autumn’s sere maturity, 

Light it into the winter of the tomb, 

Where it may ripen to a brighter bloom. 


To those readers who have had the 
patience to follow me so far in my little 
dissertation, the following eloquent ex- 
tract from M.Cousin’s work will not 
fail to prove highly acceptable. How 
easy is a negative philosophy! But give 
me a writer who can construct such 
beautiful theories as the Platonic fancy 
of this accomplished man explains so 
logically and ingeniously in the follow- 
ing Essay on Religion, Mysticism, and 
Stoicism. His Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents is a little more profound than 
Adam Smith’s, not to say more elevat- 
ed and ennobling. 


‘* Life is nothing else than the con- 
science of the me, in its connexion with 
the non-me, or external nature. The 
scenes of life, more or less interesting, 


do not pass beyond the narrow theatre of 


the visible world. The visible is the 
finite, the invisible the infinite. We 
seize the visible by conscience and the 
senses—the invisible is revealed to hu- 
manity by reason. 

** Reason is the faculty, not of per- 
ceiving, but of conceiving the infinite. 

*‘ By what does the infinite reveal 
itself to reason? By its idea. And 
what are the forms under which the 
idea of the infinite presents itself to the 
human reason? The forms of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. These are 
the intermediate links between man and 
the infinite. . 

‘That man by himself could not 
attain to the infinite, and that the reach 
of his conscience and sensibility should 
expire on the bounds of the variable and 





the finite—that a mediator should be 
necessary to unite this phenomenon of a 
day and that which is the eternal sub- 
stance, is what few can doubt. Hence 
the necessity of a middle term between 
man and God; and hence, too, the ne- 
cessity that it must be God who mani- 
fests himself to man, and that the inter- 
mediate term must come from him — man 
being in a state of absolute incapacity to 
raise for himself the ladder which must 
elevate him to God. Hence the neces. 
sity of a revelation. But this revelation 
commences with life in the individual as 
in the species—the mediator is given to 
all men. It is the light which enlightens 
all men who come into this world. 
‘ Illuminat omnem hominem venientem 
in hunc mundum.’ 

‘* In other terms, reason is contempo- 
raneous with conscience and sensibility. 
It acts along with them, and at the same 
time, but its objects are different. The 
objects of conscience and sensibility are 
man and nature,—two finite, contingent, 
variable realities, which, in their com- 
parisons, abstractions, generalisations, 
and most secret developments, could 
only give to man contingent and finite 
knowledge. But it is an incontestable 
fact, that man possesses other knowledge 
than this, which it is impossible to refer 
to precedents ; for example, the mathe- 
matics, whose principles do not rest 
either upon external or internal ex- 
perience ; the moral laws, which apply 
themselves to human actions, and are 
not deduced from them ; and, lastly, the 
laws of taste, which judge the works of 
man and nature, and which, conse- 
quently, proceed from another source. 
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All these truths, which are marked with 
a character of absolute, do not fall either 
under the conscience or the senses : 
they are the special objects of reason. 
We cannot connect them with man or 
with nature, neither man nor nature 
being able to produce the absolute. 
‘ Elevate yourself, then,’ says Plato, 
‘from this scene of life and nature, 
which changes continually, to that which 
never changes —to absolute truths—to 
ideas. Arrived there, let not reason 
stop. She perceives that truth is the 
manifestation of something—the mani- 
festation of a being to which she con- 
nects herself as to her substance ; as 
absolute truth must have its cause and 
substance, like all the rest. Truth leads, 
then, to the substance itself—to God, 
who, profoundly invisible in his essence, 
manifests or reveals himself to us by 
trath—the sacred tie which unites man 
tothe Deity.’ Such is the Platonic and 
Christian theory. 

“T call this union of ideas the ra- 
tional religious system—rational, be- 
cause it has reason for its point of de- 
parture—religious, because it ends in 
the infinite and eternal. 

“Since God only reveals himself 
through truth, truth is God. When 
reason attempts to separate itself from 
truth, and to attain directly to the sub- 
stance, to see the infinite face to face, it 
confounds and engulfs itself in mysti- 
cism. Mysticism consists in substi- 
tuting direct illumination to indirect 
revelation—ecstasy to reason. Mysti- 
cism and rationalism are always in oppo- 
sition; and, according as one or other 
prevails, religion becomes reasonable or 
absurd, On the other hand, if you stop 
at truth, and do not connect it to its 
principle, you do not possess truth 
entire; and, for fear of going astray, 
you rest half way in the regions of in- 
tellect. 

“Not only does the infinite reveal 
itself to us by its idea alone —by truth ; 
but, farther, it only reveals itself to us 
in the finite. It reveals itself to man in 


Latitid !” 


Lady M. * 
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man, and in nature. It does not destro 
the real world, it only enlightens it. It 
does not transport us from the finite to 
the infinite, which is impossible ; but it 
imposes upon us the law of living in the 
finite, to seek and represent in it the 
infinite as much as lies in our power— 
in adoring the beautiful, in practising 
the good, in seeking the true. So that 
whoever worships the beautiful, prac- 
tises the good, and seeks the true, is 
already religious in his practice ; for it 
is God whom he obeys, without knowing 
it, even when he does not perceive that 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
have a substantial cause beyond the 
limits of this world. 

“ But as the spirit of man is not al- 
ways sufficiently elevated to go from 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, to 
the conception of their eternal Author, it 
is also often not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, in their harmony. 
The beautiful, which partakes of reason 
and sentiment, belongs through the 
sentiment to sensibility, which varies in 
different individuals. All individuals 
are not capable of worshipping and re. 
presenting the beautiful; and he who 
seeks truth, and submits to the austeri- 
ties of virtue, sufficiently adores the 
beautiful in the true and the good. The 
virtuous and enlightened man is an artist 
after his way, and represents in his 
noble life, and in the elevation of his 
thought, the most admirable part of the 
beautiful. All the world are not capable 
ofbeing philosophers, and of pursuing the 
truth without ceasing; although all the 
world are obliged to seek in its sphere, 
and according to the measure of its 
strength. ‘There is only the good, then, 
which is obligatory for itself, and equally 
obligatory upon all ; with which no one, 
under any pretext whatever, can dis- 
pense. ‘This latter point of view, in 
its grandeur a little straitened, is the 
stoical one. It is the extreme opposed 
to mysticism. ‘ Et celum et virtus,’ 
says Lucan.” 









Hor. Ode-3, lib. ii. 


Alla fonte tornava, 


Trové Morgana, ch’ intorno alla soglia 
Faceva un ballo, e ballando cantava. 
Pit leggier non si volge al vento foglia 
Di cid chi quella donna si voltava—” 





Boiarvo, Orlando Innamorato. 
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L. E. L. Wuo can sound the Sapphic shell 
Like the Lesbian L. E. L.? 
Lady M. Saucy sparrow! cease such jargon — 
Sappho’s self is Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. “ Suckled by the Muses,” well 
As Anne de Vignes, was L. E. L. 
Lady M. “Suckled !”— born too, in the bargain, 
Of the Nine, was Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Far from Brompton to Bow-bell 
Swells the fame of L. E. L. 
Lady M. Fame from Stamboul to Stillorgan 
Blows the trump of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Nature did herself excel 
In the gifted L. E. L. 
Lady M. Fatal as the glance of Gorgon 
Is the eye of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Genius has no parallel 
For the soul of L. E. L. 
Lady M. Genius !—all, says Dr. Corgan, 
Centred shines in Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Della Crusca’s glories fell 
At the feet of L. E. L. 
Lady M. Aphra Behn and Moore are o’ergone 
By the lyre of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Golden violets !— whe can smell 
Their bright hues but L. E. L.? 
Lady M. Liberty’s impassioned organ 
Is the pen of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Jerdan says, “If they’d but sell, 
“ Sure specs were works by L. FE. L.” 
Lady M. At half-price were all my store gone, 
None would lose by Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Glory’s most impulsive spell 
Is the song of L. E. L. 
Lady M. La Fayette had ne’er to war gone, 
But for note from Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Churchyard Cupids chime their knell 
To the strains of L. E. L. 
Lady M. Lovers from La Trappe to Lurgan 
Lisp the lays of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Swan-like, dying damoiselle 
Sings a dirge from L. E. L. 
Lady M. A very cook made calembourg on 
All-inspiring Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Regent Street and proud Pall Mall 
Venerate young L. E. L. 
Lady M. France — adored as Demogorgon, 
In my * France” is Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Florence — my Castalian cell, 
Halcyon home of L. E. L.! 
Lady M. O’er “Ttaly,” like shooting star gone, 
Flares the fame of Lady Morgan. 
L. E. L. Morgante mio !— sylphid spell, 
Morgan links with L. E. L. 
Lady M. Patronised as poets’ par’gon* 
Is L. E. L. by Lady Morgan. 
Both. From British bardesses now bear the belle, 
Learned Lady Morgan, love-lorn L. E. L.!! 





* Note by Lady Morgan.—I entreat that this elegant elision may be elementarily 
exemplified by the exemplary editor. His obedient servant, 
Lapy MonGan. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Tuere stands Washington Irving, author of the Sketch Book. In his modest 
deportment and easy attitude we see all the grace and dignity of an English 
gentleman. Washington Irving, it is well known, is by birth an American. 
If all the Americans were of the same cast of figure and appearance, we should 
be happy to recognise in them, what our neighbours of the Scottish soil are proud 
to hail in their own gentle Dundases,— the fact that every mother’s son 
was a man “ comme il faut!” Such, however, is not the case. Our friend, 
Captain Basil Hall, has, in his celebrated traveis through Yankee Land, given 
us a few leaves from The American Chesterfield, which does not exactly place 
the manners of the children of Jonathan in the most amiable or delectable point 
of view. The Jonathonian arbiter elegantiarum talks of the impropriety of 
smoking and chewing a quid, and spitting on the floor and carpet, and a 
thousand other gaucheries, which are characteristic of our Transatlantic brethren. 
The Yankee Chesterfield, however, might have exempted the smokers from his 
anathema. We flatter ourselves that we are patterns of gentility, and we 
patronise the best of Woodvilles ; and our friends Lockhart and Sir Walter Scott 
are also eminent smokers, and will give as correct a judgment on the quality 
of Cheroot and Havannah, as our philosophic Coleridge can on brandy or 
Thompson and Fearon’s Stomachic fifty degrees above proof. Tom Campbell, 
however, takes no delight in a cigarro, the source of his solace existing in the 
impure channel of a pipe, commonly bought in pot-houses for a halfpenny. 
We know not if Mr. Washington Irving be a smoker; but, to judge by his 
gentlemanly appearance, he ought to be one. Smoking is, and always has been, 
a healthful and fashionable English custom: there were schools and professors 
established here for the purpose of teaching the mystery of smoking on the first 
introduction of the Virginian weed, and the mode of expifflicating the smoke out 
of one’s mouth is at present, as it were, a shibboleth demonstrative of an English 
gentleman. 

Mr. Washington Irving came early in life among us, and has made himself a 
welcome denizen in our realm of literature. While he was yet a fresh importa- 
tion, all the town were agog after him, as though he were a gentle monster 
brought over for a nine days’ wonder from some 


‘** Far off island in the western main.” 


We had heard so much of Virginia planters, and Backwoodsmen, and Kentucky- 
men, and Squatters, and other nondescript savages, that we could hardly conceive 
any thing in the shape of a gentlemanly biped coming from America. We were, 
however, agreeably surprised ; and so great a favourite had Mr. Irving become, 
in an inconceivably short time, that his Sketch Book, and Bracebridge Hall, and 
Tules of a Traveller, and Knickerbocker’s. History, were bought up with greedy 
curiosity and pleasure in England, which is the true mart for talent and genius. 
Old men chuckled to see typified in the pages of those works the pure diction 
and graces of Addison, and a revived portraiture of the times of Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; young fellows laughed outright at the legends of Swampy Marsh and 
Dismal Hollow, and the uncouth and quaint pictures of the old Dutch settlers ; 
and young damsels sighed and wept over the beautiful scenes of love and pathos 
with which the youthful and eloquent American knew well how to bewitch their 
senses. From being a nine days’ wonder, therefore, Mr. Irving has very justly 
settled into the pride of Transatlantic authorship, and a standard writer among 
British men of genius. 

From his steadfast gaze, and the smile of soft delight which is lighting up his 
countenance, we should fancy that he is thinking of the fair clime of Andalusia, 
and of the dark blue waters of the Guadalquiver. Perhaps he is meditating 
another exquisite volume, which shall contain further deeds of tie most chivalrous 
war in authentic history. Fu gentil guerra, says Navagero, speaking of its 
achievements: and Garibay says that no plain has been trampled so frequently, 
or by such numerous armies, as that of Granada. Whether his genius lead him 
to expatiate further on the exploits of the Zegris and Abencerrages, or take wings 
to survey new objects across the Atlantic and Alleghany heights, the literary 
labours of Washington Irving will always find a ready way to the understand- 
ings and hearts of Englishmen. 
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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES IN TIIE WEST. 


Mvccu as has been already written 
and spoken on that most momentous 
theme, which has been designated as 
*‘ the West India Question,” and ably 
too as that much has been maintained 
by one of our numerous correspond- 
ents, yet we hope that we shall not be 
held intrusive if we venture to say, that 
there still remains ample field whereon 
to defend that subject; and that there 
are yet many arguments which might, 
with great success, be brought in to 
our aid. 

We think that the glaring impolicy 
of granting instant and unqualified 
emancipation (for such do our enemies 
contend for) has not been exposed in 
a manner so strenuous as it might, 
and that the vast value and im- 
portance of colonial possessions to 
England, in whatever point of view 
they may be considered, has not been 
sufficiently shewn and insisted on by 
those who have hitherto come forward 
in behalf of this overpowered and sink- 
ing cause. From being intimately ac- 
quainted with many owners of West 
India property, we have been able to 
gain great insight into the system 
which it is now so much the fashion to 
deprecate, as to make anti-slavery a 
popular cry at every public assembly, 
nay even to rank it as a eardinal 
virtue, without the possession of which, 
and that too in the most ample and 
unconditional extent, no man can now 
expect to be saved. While such is 
the universal cry, deeply does it be- 
hove every man who is not convinced 
of its truth, and every one who doubts, 
to record his disbelief or his doubts 
upon the subject; and thus to shew 
to the mass of the people that they 
have been speciously deceived by per- 
sons who, in some instances, may be 
deceived themselves—but we mis- 
take much if all are so situated; while 
we fearlessly assert, that many, the 
greater proportion, of these saints wil- 
fully assert that which they know they 
cannot prove, if proof were required, 
but trust to the well-known rapacity 
with which the multitude receives such 
opinions, without considering whether 
they may be founded on truth or reason. 
On the other hand, they will not 
listen to any thing which may be ad- 
vanced ; they will not bear to hear 
that what they have read in that vera- 


cious journal, the Anti-slavery Reporter, 
has been mistated; but they receive 
all as gospel which comes from their 
saintly advisers, who, under the spa- 
cious and specious cloak of charity to- 
wards the black, take leave to en- 
velop divers small articles, each man 
after his own taste and fashion, in its 
ample folds. Thus deluded, the poor 
press up to the hustings, and boldly 
demand, as a sine gud non, a vote for 
the instant and entire abolition of sla- 
very throughout his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s isles in the western archipelago. 
Rather than risk his seat, the candi- 
date gives his pledge, and is in most 
instances returned. Then comes the 
session, and notice is given of such 
and such a motion, the result of which 
would be, if carried, to open wide the 
doors of destruction, and to devote to 
misery and ruin thousands of either 
colour. In such a state of society as 
would inevitably follow the abolition 
of slavery, and that too with hasty 
strides, we assert, that the condition of 
the once slave would by far fall short 
of their present state, either in respect 
to their morals, health, or happiness. 
Do the saints expect, presumptuous 
men that they are, to create in the 
mind of a negro that fitness for the 
reception of an uncontrolled command 
of his passions and power, to do just 
what he pleases, on an instant? Can 
they, like the genii of the lamp, in 
one night erect a fair palace fit for the 
habitation of that bright though vi- 
sionary goddess, Liberty? Do they 
hope, on the sudden, to render that 
being (we speak in general terms) who, 
undoubtedly, is at present not in a fit 
state to receive and enjoy the vaunted 
blessings of freedom, a proper person 
to whom should be intrusted the power 
of free ageucy! That they do so hope 
and expect, we may fairly infer, from 
the mad haste and inconsiderate im- 
petuosity with which they urge their 
schemes. Let us ask one question. 
By what means do they intend to 
effect this miraculous change in the 
nature and innate propensities of a 
class of beings, whose existence they 
know of, we grant, but of what species 
that existence may be, whether it be a 
happy state or the opposite, we think 
they are utterly ignorant! We repeat: 
by what means is all this miraculous 
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change to be brought about, and hap- 
pily concluded ? We have all heard 
of the transcendent power of parlia- 
ment, which can change the relative 
position of the component parts of the 
globe, by taking Malta from the arms 
of Africa, where she had rested for 
many a happy day, and coolly hand- 
ing ‘her over to Europe. This was 
done; and, perhaps, after that they 
may think the same power, and the 
same exertion of legislative wisdom, 
may produce the effect desired upon 
the negroes. Malta was Africa’s daugh- 
ter originally —the negroes are origi- 
nally Africa’s sons and daughters: so 
far, so good. The next step of this 
incantation scene we cannot so clearly 
follow. Malta is now closely linked 
to Europe: she is European to all 
intents and purposes. This magical 
effect took no longer time in working 
than the passage of the troops to Malta 
from England occupied. On the morn- 
ing of the arrival of the transports con- 
taining the troops and the act of par- 
liament, the Maltese awoke as it were 
from adream. Like the man on the 
hay-stack at Waundsford Bridge, they 
scratched their heads; and, on being 
told the news, exclaimed, ‘* What! 
Malta in Europe!’ Soon, however, 
every thing went on quite as well as 
ever. The people acquired European 
notions in the twinkling of an eye. 
Whatever little peculiarities they may 
have indulged in as Africans, were 
totally and instantly abolished, as not 
being proper among Europeans; in 
fine, ina few hours you would have 
been puzzled to distinguish between 
the two people, so completely were 
they amalgamated by this proceeding 
on the part of the British legislature. 
Relying, we presume, upon this ex- 
ample, which they omit to consider 
a arara avis, the saints are now 
about to proceed in their present work ; 
and soon will they give notice, doubt- 
less, of their intention to change their 
black swans into so many fair and 
beautiful white swans. We doubt 
much, though, if this change will be as 
efiectually brought to bear as the Mal- 
tese scheme. Not even the boasted 
powers of parliament, great as it un- 
doubtedly is, will make the mind of a 
negro, in an instant, equat to the 
possession and safe custody of his own 
freedom. It would be easy to mark 
out the consequences of such an unex- 
ampled exercise of power in its objects, 
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by taking as a guide the effect which 
the arrival of news of any particular 
discussion here has on the minds of 
the negroes. They form the most 
hasty and almost ludicrous conclusions. 
Endowed with faculties which can 
hardly be called reasoning powers, 
they pervert every piece of intelligence 
respecting the movements of their 
friends at home into an actual decla- 
ration of freedom from restraint and con- 
trol ; refuse, in no very measured terms, 
to work; and affirm that King George 
or King William has already declared 
them free, but that their owners are 
deceiving them, and that they keep 
from them that boon which has been 
granted to them in parliament. We 
know such to have been the state of 
their excited feelings—that proclama- 
tions have been sent out to the differ- 
ent islands, for the express purpose of 
undeceiving these poor deluded crea- 
tures, and assuring them that they are 
still slaves. Does it not strike the 
mind of every cool man, that we are 
thus playing with a power which, 
though we may for some time toss it 
about as we please, and make its men- 
tion a bug-bear—a tool of party— in 
the house, yet it may some day or 
other raise itself above the reach of 
those who now amuse themselves with 
it; and, escaping from them, plunge 
every thing into a state of anarchy and 
confusion in its untutored license. Are 
not all mobs alike? Is it not unwise 
to wish a contest, for fear that the 
o wore may learn their own power, 
and wrest the supremacy from the 
grasp of the wealthy and learned of 
the land? If we consider the dis- 
parity of numbers between the black 
and white population of the islands, 
the result must be a shudder for the 
fate of our white brethren, in the event 
of a rising on the part of the slaves, 
and an appeal to force. Would it not 
be the wiser plan, moderately to pur- 
sue that course which will in time 
tend to place the slaves on a more 
equal footing with the white, as regards 
cultivation of intellect and notions of 
civilised life, rather than to begin at 
the wrong end, by making them free 
at once, and thus putting a stop to all 
further exertions to instruct them; all 
control over them whatever being thus 
dispelled. The negro would no more 
sit down to receive instruction than he 
would stand up to work, uninfluenced 
by any power save his own will. By 
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commencing a system of education, 
and by instilling principles of religion 
into the young, we should have a 
rising generation who would be able 
to appreciate the vast boon which 
some are so anxious to give them. 
Even now there are many of the ori- 
ginal Africans living; and of those 
who are natives of the several islands, 
and have come to man’s estate, the 
majority are not much better than the 
Africans. Till they gradually disap- 
pear, as they will in the course of 
nature, nothing substantial can be 
done. Already are the beneficial re- 
sults arising from that plan we have 
hinted at, perceptible on the different 
estates. The respective legislatures of 
the islands, composed of men who are 
really interested, body and soul, in the 
amelioration of the slaves, have all 
enacted wholesome and salutary laws 
regarding the slave population. The 
boasted night of the Englishman’s trial 
by jury has, we know, been granted to 
them, at least in one island. They 
have been admitted to a participation 
of almost all the privileges attendant 
upon the whites. Their state and 
condition have been attentively con- 
sidered ; and the efforts of the owners 
have been attended with satisfactory 
results. The harsher and more pro- 
minent parts of slavery have been gra- 
dually softened down: no such thing 
as absolute slavery, that degraded state 
which denies the power of complaint, 
even exists. Slaves who fancy them- 
selves abused orill treated by the overseer 
or the manager, have the liberty of ap- 
pealing to their immediate owner, or 
his accredited agent, appointed to watch 
over the interests of the estate during 
his absence. Of what does this dread- 
ful state of slavery consist, from which, 
as from the lowest depths of Gehenna, 
a certain class of beings are straining 
every nerve to rescue them, to the de- 
triment and ruin of the proprietors, 
and, we assert, to the at least very 
doubtful benefit of those who labour 
under its chains. We would ask, 
does it in any the slightest degree ap- 
proach the durance vile of the prisons 
of England? We do not allude to those 
erected for the safe custody of offenders 
against our criminal code, but to those 
which so tenaciously lock up debtors. 
The negro’s slavery is compatible with 
the enjoyment of air and healthful exer- 
cise. He enjoys his dulce domus et pla- 
cens uxor; and, in addition to all this, 
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claims as a necessity, and receives, 
protection from hunger, cold, want, 
and disease, at the hands of that demon 
who so inhumanly subjects him to this 
iron bond of slavery. Is this a worse 
condition than that of the pauper, who 
resides in the wretched huts set apart 
for the shelter of such by the autho- 
rities of each parish in England? Is 
that man not subject to the will of the 
churchwarden or the overseer of the 
parish? And is the churchwarden or 
overseer always a mild, placable, and 
easy-tempered man? And is the con- 
dition of that man enviable, when 
compared to that of the slaves? 
Yes, it is! say our adversaries. He 
is free—he isan Englishman—he does 
not own a master—he is a free agent— 
can do as he pleases—can work as he 

leases, and, in fact, is no slave, 

his we deny to be true. We as- 
sert that, to all intents and purposes, 
this man, in all save the name, is a 
slave; and no slave on a_ plantation 
would, knowing the condition for which 
he would barter his present happiness, 
change situations with this free-born 
Englishman! There are, doubtless, 
instances of ill treament to be found 
and raked up, if we search for them; 
but it does not follow that all are ill 
treated, and that all are unhappy and 
discontented at their lot. So entirely 
has the system been changed, that 
slavery of the present day no more 
resembles its ancestor, the slavery ofa 
century since, than the two most dis- 
similar and opposite things on earth 
can be said to resemble each other. 
So long as the base and degrading 
traffic in human flesh was allowed, so 
long as English speculators were en- 
couraged by this government, and that 
in the most explicit and express terms, 
and under the most solemn assurances 
of protection, so long was slavery @ 
curse on all, whether the master or the 
wretched slave. The state of degra- 
dation in each was dreadful to think 
of; and the sooner that such a system 
was put an end to, the better for both 
classes. On such a step being gained, 
Christianity might well exult; and 
great certainly is the praise which is 
due to the philanthropic supporters of 
that plan which levelled to the earth 
so disgusting a practice. Yet another 
step remains to be surmounted, and 
then the whole fabric of philanthropy 
and love towards our fellow-creatures 
will be raised, to the admiring view of 
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surrounding nations. Still, however, 
should “* caution mark the guarded 
way.” Strongly as it may be said that 
« procrastination is the thief of time,’ 
yet equally applicable, in our opinion, 
is the warning, that precipitation may 
destroy the labours of time. The 
ground-work has been laid for the re- 
storation of the slaves to the pos- 
session of their primitive state of free- 
dom; (we will not say enjoyment, for 
possession and enjoyment are two dif- 
ferent things.) Now should the ar- 
chitect carefully inspect his materials 
to proceed with, as these they be which 
will have to stand the angry buffetings 
ofthe storm, and the fearful strife of 
the warring elements, to which the 
upper parts of this beautiful building 
will necessarily be exposed. Length 
of time, therefore, is needful to the 
proper seasoning of the timber, and 
the preparing of the masonry ; so that 
each part, strong in itself, may com- 
municate strength to and receive ad- 
ditional support from the others. Thus 
united, the whole will claim the 
homage of the world ; and the cunning 
artificer may then exclaim with the 
poet— 

“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non aquilo 

impotens, 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.” 


To arrive at such a consummation, 
one so devoutly to be wished for, 
surely some length of time—a lapse 
of years—must be employed. Vain 
mortals, working by earthly rule, and 
guided by fallible perception, cannot, 
we should conjecture, hope for more 
than a gradual progress in this mighty 
work, which they have girded their 
loins so manfully to, and with such an 
utter inattention to the remonstrances 
and warnings of those who must know 
more about the subject than they do. 
They say, “ Rome was not built in a 
day;” most assuredly: neither will 
the slave population be rendered 
susceptible of the blessings of freedom 
in one short moment, which would be 
the time allowed for such an operation, 
were the schemes of Messrs. Buxton, 
Macaulay, and Co. to be put in force. 
Can any, the most bigoted, deny, that 
since that great point, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, was gained, a gradual 
change for the better is observable in 
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the condition of its objects? Com- 
pare the former state of a slave with 
his present, and let it be denied if 
possible. Go back for thirty years, 
take notes of both, and compare this 
picture with that; and of it most 
decidedly the result would be, that in 
every point of view, from the highest 
in the scale down to the lowest, there 
has been manifested a disposition, 
whose force has increased as time 
rolled on, by the planters or their 
representatives, not only to render the 
situation of a slave less irksome than 
formerly, but even to confer on him 
those valuable privileges which the 
free-born son of Albion so proudly 
lays claim to, as his own peculiar 
right. Does not this stand forward as 
a convincing proof of our assertion, 
that time is requisite to fit these peo- 
ple for the contemplated change in 
their situation? Does any one assert, 
that even now the slaves are in a fit 
state for such? No! Why, then, 
cannot the saints await the course of 
time? If the slaves have gradually 
been improving since the abolition of 
the trade up to this moment of time, 
and if they are not now fit for eman- 
cipation, it must appear, we imagine, 
to every one, that a few more years 
being spent in the plan of amelioration 
hitherto pursued by the slave-owners, 
both in their individual and private 
capacities of gentlemen residing on 
their estates, and in their public one, 
of members of the legislatures, the 
slaves will ultimately, and by sure 
means, reach the goal of freedom; 
and then may they claim that which 
it would be unjust to refuse— perhaps, 
impossible— while now it is conferring 
a blessing on them, to withhold from 
their grasp that which would plunge 
them, and all connected with them, 
into everlasting ruin, both moral and 
political. The generality of negroes 
are like children; and no one is a 
friend to either, who would too early 
place within their reach those objects 
which are more peculiarly the province 
of their elders both in age and under- 
standing. No one wisely makes a gift 
to an infant which he can, by any pos- 
sibility, pervert the use of, and per- 
haps seriously injure himself and his 
friends by his awkwardness. When, 
however, the child ceases to be ignorant 
of its uses, and acquires a knowledge 
of the legitimate end to which it may 
be put, then, as of course, he claim 
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his due, receives it, and knowing how 
to govern himself, profits by his newly 
made acquisition, and brings forth 
fruit, some tenfold, some a hundred- 
fold. Why do we exercise so strict a 
caution and control over our children 
till they arrive at the age of manhood ? 
The answer is obvious—because they 
are not fit to do that for themselves 
which we, knowing their deficiency, 
do for them. Why, pari passu, should 
not the slave have his instant freedom ? 
Why should not that man, who till 
now has, at the will of others, and 
under their guidance, curbed his rising 
passions, suppressed his love of drink 
(innate in all his brethren), burst forth 
from this shackled state, and receive 
freedom, in the most unqualified 
meaning of that word ? Equally 
prompt is the answer as before—Be- 
cause, as certainly as one event must, 
by the laws of nature, follow another, 
so surely will he use his liberty to the 
manifest detriment of society. Will 
not the untutored savage assume on 
this occasion? Ignorant of the true 
nature of the boon conferred upon 
him under the names of liberty and 
JSreedom, he would hardly credit that, 
having obtained his manumission, still 
he was not to use his own as he 
pleased ; in other words, to the work- 
ing of revenge for fancied injuries 
received at the hands of his former 
masters. It may be opposed to this 
assertion, that there are laws—that 
there are regulations, which would 
be enforced to prevent all this. But 
what, we would ask, avail laws, while 
they are a mere cipher? What will 
the orders of the governor in council, 
issued from his closet to the trembling 
whites, avail to put down the commo- 
tion, or arrest the destruction of pro- 
perty in its rapid progress? Will they 
quench the fires which, like so many 
beacons to surrounding estates, an- 
nounce the blessings of freedom to the 
blacks, and incite others to the perpe- 
tration of such, and even worse, atro- 
cities than these? When peace is 
restored, what advantage will the suf- 
ferers during such a state of things 
gain by the execution of some free 
blacks; and what remuneration will 
they receive from their dying throes? 
Such, doubtless, throughout our colo- 
nies, would be the state which would 
follow an early and total emancipation. 
Susceptible only of the baser passions, 
the slaves, untaught by the blessed 
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precepts of religion and previous civi- 
lisation, would either wrest the supre- 
macy from the hands of their masters, 
or sinking into that idleness, that vis 
inerti@ incidental to their nature and 
the climate, they would exist as un- 
profitable sons of Adam. They would 
be a nuisance to all orderly and well- 
disposed people, from their idleness 
and dissipated habits; and in the 
course of a few years, wasted by dis- 
ease so proverbially prevalent among 
them, forced from want to devour the 
very earth itself— these free men 
would bitterly curse the hour that 
called them free, and vainly long for 
the return of that protection which for- 
merly they would have received, when 
in want, from their abused masters, 
We say vainly long for it; for, alas! 
neither would the power or inclination 
to assist them exist any longer. Their 
owners, driven from the island, or re- 
maining from inability to remove, 
could hardly be expected to provide 
for the poor at large, as formerly they 
were obliged to do for their own sick 
and aged slaves. Then would the 
warning voice, once so neglected, recur 
to the minds of the projectors of this 
theory; and then, perhaps, they might 
be induced to confess themselves mis- 
taken in their calculations, and over- 
hasty to achieve that change so bitterly 
repented on all hands. 

That this change, if it be produced 
in this magician-like manner, will be 
the source of unnumbered ills, we have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming 
to be our opinion. It is the opinion 
of all those who have, from their ear- 
liest youth, devoted their talents and 
observation to the subject; of men 
who, when the West Indies were con- 
sidered a mine of wealth, equal to the 
resources of Golconda, were sent out 
from England and Scotland to push 
their fortunes. These are the persons 
from whom we should look to obtain 
information as to the policy of slave 
emancipation, and from these we 
should inform ourselves on the sub- 
ject. Instead, however, of following 
this simple and straight path, what is 
the line adopted by us who legislate 
for the West Indians so coolly, on 2 
subject which is life or death to them, 
and to their future existence? Why 
certain men, yclept saints — all, all 
honourable men, doubtless—take it 
into their heads, that the thraldom and 
subjection of one set of beings to an- 
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other is coritrary to the maxims of 
Christianity—that its continuance is 
immoral and degrading—-and that its 
sutferance is a blot on the character of 
England. All these are axioms, and 
all as incontrovertible as that most 
evident of all, namely, that two pa- 
rallel lines will never meet, though 
produced ever so far. Unlike the 
ereat mathematician, however, they, 
in the course of their deductions and 
inferences, travel far beyond what they 
have set down as their “ argument,” 
and jump at once to the astounding 
conclusion, that these being granted, 
the abolition of slavery, instant and 
unqualified, is necessary. Like the 
man in the story, they say, you grant 
me this?—Yes. And you grant this 
also?—Yes. Well, you won’t deny 
this?—No. Then that’s all I want, 
for the rest follows of course!! So, 
because it is impossible to deny the 
maxims laid down, and, we hope, ob- 
served by every true Christian, as 
regards our “ love towards our neigh- 
bours,” they immediately denounce the 
existence of slavery, and pronounce its 
utter and immediate destruction. Such 
arguments are all valid, and very good 
in themselves; but that is not the test 
of arguments: it is not required only, 
that on the face of them, and as they 
appear alone, they are to be good. It 
is necessary that the conflict should 
take place between them and those of 
the opposing party, and then let the 
more worthy prevail. These are the 
arguments which the Christian brings 
into the field, and which, taken as we 
say in themselves, are unanswerable. 
But stay; in allowing that they are 
unanswerable, we grant too much. 
Doubtless, the grand principle of 
doing to others as we would they 
should do unto us, and the notions of 
brotherly love inculcated by all the 
maxims of our blessed Saviour, had 
no small tendency to destroy the prac- 
tice of slavery; and to them is attri- 
butable the decline of European sla- 
very: but not altogether; for, in our 
opinion, the march of intellect it 
was, which, by placing the serf and 
the bondsmen on a level with, and 
often above, their lords, gradually re- 
leased them from the shackles of the 
feudal system. It was the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, and the fit state 
they were in for its reception, which 
insured them the possession of free- 
dom. It cannot be asserted, that 
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Christianity does any where expressly 
forbid the continuance of slavery. It 
is by no means the case; but, on the 
contrary, it may be said, in the person 
of St. Paul, to have—somewhat awk- 
wardly for the saints— unequivocally 
acknowledged its existence, by his 
begging as a favour the emancipation 
of a slave whom he had admitted 
within the pale of the church. 

As this is confirmation from the 
source of our enemies’ own strength, 
in favour of our side of the question, 
we think we are entitled to make the 
best use of it. Not that we intend to 
convert our Recrina into a rival of 
Exeter Hall ;—we prefer the English 
title to the Greek one ; for this temple, 
be it known, is double-named (re- 
joicing in an English name, and in a 
second also, written in characters which 
were, for a long time, the wonder of 
the citizens of London); and like that 
of Janus at Rome, it is double-doored 
also, having a grand entrance in the 
Strand, and another for the more 
humble saints, or those who are 
ashamed of their errand, to sneak in 
at, in a small street round the corner. 
No; we merely intend giving a word 
or two from St. Paul himself, and not 
to enter into a long discussion. The 
part of that holy man’s writings which 
contains the case alluded to, is his 
Epistle to Philemon, where he says, 


“* Wherefore, though I might be much 
bold in Christ, to enjoin thee that which 
is convenient, yet, for love’s sake, I ra- 
ther beseech thee ....I1 beseech thee 
for my son Onesimus, whom I have 
gotten in my bonds.... whom I have 
sent again; thou therefore receive him 
«Whom I would have retained with 
me, that in thy stead he might have mi- 
nistered unto me in the bonds of the 
Gospel. But without thy mind would I 
do nothing, that thy benefit should not 
be as it were of necessity, but willingly.” 


Here, then, is confirmation from 
holy writ, that the state of slavery was 
acknowledged by the immediate dis- 
ciples of our Lord. Had it been 
otherwise, far different would have 
been the tenour of the apostle’s epistle 
to his friend ; that before us is written 
in the mildest tone, demands nothing 
“as it were of necessity, but willingly,” 
and adopts throughout the earnest 
request of one friend to another, and 
not the command ofa disciple of our 
Saviour, enforcing compliance with 
the rujes laid down by his Master, 
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Throughout the whole there breathes 
a spirit of entreaty, soliciting that as a 
private favour, which St. Paul would 
undauntedly have demanded as a 
right, grounded on the principles of 
his religion, had such been his duty. 
It is evident, therefore, we think, 
that the argument as to slavery being 
directly opposed by Christianity, is by 
no means so very unanswerable as we 
were at first inclined to admit. Still, 
however, we would not defend it on 
any such ground. It is a system, that 
is, our system, is one which has grown 
with time and circumstances, from the 
first petty theft of a child, to the colos- 
sal monster which defaced the whole 
world, till the abolition act was passed 
by the British parliament in 1806. 
In that act the English—to their 
praise be it spoken— were unanimous. 
No one could defend the brutal sys- 
tem to which it put an end; and since 
then the attention of England has been 
turned towards the means of checking 
its progress abroad, as well as in our 
own colonies; sums of money have 
been expended in keeping up a naval 
force, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the agreement of the great pow- 
ers; but, except as regards ourselves, 
we fear to very little purpose. How- 
ever, a nominal stop is now put to 
that trade, which formerly was not 
only allowed but countenanced and 
encouraged by the government; and 
that has now become a crime, for 
which a boon was formerly held out 
as an inducement. We do not repine 
at this; nor do any of the owners of 
such property: but we smile when we 
contrast the acts of former parliaments 
with those of the present, and rumi- 
nate on the prospects ofthe future. We 
see an assembly at one time holding 
out every inducement, every encourage- 
ment to the West Indian, rearing him 
as a tender infant, and for much the 
same reason that a mother would, be- 
cause the hopes of her age depend 
upon his succour. Year after year we 
watch the increasing tide of revenue 
derived from these settlements; nor 
do we hear any complaint from the 
planters against the heavy duties im- 
posed by the mother country. Sud- 
denly, however, the prospect is charged 
with heavy clouds, and the West In- 
dians perceive their bright fortune 
changing. Then arises in the state a 
knot of men who advocate strenuously 
the abolition of that trade which for- 
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merly was a source of wealth and 
profit to themselves, and from which 
they have withdrawn their speculations. 
The trade is abolished, and the ex- 
pense of cultivating the sugar-cane 
increases as a matter of course; 
from that time the planters insen- 
sibly begin to perceive, that their in- 
terest is to preserve the lives of their 
slaves, and the result is a gradual 
amelioration of their condition —a 
change which is plainly perceptible 
to those resident in the West Indies, 
but of course can never be appreciated 
by the people of England. Not con- 
tent with this, the same men, after a 
while, as earnestly insist upon the 
necessity of emancipating the slaves 
now on our different colonies, without 
any the slightest regard being paid to 
the interest of the planters, acquired 
by law, in the property of the staves, 
and who claim a freehold right of pro- 
perty over them. They raise the ban- 
ner of freedom, and array on their 
side the excited, and purposely mis- 
guided, feelings of the people, who, 
ignorant of every thing connected with 
the subject, are daily crammed with 
the most enormous falsities, and to 
whom exaggerated reports are dished 
up with all the skill of a French cook, 
who varies an egg five hundred times. 
They are informed that the West In- 
dians abuse their slaves; reports are 
propagated of women lacerated in the 
most disgusting way, and goaded on 
to work till nature sinks exhausted 
under the load of cruelty and suffering. 
Thus armed, the most sweet voices of 
the people are reserved for such as 
would do away with such a system, 
which never existed even in the worst 
times of slavery, and surely does not 
at the present day exist, save in the 
heated brain of the fanatic, or enthu- 
siastic methodist; who, gifted with the 
os rotundum of the Greeks, pours forth 
an incoherent rhapsody relating to the 
horrors of slavery, and is reckoned a 
great preacher in his congregation. 
That such should be led away, does 
not surprise us; but that those who 
call themselves the gentlemen of Eng- 
land —that vein in which talent is to 
be discovered —should believe in such 
a farrago of lies, and, believing, advo- 
cate the interested views of the saints, 
we must confess does astonish us not 
a little. Is it possible that such a 
body of men as the last is, can be 
blind to the vast, the vital importance 
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of the West Indies to the interests of 
the mother country?) Can they not 
plainly see the short space which 
would lie between the present and 
total emancipation of the negroes, and 
the material diminution, perhaps total 
cessation, of revenue from the colonies 
in the West? If they recall to mind 
the immense receipts arising from the 
one article of sugar, for any year, they 
must be sensibly struck with the ex- 
treme danger of perilling, for the sake 
of abstract theory, the source of such 
wealth. In one year—for the sake of 
example, 1828—we find, that the duty 
on sugar imported from the West In- 
dies amounted to the enormous sum 
of 338,624/.! Should our colonies 
fail us, would we not be all that out 
of pocket, besides having to purchase 
elsewhere that which is now a neces- 
sary of life? Nor is that alone the 
loss to be expected on such an event 
taking place, as the cessation from the 
cultivation of sugar, which is what we 
would convey to our readers under 
the term “ loss of our colonies.” 
Underthe present arrangement, hardly 
an article is consumed in the British 
West Indies but it is the produce 
of England, shipped in British ships, 
which afford employment to hosts of 
sailors, and are a fruitful nursery for 
our gallant navy. 

The efforts of the schemes of the 
saints would soon develop themselves 
in the destruction of all and each of 
these outlets for British industry ; we 
should have our merchantmen rot- 
ting in our docks; and instead of 
having seamen ready and willing to 
defend our shores from invasion, re- 
course must be had to landsmen, who, 
unaccustomed to the life of a sailor, 
would be but too willing to leave it 
on the first opportunity. We do not 
mean to say that we have no other 
shipping beside those engaged in the 
West India trade; but it is one of the 
first in point of excellence and extent, 
and therefore if destroyed, it would 
paralyse the rest. The profits derived 
by England from this trade are in- 
calculable, and therefore policy de- 
mands, that, instead of enacting any 
laws which tend to hazard its exist- 
ence, we should be content with waiting 
the course of time, which will, in due 
season, bring about things in such a 
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way as to make the emancipation of 
the slaves (which no one will deny to 
be very desirable) a political act com- 
patible alike with the happiness of its 
objects, the security of the owners of 
the slaves, and the continued prospe- 
rity of Old England. To listen, how- 
ever, to the ravings of men whose 
private interests are staked against the 
West Indians, would be madness on 
the part of government. The result 
would be just what it was and still is 
in Haiti. What may be gleaned from 
Mackenzie’s notes on Haiti, ends in 
the melancholy fact, that the negroes 
there retreat to the woods, and barely 
till the earth sufficient for their sub- 
sistence. The cultivation of the cane 
has ceased, except for the purpose of 
making a species of drink called taffia, 
or rum, by means of which they in- 
dulge their natural propensities of in- 
toxication and bestiality. To this state 
it is that the slaves would be reduced, 
that is, the mass of them; and they 
will inevitably perish from the want of 
that support which they now receive at 
the hands of their abused masters. 
The few of them, those who have been 
reared to some trade by their masters, 
might perhaps find employment, if 
their services should be required in the 
proposed new state of freedom, which 
is very doubtful; but the field negro, 
when free, will never be induced, by 
any remuneration, to cultivate the soil 
permanently: therefore, as a necessary 
consequence, the manufacture of sugar 
will cease entirely throughout the 
islands. Blessed by nature with great 
fertility of soil, the islands, with little 
or no assistance from the hands of 
man, of themselves would sustain their 
respective populations. 

Moreover, we do not hold the opi- 
nion that the slaves themselves would 
be inclined to set much value upon 
their freedom; and this we venture to 
say, having perused lately a work, the 
author of which is a gentleman resi- 
dent in the island of St. Vincent, a 
lawyer, and, as far as we know, not 
possessed of any property in slaves 
himself. The book is entitled An 
Historical Account of the Island of 
St. Vincent, by Charles Sheppard, 
Esq.* It touches very slightly upon 
the theme of slavery, either one way 
or the other, and is chiefly confined to 





* Historical Account of the Island of St. Vincent. By Charles Sheppard, Esq. 
London, W. Nicol, Cleveland Row, St. James’s. 
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a mere history of the island, from its 
first discovery by Columbus to the 
present time, and an interesting nar- 
rative of the Charib war, which was 
waged between the original possessors 
of the island, aided by the French 
and the English settlers. In the course 
of the latter there is a passing com- 
ment on the conduct of the Charibs to 
the slaves, which we give in the au- 
thor’s words. 


‘** About this time the Charibs seemed 
delighted with every opportunity of 
slaughter and devastation. Hitherto 
they had carried themselves towards the 
negroes in a very wily and politic man- 
ner; they had offered them liberty, and 
exhorted them to receive it: but, hap- 
pily for the inhabitants, the proposal, 
however flattering, was rejected with 
disdain. Comparatively very few es- 
poused their interests, while a consider- 
able number opposed them, well armed, 
and either gallantly fell or triumphed 
with their masters. In consequence of 
this inflexibility of conduct in the ne- 
groes, they became equally the objects 
of detestation with their masters (i.e. 
to the Charibs); immediate death was 
inflicted on all who fell into the hands 
of the Charibs.” 


This, be it known, is what took 
place in the year 1795, six years pre- 
vious to the passing of the abolition 
act, when the slave-trade was carried 
on in its extremest cruelty; it may 
reasonably be supposed, therefore, that 
the slaves, some of them perhaps re- 
cently landed,’ would gladly have 
joined a band of triumphant savages, 
and avenged their own wrongs on the 
heads of their masters. On the con- 
trary, however, they appear to have 
been not only lukewarm, but even 
animated in their refusal to join the 
standard of revolt. This may be ad- 
vanced as no slight argument against 
the absolute necessity of emancipation, 
when the slaves themselves put away 
the proffered gift. It may be said 
that the two cases are not analogous, 
and that the emancipation the saints 
would give is far other to that offered 
by the Charibs. We, however, think, 
that under existing circumstances, the 
slaves then were much more likely to 
find a liberty congenial to their natures 
than the present one. A savage in a 
state of nature is either at war or 
asleep ; and we hold that the tempta- 
tions of revenge and active exertion 
held out by the Charibs to the slaves, 
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were such as that their refusal proves 
the slave to have been in a far happier 
state, and much more contented with his 
lot, thirty-six years ago, than the saints 
would give him credit for being now. 

Whether considered as regards his 
happiness, morality, or existence at 
large, as we have already said, we 
assert that the slave is now in a far 
preferable condition, being still a slave, 
than he ever can be when free, unless 
with his freedom his mind be enlarged 
miraculously. We of course allude to 
that species of freedom to which he 
would attain in the event of his in- 
stant and unqualified emancipation. In 
his latter state he would be cared for by 
no one ; whereas, as a slave, he is nou- 
rished and cherished in sickness, want, 
and age, and his pains are alleviated by 
regularly appointed medical attend- 
ants: make him free, and his existence 
is interesting to none— perhaps may 
be a source of dread to all—and he 
becomes wretched and miserable. 

Mr. Sheppard, after enumerating 
some of the improvements lately effect- 
ed in the state of the coloured popula- 
ation, adds — 


‘** Notwithstanding all these, there is 
one lamentable deficiency . . . . There is 
no public or private establishment for 
the relief of the aged or sick poor white 
and free inhabitants : while the slaves on 
the estates in their old age are enjoying 
the comforts of a decent maintenance, 
from the support of their masters, the 
infirm or sick white or free person has 
no resource but individual support and 
charity ; and this, in a country where so 
few ties of relationship exist, must ne- 
cessarily be precarious.” 


Does not this speak volumes as to 
the comparative happiness of the two 
classes, the free black and the slave? 
Is there any one so romantic as to say, 
better starve and die of disease as a 
freeman, than live happily as a slave! 
The case, in our opinion, admits not of 
a doubt. There is a gentleman resi- 
dent in the town of Kingston, the 
capital of the island of St. Vincent, by 
far tne healthiest and pleasantest of 
the islands, and his testimony freely 
given, in a pure wish to better the state 
of the community at large, goes to 
prove how infinitely superior the con- 
dition of a slave is to that ofa free- 
man in that island, when age and 
sickness oppress him. We may take 
this as a specimen of the rest—ex uno 
disce omnes. Let any one, like Mr. 
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Sheppard, visit the hut of the slave, 
and watch him narrowly, see him rise 
to his work, and enjoy his holydays 
with the zest of a schoolboy ; and then 
let him go into the town, and there 
inspect the residence of the free peo- 
ple of colour, and the poor white peo- 
ple also: we may give, we imagine, a 
shrewd guess as to the result of his 
observations. While, however, peopie 
talk of scenes of horror which they 
never witnessed, and perhaps only 
dreamed of in their heated brains 
after a long debate in the House, we 
can hardly hope for a just hearing of a 
fair statement of the facts which may 
be produced in evidence to support 
the view we have taken of this case. 

Before we take leave of this theme, 
we would draw the attention of the 
reader to the arrival of the despatches 
from the governors of Barbadoes. and 
St. Vincent, containing the harrowing 
accounts of the devastation caused in 
their once happy isles by one of those 
visitations of the elements so prevalent 
in this devoted archipelago. The de- 
tails have been so fully laid before the 
public, that it is needless for us to 
enter into them. Still we think that 
we should be negligent were we to 
pass them in silence. 

All who have resided for any length 
of time in the western world must be 
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well aware of the appalling conse- 
quences of such an event. The beau- 
tiful island of Barbadoes is now a 
desert, with hardly a house or tree 
standing on any of the estates. The 
inhabitants, to use the language of an 
eye-witness, retired to rest in the pos- 
session of health and contentment—but 
to what a scene did they awake! Ruin 
and devastation walked hand in hand 
with death, while famine and disease 
awaited the survivors. 

At St. Vincent the calamity was 
attended with the loss of fewer lives, 
for there the hurricane raged during 
the day-time. We have seen a letter 
from that island, wherein the writer 
describes the evening preceding as 
unusually calm and pleasant — so 
much so as to excite the admiration 
and surprise of a party who had been 
riding out for the purpose of viewing 
the beauties of the Charib country 
from a neighbouring eminence. Alas! 
such only is the quiet which precedes 
the onset of the sweeping whirlwind, 


‘« That, hush’d in grim repose, expects 
his evening prey ;” 


for, during the night, the fatal storm 
arose, and in a few short hours all 
was changed. The wind, blowing from 
every quarter of the compass, soon 
effected the work of ruin: 


‘* Sternit agros, sternit sata leta, boumque labores, 
Precipitesque trahit sylvas.” 


The mountains, once clothed to 
their summits with the majestic timber 
of the West, presented the rugged as- 
pect of winter, where formerly the 
shady forest waved its leafy boughs. 
To calculate the loss of property in 
these islands is impossible: we fear 
io hazard a Still, under all 
these accumulated evils, we have a 
source of consolation in the conduct 
of the planters, affording, as it does, 
a vindication of the present system. 
Let any one make the round of the 
merchants connected with these suffer- 
ing colonies, and what will be the 


guess. 


result? — what will be the tenour of 


their communications? Why, advices 
respecting the drawing of bills ; — and 
for what! For the support of the ne- 
groes—those wretched slaves. The 
greatest damage done in St. Vincent, 
on many of the estates, is stated to be 
that arising from the ruin of the pro- 
vision-grounds allotted to the negroes 
for their private use. In the absence 


of the produce expected from these 
grounds, we find the planters advising 
their correspondents of bills to a large 
amount, drawn for the expenses in- 
curred in purchasing food for the 
support of the negroes during those 
months which must necessarily elapse 
ere exhausted and terrified nature can 
regain her former prolific state, and 
yield any return to the labours of man. 

Yet to such as these it is that the 
people are called upon to impute 
neglectful treatment, and recklessness 
of the condition of their fellow-crea- 
tures! Still, it may be said, “Of 
course they do so, for it is their in- 
terest.” Soft ye, a word! So it 
is; and that it is the interest of the 
planters to attend to the wants of their 
negroes is just what we would wish to 
be granted; and we also say, “ Of 
course the existence of such a feeling 
on their part implies a corresponding 
degree of happiness in the blacks, to 
effect whose instant liberation from 
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such masters so much stir has been 


Reverse the picture, and suppose 
the blacks to have been free at this 
critical moment — what would have 
been the probable consequences? We 
willingly close our eyes on so dread a 
prospect — while we sincerely congra- 
tulate the negroes on having friends 
near them, who, be their motives what 
they may, use such exertions to pro- 
cure them the necessaries of life. 

But that our limits will not allow 
us, we could say more; for the present 


We have the very pleasing duty of 
recommending this little volume to ge- 
neral attention. It contains only three 
tales, but then they are translations from 
Ludwig Tieck ; and the tales are short, 
but then they possess a grace, an ease, 
a deep meaning and philosophy, which, 
after enchanting the reader, will some- 
what tax his powers of reflection, al- 
though his labour will be rewarded 
with the precious fruit of moral con- 
viction, if he be zealous and right- 
minded, and a seeker after the truths 
of life. We have unfolded throughout 
the flowing narrative the lofty aspira- 
tions of a susceptible and ingenuous 
mind, and a beautiful development of 
true poetic feeling; while superior 
wers of reflection and judgment 
ave laid open some of the mysteries 
of existence, which, for the most part, 
lie deeply hidden in the breast of man, 
making him the blind instrument, 
though an accountable one, of excite- 
ment and passion. Even in the simple 
guise of these tales the most import- 
ant of subjects is partially unravelled 
—that man is, generally speaking, the 
framer of his own destiny —that he is 
born a free agent, to all purposes— 
that he has the golden talent of life 
committed to his custody—-and that, 
according to his careful or careless 
guardianship of the same, will his after- 
reckoning elevate him to denizenship 
amid celestial spirits, or depress him 
to the dismal condition of everlasting 
and unrelenting agony. 
This is high praise, but not higher 
than the volume deserves; and the 
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we will pause. In a future Number 
we may come before the reader again, 
while we take a view of the value of 
these colonies to England, which some 
appear so inclined to depreciate. It is 
a subject fitted for the deep and serious 
attention of all those who are in any 
degree interested in the well-being of 
the people of England, who will, most 
assuredly, feel the bad effects of so 
impolitic a measure as emancipation 
grounded on the theoretical principles 
of the saints, should their pernicious 
counsel have sway. 





extracts which we shall adduce will, 
we trust, fully justify our commenda- 
tion. Before doing so, however, we 
will say a few hasty words respecting 
the celebrated individual whose name 
stands on the title-page of the volume ; 
intending speedily to take occasion to 
speak more fully on his genius and nu- 
merous productions. 

Ludwig Tieck is a native of Berlin, 
and in the 58th year of his age. During 
his whole life he has been a purely 
literary man. He began publishing in 
his 22d year, by sending forth three 
novels, under the respective titles of 
Abdallah, William Lovell, and Peter 
Leberrecht. They were not successful 
efforts, and yet gave strong token ofa 
masculine and healthy understanding, 
and a mind wrought up to the harmony 
of impassioned and true poetry. The 
next production of this adventurous 
young man was Peter Leberrechts Volks- 
miahrchen, which, after being reviewed 
by August Wilhelm Schlegel in the 
Jena Litteraturzeitung, introduced the 
youthful and ardent author to the no- 
tice of the literary circles. Various 
other works (which we shall take an 
early opportunity of criticising) con- 
firmed its reputation ; so that on re- 
moving to Jena, after his marriage at 
Iiamburgh, he very easily formed an 
acquaintance with the two Schlegels 
and Novalis, one of the finest spirits 
that have done honour to humanity. 

From Jena, Tieck went to Berlin; 
thence he removed to Francfort on 
the Oder; and then he departed for 
Italy. On his return, in 1806, he re- 
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sided at various places, until he ob- 
tained the office of director of the 
theatre at Dresden, from the King of 
Saxony, where he is now residing in 
all honour and veneration. Among 
his various journeys may be mentioned 
his visit to England in 1818; and we 
have heard him speak in terms of en- 
thusiasm and affection of the acquaint- 
ances he formed here, and the kindness 
with which he was every where greeted. 
He was not inactive during his resi- 
dence among us; for the fruit of his 
journey appeared in the shape of a 
novel on Shakespeare and his Times. 
This is by no means the only benefit 
which he has bestowed on English 
literature. He has translated and ably 
commented on our National Drama ; 
and through his and Wilhelm Schlegel’s 
labours, Germany has been enabled to 
improve her Drama, by the examina- 
tion and study of our own glorious 
models. His translations from the Bard 
of Avon are close and admirable; and 
ifthe comprehensive powers of the Ger- 
man language are shewn any where to 
advantage, it is in these translations, 
and in those of Voss from Aristophanes. 
In the last, even the humour and puns, 
and minute play upon words, are ren- 
dered with an extraordinary fidelity. 

Tieck is, without exception, the 
most admirable reader of Shakespeare 
that we ever met with. While at Dres- 
den, he condescended to invite us to a 
literary soirée, the principal attraction 
of which was a dramatic reading. He 
selected his own translation of the Mid- 
sunmer Night’s Dream, the whole of 
which he supported by himself, and 
alternated his voice in the most skilful 
and admirable manner, to sustain the 
various serious as well as lighter cha- 
racters. We remember particularly the 
wood and play scene among the clowns, 
which brought down peals of laughter 
from his delighted audience. 

Among Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s ex- 
cellent translations of German Romance 
is a short notice of Tieck, from which 
we cannot do better than extract the 
following passage, that the reader may 
learn how highly the novelist is esti- 
mated by the first German scholar in 
Britain. 

“*A very slight power of observation 
will suffice to convince us that Tieck 
is no ordinary man; but a true poet, 
a poet born as well as made. Of a 
nature at once susceptible and strong, 
he has looked over the circle of human 
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interests with a far-sighted and piercing 
eye, and partaken deeply of its joy and 
woe; and these impressions on his 
heart or his mind have been like seed 
sown on fertile ground, ripening under 
the skyey influences into rich and varied 
luxuriance. He is no mere observist 
and compiler; rendering back to us, 
with additions or substractions, the 
beauty which existing things have of 
themselves presented to him; but a 
true maker, to whom the actual and 
external is but the excitement for ideal 
creations, representing and ennobling 
its effects. His feeling or knowledge, 
his love or scorn, his gay humour or 
solemn earnestness, all the riches of 
his inward world, are pervaded and 
mastered by the living energy of the 
soul which possesses them; and their 
finer essence is wafted to us in his 
poetry, like Arabian odours on the 
wings of the wind.” 

Ere laying before the reader the 
contents of the volume which heads 
this article, let us, who are ardent ad- 
mirers of German genius and learning, 
congratulate our countrymen on the 
increasing circulation which the works 
of Gothe and Schiller, and the other 
noble writers of Germany, are every 
day acquiring among us. This is one 
of the best signs of the times; for we 
have hereby a chance of bursting 
through the enthralment of ancient 
and national prejudices—of correcting 
the faults of our peculiar nature, by 
quaffing at the spring of true poetry and 
learning —and making ourselves wiser 
and better, by strengthening our minds 
with the inspiring lessons of pure reason 
and philosophy. A fact has but now 
come to our knowledge, which we take 
pleasure and pride in stating. Fifteen 
Englishmen, entertaining that high 
consideration for the good Gothe, 
which the labours and high deserts 
of a long life, usefully employed, so 
richly merit from all mankind, have 
presented him with a highly wrought 
seal, as a small token of their deep 
veneration for the German master. 
We must pass over the description 
of the gift, for it would be too elabo- 
rate; but it does ample credit to the 
taste of the workmen, Messrs. Salter, 
Widdowson, and Tate, of the Strand. 
Let us, however, set forth the com- 
pact entered into by the donors among 
themselves, and the letter which they 
transmitted with their humble offering 
to the old man of Weimar. 
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The initiatory compact, then, is as 
follows :— 


e Proposal for a Tribute to Gothe. 


** As itis always the highest duty and 
happiness to shew reverence for whom 
reverence is due, and our chief—pe r- 
haps our only—benefactor is he who, 
by act and word, instructs us in wisdom, 
We, the undersigned, feeling to the poet 
Gorne as the spiritually taught to their 
spiritual teacher, are desirous to express 
that sentiment openly and in common. 
For which end we have determined to 

contribute, in equal shares, towards 

some small English Gift, to be presented 
him on his approachittg birth-day, with 
a letter in our joint names ; that sO, 
while the venerable man still dwells 
among us, some memorial of the love 
and gratitude we owe him, and think 
the whole world owes him, may not be 
wanting. 

“It is at present proposed that the 
gift be a Seal, bearing some suitable in- 
scription, and, as a stamp, an epigraph 
and emblem, selected from his own 
poems. It is further calculated that the 
cost should not exceed thirty guineas ; 
and that the contribution of each should 
not be less than one guinea, nor more 
than two. But all such details must be 
settled by the general consent. 

“« For the present, our chief anxiety 
is, that the Gift, of whatever outward 
value, may have an inward value; that 
no miserable motive of vanity, or other 
insincerity, too usual on such occasions, 
may have place here ;—but that this, 
our united act, may be, what it pro- 
fesses, a testimonial of our common sen- 
timents ; and that no one who does not 
from the heart entertain such may join 
himself therein. 

** May 11, 1831.” 


The following is the letter accom- 
panying the gift :— 

** To the Poet Gothe, on the 28th of 

August, 1831. 

*« Sir,—Among the Friends whom this 
so interesting anniversary calls round 
you, may we ‘ English friends,’ in 
thought and symbollically, since per- 
sonally it is impossible, present our- 
selves to offer you our affectionate con- 
gratulations. We hope you will do us 
the honour to accept this ‘little birth-day 
gift, which, as a true testimony of our 
feelings, may not be without value. 

“We said to ourselves, ‘As it is 
always the highest duty and pleasure to 
shew reverence to whom reverence is 
due, and our chief, perhaps our only, 
benefactor is he who by act and word in- 
structs us in wisdom — so we the under- 
signed, feeling towards the poet Githe 
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as the spiritually taught towards their 
Spiritual teacher, are desirous to express 
that sentiment openly and in common: 
for which end we have determined to 
solicit his acceptance of a small English 
gift, proceeding from us all equally, on 
his approac hing birth-day ; —that so, 
while the venerable man still dw ells 
among us, Some memorial of the gratitude 
we owe him, and think that the whole 
world owes him, may not be wanting.’ 

*‘ And thus our little tribute (pe rhaps 
among the purest that men could offer 
to man) now stands in visible shape, and 
begs to be received. May it be wel- 
come, and speak permanently of a most 
close relation, though wide seas fiow be- 
tween the parties! 

“‘We pray that many years may be 
added to a life so glorious—that all 
happiness may be yours —and strength 
given to complete your high task, even 
as it has hitherto proceede d, ‘like a star, 
without haste, yet without rest!’ 

** We remain, sir, 
‘‘ Your Friends and Servants, 
* &c. &e.” 


The wonderful old man, to whom 
distant and unknown friends had paid 
such homage, could not but be moved 
at sentiments expressed in such terms 
of Christian charity. We hear that 
he values the token highly, and has 
even condescended to return the fol- 
lowing lines for answer : — 


** Den Funtzehen Englischen Freunden. 
** Worte, die der Dichter spricht, 
Treu, in heimischen Bezirken, 
Wirken gleich, doch weiss er nicht 
Ob sie in die Ferne wirken. 
‘** Britten! habt sie aufgefasst: 
‘ Thitigen sinn, das Thun gezigelt; 
Stetig Streben, ohne Hast’ 
Und so wollt Ihrs denn besiegelt. 
“* Gore. 
**Weimar, 28th Aug.1831.” 
And now for the Tales from Tieck. 
Herr Balthasar, a man noted for his 
moodiness, his silent reserve, and his 
sternness of countenance — in fact, for 
his unbending cynicism of gait, beha- 
viour, and temper—is an extensive and 
prosperous merchant and proprietor of 
iron mines. Having been early crossed 
in love, he turns into a very Timon 
against the world ; and allowing his dis- 
tempered imagination to get the better 
of his judgment, he directs his personal 
behaviour according to his peculiar 
principle, that “ madness is the ground- 
work and substance of life.” With 
him, generosity, charity, love, afiec- 
tion, are but other names for seltish- 
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ness; which selfishness, according to 
his creed, incites us, with the utmost 
capriciousness, to ill-assorted and in- 
congruous actions. He perceives his 
error, and yet is too weak-minded to 
eradicate it: thus, having two fore- 
men, one young, handsome, and ami- 
able (whom he confesses he loves like 
a son); and the other ugly and with- 
out a. particle of grace, either in body, 
or mind, or conduct, whom he loathes, 
and yet he determines to give his 
daughter in marriage to the latter, 
with one-third of his large possessions 
—merely as some compensation for 
having cherished against him disgust, 
bitterness, and aversion. But the latter, 
by name Eleazar, notwithstanding his 
conviction of being Balthasar’s heir, 
is discovered to be in league with a 
band of robbers, who have been plun- 
dering the wealthy merchant for a long 
time. While in the act of robbery, 
Eleazar is wounded by a spring-gun, 
set by the other foreman, Edward, and 
dies. Herr Balthasar takes to his bed, 
through anguish of mind at having 
been deceived in his estimate of 
Eleazar’s character, and is anxious to 
give his daughter to Edward, settling 
the principal portion of his property 
upon him. The young man runs for 
the priest and the mayor—but old 
Balthasar is overtaken by the’ last 
agony ere he can fulfil his purpose. 
All his property goes to his spend- 
thrift relation ; but his son, a generous 
youth, divides the fortune with Bal- 
thasar’s daughter, whom Edward mar- 
ries, and thus all ends well. Such is 
the outline of the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

The Lovecharm is a short but gra- 
phic sketch. Emilius and Roderick— 
the former timid, shy, thoughtful, and 
enthusiastic ; the latter fickle, flighty, 
and skimming with the velocity of a 
swallow over the surface of the enjoy- 
ments of life—are upon their travels. 
While Roderick is daily mixing in the 
gaieties ofa town where they havesettled 
themselves for some time, Emilius has 
fallen in love with a beautiful unknown 
girl, who lives exactly opposite to his 
hotel ; and this passion is kept a secret 
from his companion. The girl has also 
become deeply impassioned for Emi- 
lius, and, to quench her ardent desire, 
she has recourse to an old witch. 
These two meet at the dead of night, 
murder a little girl, and effect a love- 
charm. The marriage takes place 
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afterwards between Emilius and the 
lady, but induces a fearful catas- 
trophe. 

The third story, Pietro of Abano, 
is the most powerful of them all. 

Crescentia, a lovely young girl, only 
daughter of the Podesta of Padua, dies 
on the eve of her marriage. The tale 
commences with the description of her 
funeral, just at the time that Pietro of 
Abano, or Apone—described as the 
greatest of philosophers and physicians, 
of astronomers and astrologers —had 
come back from a journey, and was be- 
ing carried by his scholars triumphant- 
ly in a chair raised on their shoul- 
ders. Pietro, having been passionately 
appealed to, on account of his skill, to 
raise the dead, by the mother of Cre- 
scentia, preaches resignation, and the 
train moves forward, when the dead 
maiden’s lover meets it, on his way to 
receive his bride. He sets spurs to 
his horse, and dashes out of the town ; 
and the corpse is duly given to the 
family vault. We learn from a con- 
versation between a young Spaniard, 
Alfonso (whom the renown of the 
great teacher had drawn from Barce- 
lona over the sea), with a by-standing 
priest, Theodore, that by the church 
Pietro was viewed with jealousy ; and 
that Crescentia herself, says the pre- 
judiced ecclesiastic, “ could hardly, in 
her last hours, find her way back to 
holy church, so bound and held fast 
was her soul by the false doctrines the 
wicked hypocrite had flung, like poi- 
sonous nets, around her young spirit.” 
By the same speaker, a fool, who was 
among the great teacher’s attendants, 
we find, is looked upon as Pietro’s 
familiar. Meanwhile, the young lover 
dashed through the city gate, and 
across field and wood, until a thunder- 
storm compelled him, towards night, 
to seek shelter in a solitary cottage. 
The interior and inmates are thus ex- 
cellently described : 


‘* The door of the little house opened 
into the garden: he had to hasten 
through it; a female hand then took 
hold of him, led him along a dark pas. 
sage, and into a little room, from which 
the light of a lamp and the fire on the 
hearth shone in his eyes. In the cor- 
ner by the lamp sat a hideous old woman 
spinning ; the girl who had conducted 
him in set to work over the fire; and for 
a long time he was unable to examine 
the figures closelier by the doubtful 
quivering light. For a long time no 
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conversation could be carried on, the 
roaring of the thunder overpowering 
every other sound. 

*« «This is a cruel storm,’ said the old 
woman during a pause, with a croaking 
voice. ‘Whence do you come hither, 
young man?’ 

“*T come from Padua since this 
evening.’ 

*« « Far, indeed,’ cried the old woman : 
‘it lies six good leagues from here. And 
whither are you going? for there is no 
public road hereabout.’ 

*« «T know not, and care not to know : 
the wretched cannot frame any plan, or 
think about the future. Indeed, how 
happy should I feel were there no future 
at all for me !’ 

«You are talking nonsense, young 
man, and that must not be. Heyday!’ 
she exclaimed, as she lifted up the lamp 
and looked at him more narrowly, ‘ why 
he is a Florentine! That doublet and 
cape is what I have not seen this many 
aday. Well now, this must surely bode 
me some good. So the ugly weather 
has made me a present of a dear guest ; 
for you must know, my young gentle. 
man, I too am from that blessed land — 
ay, Florence! Ah, if one might but 
once more tread on thy ground, and see 
thy dear hills and gardens again! And 
your name, my dear young gentleman ?’ 

*** Antonio Cavalcanti,’said the youth, 
who felt more confidence in the old dame 
on finding that she was his country- 
woman. 

* «QO what an accent!’ cried she, al- 
most rapturously— ‘Cavalcanti! Such 
a one I too knew some years since-——one 
Guido.’ 

*« * He was my father,’ said Antonio. 

*«* And is he no longer alive?’ 

“* «No,’ answered the young man; ‘my 
mother, too, was taken from me a long 
time ago.’ 

*« «7 know it, I know it, my dear pret- 
ty boy. Ay, ay, it must now be full fif- 
teen years since she died. Alas, ves! 
it was then, in those troublous times, 
that she had to give up the ghost. And 
your dear worthy father, he is the only 
person I have to thank for the judges 
not having treated me just like a faggot 
some years after : they had somehow got 
it into their pates that I was a witch, 
and there was no avail in denying it. 
But Signor Guido fought my battle, 
what with reason and what with rant- 
ing, what with entreaties and what with 
threats; so they merely banished me 
out of the dear land. And now this 
thunder-storm brings me the son of my 
benefactor into my poor little cottage. 
Come, give me your hand on the 
strength of it, youngster.’ 

** Antonio gave it to the old woman, 
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shuddering ; for now, at length, he was 
able to observe her more distinctly. She 
grinned at him fiendly, and displayed 
two long black teeth standing out be- 
tween her a lips ; her eyes were 
small and sharp, her brow furrowed, her 
chin long. She stretched out two gaunt 
shrivelled arms toward him; and being 
compelled, however loath, to embrace 
her, he felt the hump which made her 
ugliness still more disgusting. ‘ True,’ 
she said, with a forced laugh, ‘I am not 
remarkably pretty —I was not so even 
in my younger days. There is some- 
thing whimsical about beauty; one can 
never tell or describe downrightly in 
what it consists ; it is always only the 
want of certain things, which, when you 
have them at their full size, make up 
what folks call ugliness. Come now, 
tell me, such as I am, what do you think 
the most hideous thing about me?’ 

«« « My dear old dame,’ said the youth, 
in confusion — 

*« No,’ she cried, ‘ plump out with the 
truth, and without any flattery. Every 
body, you know, has some oud maggot 
or other ; and as for me, I pride myself 
no little on being utterly without all those 
things which in the world they christen 
handsome. Now let me see your taste; 
speak out !’ 

«© <Tf I must,’ stammered Antonio— 
while, in spite of his grief, a smile curled 
his lips—‘ those two teeth are—to my 
mind—’ 

“* «Ha, ha!’ cried the old woman, 
laughing aloud, ‘my two dear good old 
black teeth are what pleases you the 
least about me. I can well believe it: 
they stand like two scorched palisades 
among the ruins ofa fortress in the wide 
empty space there. But you should 
have seen me ten years back ; then mat- 
ters were much worse still. In those 
days I had a whole mouthful of such 
portentous grinders, and they who loved 
me never would say it looked frightful. 
Well, one by one they fell out; and 
these two alone are left behind, the last 
of all their race. When they are once 
gone, my jaws will clap together like 
two doors, the upper lip will grow just 
thrice as long, and again one can’t tell 
what sort of a face will come of it. 
Time, my dear young friend, is, as some- 
body found out many, many years ago, 4 
bungling workman: he makes a creature 
pretty enough ; then he daubs and trims, 
and pares and pulls, and squeezes the 
thing about, draws the nose and chin out 
of their sheaths, knocks in the cheeks, 
eats ruts into the forehead, till he has 
turned it into a scarecrow ; and then at 
last he gets ashamed, smashes the whole 
wretched concern to pieces, and shovels 
it over with earth, that all the world may 
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not see his disgrace. 
smooth and polished as they are, will 
not be so like a rose-leaf by and by. 
Here, let me look! verily you have the 
rarest pearls of toothikins !—a pity they 
must be used in chewing bread and bul- 
lock’s flesh. Hey, hey! shew them to 
me — wider open with the mouth — but 
they stand very oddly. Hem! and that 
eyetooth! there is meaning in all 
that.’” 


At length the youth is startled by 
the old dame bawling out “ Crescen- 
tia!” In answer to his question, she 
tells him that the damsel is her daugh- 
ter; and shews to the astonished lover 
the mistress of his heart asleep on a 
chair by the chimney, and in attitude 
almost the same as he had seen her in 
the evening. She is wakened by her 
mother, but disclaims all knowledge 
of Antonio, who suspects that there is 
witchcraft in the case. The old wo- 
man, however, entertains him with 
fruit and wine, and then asks him as 
to his family. 

“*Now, at length, young Antonio,’ 
she began, after some time, ‘tell us, 
prithee, what brought you to Padua, 
and what has driven you hither.’ 

“ Antonio started as from sleep. ‘You 
may well,’ he replied, ‘ demand some ac- 
count of your guest, since, beside that 
reason, you knew my father, and, it may 
be, my mother too.’ 

““*To be sure I knew her,’ said the 
old woman, sniggering —‘ nobody so 
well as I, Yes, yes, she died just six 
months before your father celebrated 
his second marriage with the Marchesa 
Manfredi,’ 

“ «So you know that too?’ 

“* Why, it seems to me,’ she conti- 
nued, ‘as though I could see the dainty 
trim doll at this very moment before me. 
Well, is your beautiful stepmother still 
living? When they drove me out of the 
country, she was just in her prime full 
bloom.’ 

“*T cannot again go through,’ said 

Antonio, with a sigh, ‘what I suffered 
from that alien mother. She held my 
father as under enchantment; and he 
was readier to wrong all his old friends, 
readier to wrong his own son, than in 
anywise to offend her. At last, however, 
their behaviour to each other altered ; 
but my heart almost broke at the sight 
of their hatred, while before it had only 
bled at the insults I had to endure.’ 
_ “*So there was plenty of bitter ma- 
lice,’ asked the old hag, with a nau- 
Seous grin, ‘ throughout the whole 
family ?? 

“Antonio eyed her with a sharp look, 
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and said confusedly, ‘I know not how I 
have come to be talking here about my 
own and my parents’ misery.’ 

**The old woman swallowed a bumper 
of red wine, which stood like blood in 
the glass. Then, with a loud laugh, she 
said, ‘ Faith, I know no such glerious 
pleasure —nothing, I mean, so like what 
one may call perfect rapture and bliss, as 
when such a wedded couple, who in ear- 
lier days were once a pair of fond lovers, 
fall out in this way, and snarl and snap 
at each other, like cat and dog, or two 
tiger-beasts, and scold and curse each 
other, and would each give up heart and 
soul to Satan, only to hurt and pain or 
to get rid ofthe other. This, my young 
lad, is the true glory of mortal life ; but 
more especially if the two yokefellows 
have of yore gone stark mad with love, 
if they have done every thing, even 
what is a little bit out of the way, for 
each other—ifthey have waded through 
much of what certain good pious folks 
would call crimes and sins, merely for 
the sake of getting at one another, merely 
for the sake of at last tying the knot 
which they now so cordially abhor. 
Trust me, this is a grand feast for Satan 
and all his comrades, and it makes those 
below keep jubilee and sing psalms. 
And here now, even— but I'll hold my 
tongue ; I might easily say too much.’ 

** Crescentia looked mournfully at the 
astonished youth : — ‘ Forgive her,’ she 
whispered ; ‘ you see she has drunk too 
much ; —pity her.’ 

** But in Antonio’s soul there now 
rose up, with fresh power, the image of 
former times and all their dark scenes. 
The sorrowful day came back upon him, 
when he saw his stepmother on her 
deathbed, when his father was in de. 
spair, and cursed himself and the hour 
of his birth, and called upon the spirit 
of his first wife, and prayed for forgive- 
ness. 

*“©*Have you nothing else to tell?’ 
asked the iene, and thereby awak- 
ened him from his dreamy amaze. 

“© «What shall I tell?’ said Antonio, 
with the deepest anguish : ‘do not you 
seem to know every thing, or else to 
have learnt it by soothsay? Need I 
tell you that an old servant, Roberto, 
poisoned her, haying been persecuted 
by her hatred, and thus spurred on to 
revenge himself ?—that this accursed 
villain attempted to throw the crime 
upon my father? He escapes from pri- 
son, scales the garden-wall, and in the 
grotto thrusts his dagger into my father’s 
breast.’ 

‘* ¢ What, old Roberto! Roberto!’ 
cried the old woman, almost with a 
shout of triumph. ‘ Hey, only see how 
strangely some people will turn out! — 
HH 
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Ay, ay, the sneak in his younger days 
was such a strait-laced hypocrite, such 
a holy-seeming dog! Afterward, how- 
ever, he grew a fine spirited fellow, as 
they tell me. It was in the grotto, then? 
How cunningly things fit tog sether, and 
shell off till one gets at the kernel ' In 
that grotto your father, in earlier days, 
sat time after time with his first wif 
there, at their betrothal, he first swore 
eternal love to her. In those times Ro- 
berto, doubtless, already wore that dag- 
ger ; ‘but he knew not wh: it an ms 

he was to make of it some 
after. In that 
spouse would often slumber beside th 
cool fountain, and again the 
would lie there at her feet. W ell, An. 
tonio, child, is not life a right merry, 
right silly, right absurd, and ake hor- 
rible hodgepodg ro? No man ca 
‘ That ’s a thing I never will do.’ 
pangs and the feelings, the stings and 
the ravings, which the black crew forge 
in hell’s smithy —all these keep comin 
on and coming on, slowly, won drously, 
nearer and ever nearer ;— on a sudde n 
Horror is in the house, and the frantic 
victim sits with it in the corner, and 
gnaws at it as a dog gnaws a bone. 
Drink, drink, my di ling! This gr ape- 
Juice sets all things to rights, when its 
spirits once get into the soul. Now, 
and you? —do tell me a little more.’ 

‘*« «1 swore to revenge my father,’ said 
Antonio. 

“ « That’s just right,’ returned the old 
woman : ‘ look you, my child, when such 
a firebrand has been once hurled into a 
house, it must never, never go out again. 
From generation to generation, down to 
grandchild and cousin, the poison is en- 
tailed; the children rave already ; the 
w ound i is always bleeding afresh ; a new 
vein must be opened to save the disas- 
ter, and set it upon its legs again, when 
but for that it might be in danger of 
breathing its last. O! revenge, revenge, 
is a goodly word!’ 

*** But Roberto,’ said Antonio, ‘ had 
escaped, and was no where to be found.’ 

*« * A pity, a pity!’ exclaimed the old 
woman : ‘now, of course, thy revenge 
drives thee over the world ?’ 

*«* Yes, in truth; I wandered through 
Italy, searched i in every town, but could 
find no trace of the murderer. At last 
the fame of Pietro of Abano fixed me at 
Padua. I wished to learn wisdom from 
him ; but whe n I came into the house of 
the podesta — 

‘© * Well, speak out, child.’ 

***What shall I say? I know not 
whether I am raving or dreaming. 
There I saw his daughter, the sweet, 
the lovely Crescentia; and I here see 
her again before me — yes, it is herself! 
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That funeral procession was a wicked, 
unseemly jest — and this _— se, this 
flight hither into the desert, is again a 
most unseemly piece of mummery. Ac- 
knowledge thy self to me at length, at 
length, ‘beloved, beautiful Crescentia 
Thou knowest it well, my heart only 
lives within thy bosom. To what end 
these agonising trials? Are thy parents 
perchance in the next room there, and 
listening to all we are saying ? Let them 
come in now, at last, at last ; let us have 
done with this cruel probation, which 
ill soon drive ad.’ 
a ce d a t him 
spre ssion 
Ss over » how face, 
“ul from his eves, 
; already ! howled 
the old woman. ‘Speak, tell me, is the 
desta’s daught r de ad, then? Dead 
; she ?—and when?’ 

‘*« «This evening,’ said the weeper, ‘] 
met her corpse.’ 

“* «So she too!’ continued the old 
woman, merrily, as she filled her glass 
again. ‘ Well, now will the family of 
Marconi in Venice be right glad.’ 

coo hy so?’ 

“ * Because they are now the only 
heirs to their rich kinsman. This is 
what the long-sighted knaves have al- 
ways wished, but could never hope for. 

“ « Woman !’ exclaimed Antonio, with 
new horror, ‘why thou knowest every 
thing!’” 


: ly ] 
is Gruber 


At last the Florentine asks for his 
bed, and Crescentia takes him to an 
upper room. As he is about to close 
his door, the pale damsel bursts into 
loud sobs, and falls in convulsions 
at his feet. After a while, she tells 
him that she has been employed to 
decoy him into that chamber, from 
which no one ever escaped alive; 
that the house is a den of robbers; 
and that she momently expects “ the 
fierce Ilde fonso, or the detestable 
Andrea,” of one of which she is des- 
tined to be the wife. 


«« ¢Come,’ cried Antonio, ‘ the door is 
open——escape with me: the night, the 
forest will lend us their shelter.’ 

“© Only look around you,’ said the 
gina; ¢ only see how, both here and in 
the room below, all the windows are 
secured with strong iron bars ; the door 
of the house is fastened with a large 
key, which my mother never parts with. 
Did you not perceive, sir, how she 
threw the door into the lock when you 
entered ?’ . 

“« Then let the old hag fall first, 
cried Antonio; ‘we ‘Il tear the key 
from her.’ 
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« ¢ What, kill my mother !’ shrieked 
the pale maiden, and clambered forcibly 
round him, to hold him fast. 

«« Antonio quieted her. He proposed 
to her that, as the old woman was drunk 
and sleeping soundly, they should take 
the large house- key gently from her 
side, then open the door and escape. 
From this plan Crescentia seemed to 
catch some hope. They both went 
silently down into the room below, and 
found the old woman still fast asleep. 
Crescentia crept, trembling, up to her, 
sought for the key, found it, and suc- 
ceeded after a time in loosening it from 
the string at her girdle. She beckoned 
to the youth ; they stepped on tiptoe to 
the door ; they cautiously fixed the iron 
key in the lock. Antonio was now 
straining his hand to draw back the bolt 
without noise, when he felt that some 
one else was working at the lock on the 
outside in the same noiseless manner, 
The door opened softly, and in came, 
face to face to Antonio, a large wild- 
looking man. ‘ Ildefonso!’ screamed 
the damsel —and the youth, at the 
first glance, recognised the murderer 
\oberto. 

“ * What is this ?’ said he, with a hol- 
low voice ; ‘where got you that key? 
whither are you going?’ 

“ Roberto!’ cried Antonio, and fu- 
riously seized the gigantic man by the 
throat. They w restled violently ; but 
the nimbler strength of the youth got 
the ae, and threw the villain upon 
the floor; he then knelt upon his breast, 
and plunged his dagger into his he: rt. 
The old woman, meanwhile, had awaked 
with loud screams, had started up on 
seeing the battle, and, howling and 
cursing, had torn her daughter away ; 
she dragged her up to the room over- 
head, and bolted the door from within. 
Antonio was now mounting to break in- 
to the loft, when several dark forms 
stalked in, and were no little astounded 


at finding their leader dead on the 
ground.” 


The robbers that come in, quarrel 
and fight for the possession of Cres- 


centia; and Antonio escapes from the 
cottage. 


On the very evening of this ad- 


ee a strange scene takes place in 
| 
adua. 


“Scearcely had the darkness spread 
thickly abroad, when Pietro, whom peo- 
ple commonly called by the name of his 
birth-place, Apone or Abano, retiring 
into his secret study at the back of his 
house, set all his apparatus, all the in- 
struments of his art, in due order for 
some mysterious and extraordinary un- 
lertaking, Me himself was clad in a 
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long robe, charactered with strange 
hieroglyphs ; he had described the 
magical circles in the hall, and he 
arranged every thing with his utmost 
skill, to be certain of the result. He 
had ‘searched diligently into the confi- 
guration of the stars, and was now 
awaiting the auspicious moment. 

‘* His companion, the hideous Bere- 
synth, was also dressed in magical gar- 
ments. He fetched every thing at his 
master’s bidding, and set it down just 
as Pietro thought needful. Painted 
hangings were unrolled over the walls, 
the floor of the room was covered over, 
the great magical mirror was placed up- 
right, and nearer and nearer came the 
moment which the magician deemed the 
most fortunate. 

“« «Hast thou put the crystals within 
the circles?’ demanded Pietro. 

“ * Yes,’ returned his busy mate, 
whose ugliness kept bustling to and 
fro merrily and unweariably amid the 
vials, mirrors, human skeletons, and all 
the other strange implements. The in- 
cense was now brought; a flame blazed 
upon the altar; and the magician cau- 
tiously, almost with trembling, took the 
great volume out of his most secret ca- 
binet. 

“« « Do we start now?’ cried Beresynth. 

** Silence!’ answered the old man, 
solemnly ; ‘interrupt not these holy pro- 
ce edings by any profane or any useless 
w ords,” He read, at first in a low voice, 
then louder and more earnestly, as he 
paced with measured steps to and fro, 
and then again round ina circle. After 
a while he paused, and said, ‘ Look 
out, how the heavens are shaping them- 
selves.’ 

“‘ «Thick darkness,’ replied the ser- 
vant, on his return, ‘ has enwrapped the 
sky; the clouds are driving along ; rain 
is beginning to drip.’ 

“««They favour me,’ exclaimed the 
old man: ‘it must succeed.’ He now 
knelt down, and, murmuring his in- 
cantations, often touched the ground 
with his forehead. His face was heated ; 
his eyes sparkled ; he was heard to pro- 
nounce the holy names which it is for- 
bidden to utter; and, after a long time, 
he sent his servant out again to look at 
the firmament. Meanwhile, the onrush 
of the storm was heard; lightning and 
thunder chased each other, and the house 
seemed to tremble to its lowest founda. 
tions. 

*«* Hearken to the tempest,’ shouted 
Beresynth, coming back hastily ; ‘hell 
has risen up from below, and is raging 
with fire and fierce cracking crashes of 
thunder ; a whirlwind is raving through 


the midst of it, and the earth is quaking 
with fear, 


Hold with your conjuring, 
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lest the spokes of the world splinter, 
and the rim that holds it together burst.’ 

*** Fool! simpleton!’ cried the ma- 
gician, ‘have done with thy useless 
prating! Tear back all the doors— 
throw the house-door wide open.’ 

“ The dwarf withdrew to perform his 
master’s orders. Meanwhile, Pietro 
lighted the consecrated tapers; with a 
shudder he walked up to the great torch 
that stood upon the high candlestick ; 
this, too, at last was burning; then he 
threw himself on the ground, and con- 
jured louder and louder. His eyes 
flashed, all his limbs shook and shrunk 
as in convulsions, and a cold sweat of 
agony trickled from his brow. With 
wild gestures, as if scared out of his 
senses, the dwarf rushed in again, and 
leaped for safety within the circles. 
‘The world is at the last gasp,’ he 
shrieked, pale, and with chattering 
teeth ; ‘the storms are rolling onward, 
but all beneath the voiceless night is 
dismay and horror; every living thing 
has fied into its closet, or crept beneath 
the pillows of its bed to skulk away 
from its fears.’ 

«The old man lifted up a face of 
ghastly paleness from the floor, and, 
with wrenched and indistinguishable 
features, screamed in sounds not his 
own, ‘ Be silent, wretch! and disturb 
not the work ; give heed, and keep a 
fast hold on thy senses! the greatest 
things are still behind.’ 

‘With a voice as if he would split 
his breast, he read and conjured again. 
His breath seemed often to fail him ; it 
was as though the gigantic effort must 
kill him. Hereupon a medley of voices 
were suddenly heard as in a quarrel — 
then again as in talk; they whispered, 
they shouted, and laughed ; songs dart 
ed from among them, together with the 
jumbled notes of strange instruments. 
All the vessels grew alive, and strode 
forward, and went back again ; and out 
of the walls in every room gushed crea- 
tures of every kind, vermin, and mon- 
sters, and hideous abortions, in the rich. 
est confusion.” 


Pietro, completely exhausted, and 
to all appearance dying, tells his fami- 
liar to look out once more. He also 
waved his arm, and all the monstrous 
creatures disappeared. Beresynth re- 
ports that all was quiet—that sundry 
light forms flitted past him, and lost 
themselves in the dark sky—that a 
mighty crash sounded, as though all 
the strings of a harp were breaking at 
once, while a clap followed that made 
the houses tremble—that the great 
church-door burst open, and flutes 
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warbled sweetly and lovelily—that a 
soft light streamed forth from the 
church, unshrouding in its radiance 
the form ofa lovely woman bedecked 
with crowns of flowers—that she 
passed onward, on a path composed 
of gleams of light, with head erect and 
hands folded, and that she was floating 
towards their dwelling. The magician 
gives him a golden key, desiring him 
to invest with his costliest tapestries, 
and scatter incense over the innermost 
richest chamber of his house. Pietro 
then received in his entrance-hall the 
pale body of Crescentia in her robe of 
death, still holding the crucifix in her 
folded hands. He drew up the lids of 
her eyes, and led her into the secret 
chamber. Purple and gold, silk and 
velvet, were its costly garniture. The 
light glimmered faintly through the 
heavy curtains. He pointed to the 
couch; and the figure, bearing a 
charmed life, sank upon the red 
coverlet. The magician poured a 
precious essence from a golden phial 
into a small crystal cup, and put it to 
her lips. She sipped the enchanted 
draft, opened her eyes, fixed them on 
her former friend, and fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Antonio gives, on his return to 
Padua, information to the Podesta, 
and they go in search for the robber’s 
den; but, after a day’s labour, the 
search proves fruitless. The Podesta 
yields to the force of his sorrow, 
relinquishes office, and retires with his 
wife to Rome; while Antonio seeks to 
drown his grief by inscribing his name 
among the disciples of Apone. He 
becomes a favourite pupil ; and, ardent 
for the acquisition of knowledge, he 
takes up his abode in the house of his 
master. The latter sends for his pupil 
to speak to him on important business, 
previously to his temporary absence 
from Padua to receive consecration as 
a prelate. 


‘* It was already growing dark within 
the house; and as Beresynth left the 
youth to himself, he walked, on not 
finding his teacher in the hall or even in 
the library, through a number of rooms, 
and thus advanced even to the inner- 
most, which he had never yet entered. 
Here, beside a dim lamp, Pietro was 
sitting, and was no little surprised to 
see the Florentine come in— who, on 
his part, was astonished at the skeletons, 
the strange instruments, and extraordi- 
nary machinery, around the old man. 
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Not without confusion the letter came 
uptohim. ‘I did not expect you here,’ 
said he, ‘but thought to find you with- 
out, or to look for you up in your own 
room. I must set off to meet the legate 
of our holy father, the pope, that with 
due humility and gratitude I may re- 
ceive the letter and the new dignity 
which his grace and paternal kindness 
have vouchsafed to confer upon me.’ 

«“ Antonio was embarrassed, and 
seemed to be examining the instru- 
ments, having never seen any thing like 
them. ‘You are wondering,’ said the 
old man, after a while, ‘at all these 
things, which are necessary for my stu- 
dies, When you have attended a course 
of my lectures on natural philosophy, I 
shall be able hereafter to explain every 
thing which now, perhaps, you may 
deem incomprehensible.’ 

«« But at this moment something hap- 
pened that drew away Antonio’s atten- 
tion from all these objects. A door that 
seemed shut was only ajar; it opened, 
and he saw into a room filled with a red 
purplish light ; and at the door, in the 
midst of this roseate glow, was standing 
a pale ghost that winked and smiled. 
With the speed of lightning the old man 
turned round, dashed the door thunder- 
ingly to, and fastened it with a gold key. 
Trembling, and pale as a corpse, he then 
threw himself into a chair, while large 
drops of sweat ran down from his fore- 
head. When he was somewhat recover- 
ed, he beckoned to Antonio, still trem- 
bling, and said with a faltering voice, 
‘This mystery, also, my young friend, 
will hereafter become clear to you;— 
think, my dearest son, the best of me. 
Thee above all, thou child of many sor- 
rows and of my love, will I lead into the 
lowest depths of my knowledge; thou 
shalt be my true scholar, my heir. But 
leave me at present ; go up to thy lonely 
chamber, and call in fervent prayer upon 
Heaven and its holy powers to support 
thee,’” 


The youth’s room was the highest 
and most retired in the whole building. 
While here, and gazing on the picture 
of the dead Crescentia, which he had 
got from her parents, it drops behind 
a large heavy cabinet. He tries to 
recover it, 


“ He shoved at the old piece of fur- 
niture, and tried to push it out of its 
place; but it was fastened to the wall. 
His impatience grew more vehement 
with every hinderance. He seized an 
old iron bar which he found in the ante. 
room, and laboured with all his strength 
to move the wardrobe ; and at last, after 
much heaving and wrenching, and a 


hundred fruitless efforts, it gave way 
with a loud cracking, as if an iron eramp 
or chain had snapped. The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio 
was at length able to squeeze himself 
in between it and the wall. He imme- 
diately saw his beloved portrait: it was 
lying upon the broad knob of a door, 
which jutted out of the wall. He kissed 
it, and turned the handle, which yielded. 
A door opened, and he resolved to push 
the great wardrobe somewhat further 
away, and to explore this strange mat- 
ter; for he thought the owner of the 
house himself could hardly be acquaint- 
ed with this secret passage, which had 
been concealed with so much care, and, 
as it appeared, for so long a time. When 
he had gained a little more room, he saw 
that behind the door there was a narrow 
winding staircase. He went down a few 
steps; the thickest darkness came round 
him. He descended lower and still 
lower ; the stairs seemed to lead down 
almost to the bottom of the house. He 
was on the point of returning, when he 
struck against a stoppage, for the flight 
of steps was now at an end. As he 
groped up and down in the darkness, 
his hand hit on a brass ring, which he 
pulled, and instantly the wall opened, 
and a red glow streamed into his face. 
Before he passed through, he examined 
the door, and found that a spring which 
the ring had set in motion had driven it 
back. He put it to, and stepped cau- 
tiously into the room. It was covered 
with costly red tapestry ; purple cur- 
tains of heavy silk hung down before 
the windows ; a bed of brilliant scarlet 
embroidered with gold rose in the mid- 
dle of the room. Every thing was still ; 
no sound was heard from the street ; the 
windows looked into a small garden. A 
painful anxiety came over the youth, as 
he stood in the midst of the chamber ; 
he listened attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low whisper of a 
breath, as from a sleeper. With throb- 
bing heart he turned round, and went 
forward, to spy whether any one was 
upon the bed ; he spread open the silken 
hangings, and — he thought he must be 
in a dream —for before him lay, pale as 
& corpse, but in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved Crescentia. Her 
bosom heaved visibly; something like a 
slight blush had tinged her pale lips, 
which were softly closed, quivering im- 
perceptibly as a gentle smile ever and 
anon flitted over them. Her hair was 
loose, and lay in its dark heavy locks 
upon her shoulders, Her dress was 
white, with a golden clasp at her girdle. 
For a long time Antonio stood lost in 
gazing ; at last, as if driven by a super- 
natural power, he snatched the lovely 
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white hand, and began to pull up the 
sleeper by force. She darted a plaintive 
cry forth, and, frightened by it, he let 
go the arm again, which dropped lan- 
guidly upon the pillow. But the dream, 
so seemed it, had flown away; the net 
of sleep, which had held the wondrous 
form enclosed, was rent asunder; and 
as clouds and mists move along the side 
of the hills on the gentle morning breeze 
in wavy forms, and now rise and now 
sink again, so the slumberer began to 
stir, stretched herself as if powerless, 
and in slow and graceful motions seemed 
striving to emerge from her sleep. Her 
arms raised themselves, so that the 
broad sleeves fell back and displayed 
their full beauteous roundness ; her 
hands folded themselves, and then drop- 
ped down again; the head arose, and 
the bright neck lifted itself freely up, 
but the eyes were still fast closed ; the 
black tresses fell over the face, but the 
long taper fingers stroked them back. 
Now the fair one was sitting quite up- 
right ; she crossed her arms over her 
breast, heaved a hard sigh, and on a 
sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

“«She gazed at the youth, but it was 
as though she saw him not; she shook 
her head, then she grasped the gold tas- 
sel which was fastened to the top of the 
bed, lifted herself strongly up, and the 
tall slender form was now standing on 
its feet raised up on high in the midst 
of the scarlet drapery. She then stepped 
safely and firmly down from the couch, 
walked a few paces up to Antonio, who 
had drawn back, and, with a childish 
exclamation of surprise, as when. child. 
ren are suddenly gladdened by a new 
plaything, she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, smiled lovelily upon him, and 
cried with a soft voice, ‘ Antonio!’ 

‘* But he, pierced through and through 
with fear and horror, and joy and amaze- 
ment, and the deepest pity, knew not 
whether to fly from her, to embrace her, 
to cast himself at her feet, or to melt 
away in tears and die. That was the 
selfsame sound which of yore he had 
heard so often and with such delight, at 
which his whole heart had turned round. 
‘Thou livest!’ he cried, with a voice 
which the swell of his feelings stifled. 

* The sweet smile that had mounted 
from her pale lips over her cheeks, even 
into her radiant eyes, suddenly split, 
and froze into a stiff expression of the 
deepest, most unutterable woe. Anto- 
nio could not endure the glance of those 
eyes; he covered his face with his 
hands, and shrieked —‘ Art thow a 
ghost ?’ 

*« The figure came still closer, pressed 
down his arms with her hands, so that 
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his face lay bare, and said, with a gently 
fluttering voice, ‘ No, look at me—I am 
not dead, and yet I live not. Give me 
that cup there !’ 

‘A fragrant liquid was floating in the 
crystal vessel; he held it out to her, 
trembling ; she set it to her mouth, and 
sipped the drink by slow draughts, 
*‘ Alas, my poor Antonio!’ she then said, 
‘I will only borrow these earthly pow- 
ers that I may disclose the most mon- 
strous of crimes to thee, that I may be- 
seech thy aid, that I may prevail on 
thee to help me to that rest after which 
all my feelings so fervently yearn.’” 


She proceeds to inform him that 
Apone loves her; and to gratify his 
passion he had given her that sem- 
blance of life, with the choice of being 
altogether restored to life, if she would 
consent to be his in secret conceal- 
ment. But she loathes him, and calls 
on her young lover to assist her; and 
tells him, that could she again go into 
a church, and be present when the 
host was lifted up to the congregation, 
she should die in bliss. She adds, that 
their only chance of success against the 
powerful magician lies in proceeding 
secretly. 

On the day of the holy feast 
of Easter the people flocked to the 
cathedral; and the scholars of the uni- 
versity led the now renowned Apone 
along, who was to appear and officiate 
in his new dignity. A seat was raised 
for him near the altar. The first part 
of the service had been performed, 
when the people were surprised at 
seeing Antonio Cavalcanti stepping 
into the church, by the side of the 
altar, leading a thickly-veiled figure 
by the hand. He placed the figure on 
the raised pavement opposite to Pietro, 
and threw himself before the altar in 
fervent prayer. The music rolled forth 
in fullest symphony : the muffled figure 
disentangled itself of its veils, and 
stood forth pale as death, praying de- 
voutly, and fixing its large burning 
eyes upon the devilish Pietro. At 
last, having greeted the uplifted host 
with a thrilling “ Hosannah,” the ap- 
parition dropped stiff and motionless 
at the magician’s feet. A wild uproar 
ensues: the crowd pursue Pietro, 
suddenly inflated into gigantic size, and 
terrible to behold—they break into his 
house, destroy his magical instruments, 
books, and strange furniture, and heap 
curses on the body of Apone, which 
was lying on his bed, and had bled to 
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death. Sick and weary of life, Anto- 
nio journeys towards Rome, where the 
Pope had proclaimed a plenary in- 
dulgence. He is belated amid the 
Appennines, and is received and en- 
tertained by an aged hermit in his cell, 
who is visited by another weak and 
sickly monk. Having rested about an 
hour, Antonio is awakened by a noise ; 
and, through a crevice, perceives with 
amazement Pietro Abano and Bere- 
synth disputing about cutting his 
throat, as the persecutor-of the former. 


“ ¢ Well, then,’ said Pietro, ‘let us go 
to work! Take thou the hammer — lll 
carry the axe; he is fast asleep now.’ 
They advanced toward the door, but 
Antonio tore it back, to meet the villains 
boldly in the face. He had drawn his 
sword, but he remained like a statue, 
standing with uplifted arm, when he 
saw two sickly decrepit hermits lying 
on their knees before the cross, mum- 
bling their prayers. ‘ Do you want any 
thing?’ asked his host, rising toilsomely 
from the floor. Antonio was so astound- 
ed he could make no answer. ‘Why 
that drawn sword ?’ asked the weak 
stooping hermit, ‘and wherefore these 
menacing looks?’ Antonio drew back, 
with the excuse that a frightful dream 
had scared and worried him. He could 
not fall asleep again, his senses were in 
such a tumult. Ere long, he again 
plainly heard Beresynth’s  croaking 
voice; and Pietro said, with a full clear 
tone, ‘Have done!—thou seest he is 
armed and warned; he will not trust 
himself to sleep again.’ ‘We must over- 
power him, then,’ screamed the little 
one; ‘now that he has recognised us, 
We are quite undone every way. The 
pious slave will go and give us up to 
the inquisition to-morrow, and the pious 
rabble will then be at hand in a trice, 
with their faggots and flames.’ 

“ Through the chink in the door he 
perceived the two magicians. He again 
rushed in with his sword drawn, and 
again found two decrepit old men lying 
on the ground and whining their prayers. 
Enraged at the cheating forms, he seized 
them in his arms, and wrestled violently 
with them. They defended themselves 
desperately ; —it was now Pietro, now 
the hermit — one moment the imp Be- 
tesynth, the next a crippled old monk. 
After much screaming and raving, curs- 
ing and wailing, he at last succeeded in 
thrusting them out of the cell, which he 
then carefully fastened. He now heard 
a whining without, and entreaties and 
groans, mixed up with the whispering of 
many voices, and with songs and yells; 
atterward rain and wind seemed to be 
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stirring, and a storm afar off rolled athwart 
the multitudinous sound. Stunned, at 
length, by all this, Antonio fell asleep, 
leaning on his sword as he sat before the 
crucifix ; and when the cold morning 
breeze awakened him, he found himself 
on the highest peak of a narrow ridge in 
the midst of a thick forest, and thought 
he heard bursts of scornful laughter be- 
hind him. It was at the peril of his life 
that he climbed down the steep preci- 
pice, tearing his clothes, and wounding 
his face, and hands, and feet. He had 
then to wander wea mely through the 
forest. There was not a soul to call to, 
not a hut to be discovered far around, 





( 

often as he mounted the heights to ex- 
plore. When it was almost night, faint 
with fatigue, hunger, and exhaustion, 


he fell in with an old collier, who re- 
freshed him in his little hut. He learnt 
that he must be some fifty miles and 
upward from the hermitage he had met 
with the evening before. It was only 
late on the following day, that, some- 
what strengthened and cheered, he could 
pursue his journey toward Florence.” 


On Antonio’s arrival at Rome he 
sees the old Podesta of Padua, and 
afterwards espies the old woman and 
the second Crescentia in a dense crowd 
collected before St. John Lateran. 
While he is struggling to reach them, 
he is greeted by his old friend, the 
young Spaniard, Alfonso, who iuforms 
him that he has devoted himself to the 
science of astrology, divination, and 
other like things, under the tuition of 
“the incomparable Castalio ;” who 
had foretold that he, Alfonso, should 
meet with his friend, Antonio, on the 
very spot on which they then were, 
the steps of the Lateran church. 

The new man of wonder is middle- 
sized, simple-mannered, and young. 
He gains possession of the affections 
of the two strangers, and promises to 
assist them in the discovery of Cres- 
centia and the witch. Just as Alfonso 
and Antonio are about to depart from 
their young friend’s house, who had 
given the full instructions where and 
how they were to discover the objects 
of their search, a low timid knock is 
heard at the door, which opens, and in 
comes the dwarf and familiar Bere- 
synth, who had recently quarrelled, 
and separated from his master, and 
the modest Castalio now turns out to 
be the incarnate fiend. 

“Who are you?’ exclaimed Castalio, 
who had changed colour, and, pale and 
trembling, had shrunk back a few steps. 
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«©¢ A villain he is, the fiend!’ cried 
Antonio—‘a magician, whom we must 
put into the inquisition’s hands. It is 
the accursed Beresynth himself, whose 
name, my honoured friend, you have 
already heard, and of whom I have told 

ou.’ 

“ «Think you so, young jackanapes ?’ 
said Beresynth, with a sneer of the 
deepest contempt. ‘With you, children, 
I have no business. Do you not know 
me ?’ cried he, turning to Castalio ;— 

‘perhaps you have nothing for me to 
do.’ 

«< ¢ How should I?’ said Castalio, with 
a faltering voice: ‘I never saw you be- 
fore. Leave me—I must decline your 
services ; in this little house of mine I 
have no room for any stranger.’ 

“* Beresynth paced with his biggest 
strides up and down. ‘So you don’t 
know me? It may be; folks alter a 
good deal sometimes, for no man is 
always in his bloom. But, it strikes 
me, people ought not to forget me, or to 
mistake me for any one else, quite so 
soonas they might many of your smooth, 
nicely-painted ninnies. And you, too,’ 
as he turned round to the youths, ‘ you 
perchance don’t know that wisdom- 
monger there.’ 

“* QO yes!’ said Antonio ; ‘he is our 
best friend, the excellent Castalio.’ 

** Here the dwarf raised such an enor- 
mous shout of laughter, that the walls 
and windows of the room clattered and 
echoed it back. ‘ Castalio! Castalio!’ 
screamed he, as if possessed —‘ why not 
Aganippe too, or Hippocrene? So you 
have got spectacles before your eyes, 
and your souls stare stupidly with a 
calf’s look out of your round pumpkins 
of heads! Rub your noses, and see, 
and recognise, I pray you, your honoured 
Pietro of Abano, the great jack-of-all- 
trades from Padua!’ 

«« He who called himself Castalio had 
sunk, as if fainting, into a chair. His 
trembling was so violent that all his 
limbs fluttered; the muscles of his face 
quivered with such force that no feature 
in it could be distinguished ; and after 
the young men had gazed on it for some 
time amazedly, they thought with horror 
they perceived that from this distortion 
ofall the lineaments came forth the well- 
known countenance of the aged Apone. 
With a loud scream the magician started 
from his seat, clenched his fists, and 
foamed at the mouth ; he seemed, in his 
fury, of a gigantic size. ‘ Well—yes!’ 
he roared, in a tone of thunder —‘ it is I 
—1I, Pietro! and thou, slave, thou art 
spoiling my game, as I was destroying 
those young brats after a new fashion. 
What wouldst thou, worm, of me, who 
am thy master, and who have cast thee 
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off? Tremblest thou not through all thy 
bones at the thought of my vengeance 
and punishment ?’ 

“* Beresynth again raised the same 
pealing horrid laugh. ‘ Vengeance! — 
punishment!’ he repeated, grinning ;— 
‘Fool! matchless fool! art thou now, 
for the first time, to find out that such 
language toward me does not beseem 
thee? that thou, juggler, must crawl 
in the dust before me ? that a glance 
of my eye, a grasp of my iron arm, will 
dash thee to pieces, thou earth-born 
mummery, with thy wretched tricks, 
which only prospered through my coun- 
tenance.’ 

‘* A spectre stood in the hall. His 
eyes shot forth sparks of fire ; his arms 
spread themselves out like an eagle's 
wings ; his head touched the ceiling, 
Pietro lay whining and howling at his 
feet. ‘It was I’—so the demon spake 
on, ‘who furthered thy paltry tricks, 
who deluded the people, who made thee 
sin and thrive in thy sins. Thou trod- 
dest me under foot; I was thy scom; 
thy high-minded wisdom triumphed 
over my silliness. Now I am thy mas. 
ter; now thou shalt follow me as my 
bondslave into my kingdom. Depart 
hence, ye poor wretches!’ he cried to 
the youths ; ‘what more we have still to 
settle, it befits not you to behold!’ and 
a tremendous clap of thunder shook the 
house to the bottom. Dazzled, horror- 
struck, Antonio and Alfonso rushed out. 
Their knees tottered, their teeth chat- 
tered ; without knowing how, they found 
themselves again in the street ; they fled 
into a neighbouring church ; for a howl- 
ing w birlwind now arose, with thunder 
and lightning, and the house, when they 
looked behind them, was burning and 
had fallen in ruins. Two dark shadows 
hovered over the flame, fighting, as it 
seemed, and twining round each other, 
and wrestling and dashing each other to 
and fro. Yells of despair and peals of 
scornful laughter resounded alternately 
betw een the } pauses of the loudly raving 
storm.’ 


Antonio, however, goes according 
to Pietro’s direction, and actually dis- 
covers the old witch, and demands 
Crescentia, 


‘** Where is your daughter?’ asked 
Antonio, trembling with anxiety r 

«Tf you wish to have her now, ’ Te. 
plied the old woman, ‘I won’t keep her 
from you. But you must pay honestly 
for her, you or the Podesta of Padua; for 
she is his child, whom I stole from him 
long since, because the Marconis vouch- 
safed me a round sum of money for do- 
ing so,’ 
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« «Tf you can prove it,’ said the youth, 
‘you shall have whatever you ask.’ 

“« ¢ Proofs, as many as you please,’ 
cried the beldam: ‘trinkets with arms 
on them, clothes she had on at the time, 
a mole on her right shoulder, which, of 
course, her mother must know best; but 
you shall also have letters from the Mar- 
conis, writings which I carried off with 
her from Padua in my hurry, every thing 
—only money must be forthcoming.’ 

« Antonio paid her all that he had 
about him, and then gave her the jewels 
from his hat and clothes, some pearls, 
and a gold chain. She swept it all in, 
laughing, while she said, ‘ Don’t be sur- 
prised that I am in such haste, and so 
easily satisfied. The wench has run 
away from me, because she was deter- 
mined not to have any lover, and has 
stuck herself into the nunnery beside 
Trajan’s column. The abbess would 
not give her up to me; but only send 
in your name, and the young chit will 
jump into your arms; for she dreams 
and thinks of nothing but you. You 
have so bewitched her silly heart, that 
ever since that night, which you will 
probably remember, she has not spoken 
a single word of sense, and can’t bear 
to hear the mention of a lover or a hus- 
band. I am glad to be quit of her in 
this way; I am going with my noble 
cousin, Signor Beresynth, who came of 
his own accord to invite me, this very 
night to his villa. Fare thee well, young 
man! good luck attend you with your 
Crescentia !’” 

“Antonio took all the letters, the 
baby-clothes, and every proof of Cres- 
centia’s birth. At the door he was met 
by the terrible being that called itself 
Beresynth. He hastened on, and was 
so light of heart, so winged on his way, 
that he did not notice the storm behind 
him, which threatened to lay the country 
waste, and to heave the houses from their 
foundations. 

“ During the night, the over-happy 
parents examined the letters ; and these, 
as well as the clothes, convinced them 
that this second Crescentia was their 
child, the twin-sister of her that died, 
whom at her christening they had named 
Cecilia, In the morning, the father 
fetched the lovely pale girl from the 
convent; and she felt as though in hea- 
ven at belonging to such noble parents, 
and at having again found a youth who 
adored her, and to whom, on that peril- 
ous night, she could not help giving up 
her whole heart for ever. 

“ Rome talked for some time of the 
two unfortunate persons whom the storm 
had slain ; and Ambrosio lived thence- 
forward with his wife, his recovered 
daughter, and his son-in-law Antonio, 
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in the neighbourhood of Naples. The 
youth, amid the bliss of love, ceased to 
mourn over the sorrows of his younger 
days ; and the parents were comforted 
by their children and grandchildren for 
the loss of their beautiful and most 
dearly loved Crescentia.” 

Before we close this paper, it seems 
necessary to say something on the 
state of German literature previous to 
the appearance of Tieck, in doing 
which we shall avail ourselves of some 
ideas to be found in an eloquent 
introduction to a translation of certain 
tales of his, entitled The Pictures and 
The Betrothed. It is the tendency 
of enthusiasm to concentrate all the 
powers and feelings of the soul in its 
single object. Religious enthusiasm, 
the most intense, as its object is the 
highest, is of all the most jealous 
and exclusive, and can least bear any 
participation. Hence, amusement and 
diversion have been proscribed as 
distracting the attention from the great 
business of life. The lower orders, 
thus deprived of the innocent and 
invigorating sports, have been driven to 
the conventicle and alehouse for stimu- 
lants. The pleasures of the higher 
class are more intellectual,—fine arts 
and elegant literature. These, how- 
ever, by vulgar religionists considered 
as diversions, are levelled with the 
sports of the vulgar; which, indeed, 
are deemed less harmless, since the 
former cost more time and ingenuity, 
and are of more powerful influence. 
A puppet-shew and a play of Shake- 
speare are looked upon by them—one 
as a pastime for children, the other for 
men. A panorama differs only in 
degree, not in kind, from a cartoon of 
Raphael; nay, the former has the 
advantage of affording more general 
entertainment. A map or sea chart is 
greatly superior to either, for it con- 
tributes to the practical purposes of 
life. For when religious feeling is very 
strongly excited and imperfectly regu- 
lated, art, literature, and science, stand 
all alike in contrast with the realities 
of religion, and, as empty fictions, 
worldly shews and _ illusions, sink 
equally into nothing. Few men rise 
above this point of view. To perceive 
the real dignity of the arts, and their 
intimate connexion with what is high- 
est in human nature—with religion 
itself, requires both a vivid sense of 
beauty and a reach of speculation 
very rare and difficult to obtain. 

MI 
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A similar feeling of hostility and 
contempt towards the arts, not indeed 
so extensively diffused as under the 
reign of our puritans, but still suffi- 
ciently marked and striking, accom- 
panied the revival of the religious 
spirit inGermany. It was strengthened 
by a cause peculiar to that conntry. 
Every one at all conversant with the 
modern German literature has been 
struck by the frequent recurrence of 
that which may be called the esthetical 
view of things-—regarding them not 
as true or false, nor as good or bad, 
but merely with reference to art, as 
possessing or wanting beauty. This 
view, the prevalence of which has been 
referred by Frederic Schlegel to the 
influence of Winkelman over his coun- 
trymen, is on some subjects peculiar to 
German writers—sometimes applied 
with happy result, as a corrective to the 
partiality of moral and historical views, 
which, exclusively pursued, lead to 
error—sometimes allowed to predo- 
minate improperly in religious subjects. 
This is one of the causes which has there 
contributed to widen the unfortunate 
breach between religion and the arts. 
Against both species of wrong-headed 
enthusiasm, Tieck has directed the 
light artillery of his satire. 

The novels of Tieck are chiefly 
ironical. Many, like The Pictures and 
The Betrothed, are occasional, and 
even polemical, in their origin; and 
if they had not a value quite inde- 
pendent of their temporary interest, 
would pass with it. But the things 
against which their irony is levelled 
are identified with human nature. 
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Enthusiasm is continually misdirected, 
being propagated rather by imitation 
than originally excited, in the individual 
who feels it, by the conscious develop- 
ment of his own powers and energies, 
in the contemplation ofa particular sub- 
ject. Tieck’s tales, besides, are almost 
perfect models of composition, and in 
a kind nearly new to English literature, 
and which we should like to see natv- 
ralised in it. Any adequate specimens 
of such will always be readily accepted 
by Recrna, and obtain welcome in- 
sertion into her treasury of good things, 
new and old. Whoever shall attempt 
compositions of this kind will do well 
to recollect, that dramatic concentra- 
tion, the compression of the elements 
which compose them within the small- 
est possible compass, constitute the pe- 
culiar charm and character of such no- 
vels, which differ from longer tales in 
something else than quantity. They 
must not be confounded, either, with 
the novelus and novelle of Spanish or 
Italian literature, which are in general 
only circumstantial anecdotes. None 
of their component parts must be 
left undeveloped, none dilated to an 
arbitrary extent. The characters must 
be various and original, such as if 
introduced under any circumstances 
would be remarkable ; but, as find- 
ing room to act freely and shew them- 
selves fully in so small a space, shall 
excite peculiar surprise and delight. 
Such are the especial qualities which 
impart so much interest to the novels 
of Tieck, and entitle him to universal 
commendation. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Wuen Venus sought the skies again, 
Resolv’d this earth to flee, love, 
Ilow different were the gifts she then 


Bequeath’d to thee and me, love! 


Hier magic charms — her winaing wiles -— 
Her form —she gave to thee, love — 


‘fo thee her bright and “ wreathed smiles ;” 
Her sighs and tears to me, love! 
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A VENERABLE civic belly-god, eulo- 
gising beef, that cardinal item in 
English dietetics, declared, with a 
solemnity befitting the occasion, that 
it comprehended the quintessence of 
partridge, quail, venison, pheasant, 
plum-pudding, and custard. Even so 
—and the “ absolute wisdom” of the 
remark, we doubt not, will be acknow- 
leged by every body but a Gentoo. 
He, alas! would rather kill one of his 
parents than disrespectfully vault over 
a cow. A parliamentary debate, we 
apprehend, will be found in general to 
include as comprehensive a category 
as the alderman thus assigns to the 
properties of kine’s flesh. Its com- 
ponents, in fact, consist of emanations 
from every intellect after its kind; 
and accordingly exhibit, sometimes the 
loftiest eloquence, sometimes the most 
nonsensical gallimaufry ; sometimes we 
rejoice in the * skilful distribution of 
sweet sounds,” and sometimes must 
fain endure a certain “ clamorque virum 
clangorque PpuLMONOM,” compared 
with which the impressive pean of a 
donkey that might attempt to imitate 
the “ha! ha!” of the war-horse, or a 
half-quelled insurrection in the /Eolian 
cavern, would seem to endanger the 
supremacy of Poulett Thomson and 
Paganini. At times we hearken to 
the grata protervitas of Lord King, 
Which is presently exchanged for the 
splendida bilis of Lord Brougham. 
Don Quixote, in the sable mountain, 
deliberated whether he should imitate 
the melancholy frenzy of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the more boisterous fury of 
Orlando; but to us is afforded nightly 
opportunity of duly estimating the 
ielative effect of either. “ Omnis 
homines qui sese student prestare 
ceteris animalibus, summa ope niti 
decet, ne vitam silentio transeant, 
veluti pecora.” Their lordships ap- 
pear fully to agree with the historian 
in aspiring to excel “ other animals” 
by a diligent exercise of the faculty of 
speech; truly, no one can reproach 
them with passing their lives “in 
silence,” although we suspect it would 
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«J think, therefore 1 am.” 


go hard with some of them to demon- 
strate their own existence by practi- 
cally illustrating the proposition of the 
Pyrrhonist.* But, if we may be 
allowed to make a charitable appli- 
cation of the magnificent blank verse 
of Whiskerandos,— 


** In such cases, 
The less is said the better.” 


Ariosto’s admirers doubtless remember 
the magic horn of Duke Astolpho, 
which required sixty men to blow it, 
and was heard over the world: it isa 
meet emblem of a more potent agency 
of modern creation, that works a simi- 
lar wonder, though unassisted by faéry 
—we mean, of course, the hundred- 
repeater power of the metropolitan 
daily press. We cannot, indeed, carry 
the parallel any farther, not knowing 
how to make out a prototype for the 
white stag with the golden antlers 
(every branch whereof was equivalent 
to thirty ingots), which appeared at 
the preternatural summons of Astolpho, 
although gilded horns, it is true, are 
not entirely unknown even at this day. 
The newspapers have long since made 
the whole of the British empire ac- 
quainted with the recent debates on 
the Reform Bill, so much exceeding in 
interest and duration the ordinary dis- 
cussions of the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment ; and certainly, as a whole, they 
are most creditable to the average 
intellect of the peerage. Many of the 
speeches on the same subject in the 
Commons were so immethodical in 
arrangement, and so tedious in pro- 
lixity, that we could not refrain from 
assenting to the somewhat paradoxical 
doctrine of Ocellus Lucanus, as trans- 
lated by the founder of Lord Liverpool's 
family, in the Vicar of Wakefield, to 
wit, “all things have neither beginning 
nor end.” This, however, can hardly 
be predicated of the orations in the 
Ilouse of Lords; and of them, there- 
fore, most willingly (like Mr. W ords- 
worth’s itinerant haberdasher) we 
“ build up a pile of better thoughts.” 
The fair and graceful politicians, who 
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appeared in such numbers below the 
bar, we acknowledge do not legiti- 
mately come within our province ; but 
it would be unpardonable, nevertheless, 
to overlook the gentle aristocrats, whose 
eyes “ rained influence,” although the 
Salic spirit of our ancestors churlishly 
denied them the privilege of voting 
with their order, either on an original 
motion or an amendment thereupon ; 
and most unreasonably refused to allow 
their ladyships to be contented or dis- 
contented at a proposition for ‘ the 
previous question.” Neither can they 
enter their protest against enfranchis- 
ing sans culottes, nor appear by proxy 
against Lord Headfort on the one side, 
or Lord Harborough on the other, 
albeit they wear sleeves en gigot like 
the prelates, and laced ruffles like the 
learned lord on the woolsack, and a 
quizzing-glass like Lord Goderich, and 
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lavender gloves with eau de Cologne 
like the sleek and creamy-visaged Earl 
of Glengall. And, worse than all, they 
are not permitted to take part in a 
conference in the painted chamber, 
even though it might happen to affect 
the liberty of the subject, and thus per- 
adventure interfere with those import- 
ant rights — belligerent or otherwise— 
which wives, time immemorial, have 
exercised over their husbands. They 
must be satisfied, then, it appears, with 
retaining by “right divine” undisputed 
possession of that power which 


“« Shrinks shrivell’d shrimps, and opens 
oysters’ hearts.” 


We speak, of course, only of those 
pretty potentates to whom we might 
apply the elegant lines of Charles Fox— 
and many such there were — 


«« Where a lovely expression to features is join’d 
By nature’s most delicate pencil design’d ; 
Where blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 
Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart.” 


It would possibly require more draw- 
ing-room gallantry than we ever culti- 
vated, to add, that any one of the titled 
ladies whom we observed — whether 
black, brown, or fair—wore such a 
panoply of charms as to make it at all 
likely that, had her nose been an inch 
longer, the destinies of the world would 
have been altered, as Pascal with jus- 
tice said of the far-famed Cleopatra. 
It has been remarked, that the debate 
of the peers themselves was unusually 
protracted, but they must have been 
absolutely distanced if put in compe- 
tition with the piano orators below the 
bar. Had their discussions (doubtless 
well worth the reading) been sent forth 
to the public, alas for the compositors! 


Supplements would no longer have con- 
tained “ample room and verge enough” 


—the printers might have exhausted 
their types — notes of 
would have been used for full periods 


—new parentheses and special crotch- 


ets must have been cast—the reporters 
would have given up the ghost—while 
“ panting steam” toiled after them in 
vain. Happily, however, no such 


necessity existed, and the republic of 


letters, therefore, is saved from such a 
conglomeration of calamities. 


* It is but fair to add, that the respectable and intelligent portion of the press 


admiration 


And here we cannot refrain from 
reprobating the obtrusive impertinence 
and incorrigible vulgarity of some two 
or three shabby, low-bred individuals, 
who, insensible to any feeling of deli- 
cacy, forgetful of their station, and 
lamentably ignorant of good manners, 
actually obtruded themselves among 
ladies of condition, and occupied some 
of the seats intended for peeresses 
alone!* Subsequently, when dis- 
placed by a gentle hint, instead of 
being thrust neck-and-heels out of the 
house, they had the rudeness and 
effrontery to take up a position, and as- 
sume genteel attitudes forsooth, directly 
in front of the distinguished visiters, 
intercepting their view of the house, 
until several were compelled to change 
their places altogether, in order to 
escape the impudent stare, and libidi- 
nous ogle, and other annoyances, to 
which they were totally unaccustomed. 
One worthy with a titivated brown 
wig and a sprigged waistcoat, and a 
slender black cane (in the evening), 
made himself particularly conspicuous 
by this kind of indecorum, which in- 
deed we should rather designate by a 
much stronger epithet. Poor block- 
heads! they only excited the indigna- 


most scrupulously abstained from doing any thing which could justify our fastening 


these animadversions upon them. 
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attention they so insolently courted. 
One lady, a young one and a beautiful 
we can assure them, was heard to ex- 
claim, sotto voce, — 


“ How the skill’d gardener grafts with 
nicest rule 
The slip of coxcomb on the stock of 
fool!” 


But we must come to the point more 
immediately before us. 

As the Marquess of Lansdowne took 
so prominent a part in the debate on 
the Reform Bill, it will not be inop- 
portune to say a few words upon his 
merits; and if his merits alone were 
to be the object of our comment, a 
very few words indeed would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The showman 
at a Smithfield menagerie posted up 
an announcement to certify that the 
said menagerie contained “ the greatest 
elephant in the world but himself.” 
Were the noble president of “the 
council called the Privy”* to substitute 
statesman for “elephant,” and hang a 
placard with this inscription about his 
neck, just as Mr. Wiss by a peripatetic 
advertisement contrives to puff his ele- 
gant portable upholstery, he would be 
only giving pasteboard currency to 
pretensions which his every gesture 
significantly implies. In this respect, 
however, his lordship, we suspect, is 
as great an impostor as Lord Peter in 
the Tule of a Tub, who endeavoured to 
pass off a slice of twelvepenny loaf on 
his brothers as a piece of excellent 
wether mutton. Fortune has given 
Lord Lansdowne a seat alongside the 
premier, apparently on the poulterer’s 
principle of coupling a lean rabbit with 
a fat one. On common-place topics his 
speeches are magnificent specimens of 
laboured mediocrity, and his ferocious 
attempts at a rhetorical flight can only 
be compared to the ambitious effort of 
a moulting gander, illustrating to the 
meanest capacity the import of Fal- 
staff’s phrase when he talks of his 
“alacrity of sinking.” All his lord- 
ship’s orations appear to be made on 
the same pattern, in its way probably 
somewhat resembling Martinus Scrib- 
lerus’s recipe for a description of a 
tempest: — “Take Eurus, Zephyr, 
Auster, and Boreas, and cast them 
together in a single sentence ;.add to 
these of rain, lightning, and thunder 


* Byron. 
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(the loudest you can), quantum sufficit. 
Mix your clouds and billows well to- 
gether until they foam, and thicken 
your discourse here and there with a 
quicksand. N.B. Brew your tempest 
well in your head before you set it 
a-blowing.” The cabinet Marquess 
makes it a point to “ brew” his “ pro- 
digious fine tap” till it has as much 
froth to as small a body as the penny 
swipes of Modern Athens; and, last of 
all, he most successfully demonstrates 
the observation of Dean Swift, that 
superficial pretenders resemble narrow- 
necked bottles :—the less they have in 
them, the more noise they make in the 
pouring out. 

If, according to the position laid 
down by the same lively and solid 
writer, vanity were a shirt, and self-love 
a surtout, the noble lord most assuredly 
need not resort to an ermined mantle 
and fine linen, except merely forthe sake 
of supporting the dignity of his “ or- 
der.” Truth to tell, we would not give 
“a hog” by way of purchase-money 
for his parcel of talents or wholesale 
stock of statesmanship; and a hog, as 
Mr. Moore can explain to him, is ex- 
actly equivalent to thirteen pence, me- 
tallic medium. To the metal of which 
that venerable coin used to be com- 
posed his lordship is evidently partial, 
and not without reason; for brass has 
been described to be an emblem of 
duration, and, when skilfully burnished, 
will cast reflections from its own super- 
fices, without the assistance of mercury 
from behind. The bulls of Colchos 
were celebrated by classic poets, be- 
cause their hooves were composed of so 
serviceable a material; and we see no 
reason why it should lose in estimation 
by being transferred to the physiog- 
nomy. Whenever he ventures to attack 
any of hig political opponents, we in- 
voluntarily apply to him what was 
once wittily observed of a cabinet 
minister before: he makes a pass with 
a pin, but with the flourish of a fencing- 
master, and, when he pricks, fancies 
that he has mortally pierced. We 
cannot bring ourselves to expatiate any 
longer on so disagreeable a subject, 
and must therefore address the chari- 
table reader in the words of the rural 
moralist : — 

‘‘ No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 

abode !” 
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Of Lord Wharncliffe it is not neces- 
sary to say much. Asa commoner, he 
was more distinguished than he has 
been since his elevation to the peerage ; 
although it cannot be denied that in 
the Upper House, also, he has succeed- 
ed in gaining that hold on public atten- 
tion which the Sclavonian proverb so 
quaintly recommends.* Ile is chiefly 
remarkable for his supposed resem- 
blance to James the Second, of whom 
it is said he is a collateral descendant. 
His lordship is a sensible speaker, but 
to shining talents he makes no preten- 
sions whatever. Hlis aspect is suffi- 
ciently serious and severe to vindicate 
the aphorism of Rochefoucauld, “ le 
sage n'est jamais heureux.” Indeed, we 
cannot imagine how the papal counte- 
nance itself could assume more rigidity 
of expression, when its owner is carried 
in all the plenitude of his divine vice- 
gerency to the summit of St. Peter's 
church, to extinguish heresy under the 
type of a lighted candie. His manner 
of speaking is marked by solemnity of 
utterance and uniformity oftone. Cold 
and unimpassioned, he is never for a 
moment hurried beyond himself, and 
seems therefore to say nothing that is 
not the result of grave reflection and 
mature deliberation. He appears, 
moreover, to think, with a wit of the 
last century, that rhetorical ornaments, 
in discourses directed to great practical 
objects, are like blue and red flowers 
in a field of corn, pleasing to the eyes 
of those who come for mere intellectual 
gratification, but injurious to the crop 
of utility in which they are inaounbeatel 
Certain it is, at least, that he is often 
didactic, not unfrequently argumenta- 
tive, and occasionally persuasive, but 
ornate or imaginative never. We have 
heard many a self-supposed Boanerges 
discharge columns of languid prose 
with more immediate effect, because 
recommended by greater variety of 
composition and more animation of 
delivery ; although, if carefully tested 
according to their true merits, the 
whole might be wound up with the 
ingenuous injunction of poor Dogberry, 
“« Masters, forget not that I am an ass.” 
This, however, can never be insinuated 
of Lord Wharncliffe, for he inva- 
riably exhibits a great deal of tact, 
shrewdness, and good sense. We only 
object to the unpopular character of 
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his speeches. The word, it will be 


observed, is applied here exclusively 
according to its literary acceptation. 
The useful hint of Dryden in his case 
apparently is altogether thrown away : 


‘*« A frozen style, that neither ebbs nor 
flows, 

Instead of pleasing, makes us gape and 
dose.” 


We are told that wisdom is a hen, 
whose cackling should be valued, be- 
cause it is attended with an egg. There 
is another kind of cackle, however, 
which does not possess an equal claim 
on our attention, as the parties from 
whom it proceeds can hardly be con- 
sidered the depositories of any thing 
which wisdom might deem worthy the 
process of incubation. To the latter 
category the speeches of Lord King are 
obviously reducible. If the ecclesiasti- 
cal economy of the episcopalian system 
in any degree partook of the property 
which Pausanias assigns to the vines 
of the Nauplians, namely, that of 
thriving the better, and producing 
fairer fruit, after being nibbled at by 
a donkey, we humbly opine that it 
would not sustain much harm from the 
assaults of his lordship, albeit, like the 
leviathan in the book of Job, his teeth 
were “ terrible round about.” Heralds 
are of opinion that the sparrow and the 
jackass are and have been at enmity 
since the creation; but nature, whether 
from waywardness or caprice, has 
sometimes formed creatures apparently 
for the purpose of shewing us, on the 
contrary, that “ their unanimity is 
wonderful.” A facetious member of 
the lower house lately discovered that 
Pope had described the preamble ofa 
bill just introduced, in his lines on 
“ London’s column.” We have at 
least an equal right to assume, that the 
language of Solomon respecting “ the 
crackling of thorns under a pot” was, 
in fact, a criticism (by anticipation) on 
the oratory of our jocose baron. His 
elaborate pleasantry has heretofore 
proved but sorry condiment to the 
compositions in which it is so pre 
fusely introduced ; they pass before the 
eyes of the pensive public “ like the 
idle wind which we regard not. 
They come and go like the puff of a 
Trichinopoli cheroot ; and there seems 
no fear whatever, to use the phrase of 


tienen 


* “ ’Tis with men as with asses ; whoever would keep them fast, must find 4 


very good hold at their ears.” 
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Mr. Mathews, that Baron King “ will 
be the death of us.” 


“QO miseras hominum mentes! O pectora 
ceca!” 

We are no friends to monopoly, but 
we do think it a little ungenerous in 
any of their lordships thus to interfere 
with the special privilege of Sadlers’ 
Wells, where a whole company of 
pains-taking individuals are obliged to 
depend upon low farce for a precarious 
supply of Welch rabbit and double X. 

Archimedes directed that the figure 
of a cylinder containing a sphere 
should be carved upon his monument, 
to express the character of his genius 
by a mathematical inscription. It 
would be difficult to invent a device 
which should indicate the peculiar 
excellence of Brougham, for he is a 
“ myriad-minded” being ; but we shall 
only attempt (however inadequately) 
to describe him as he appears in the 
imposing attitude of an orator. As 
such, he stands alone amongst living 
men; and in certain important attri- 
butes of eloquence, perhaps has never 
been surpassed. His mental resources 
appear to include every variety of talent, 
no matter how classified, or to what 
category it be reducible. An absolute 
command of language, uncommon 
fluency of utterance, and inexhaustible 
versatility of voice,* enable him to 
employ these vast intellectual powers 
to the greatest possible advantage, 
and with instantaneous effect. His 
features, though sallow, corrugated, 
and harshly developed, are spiritual 
and expressive ; not comely, it is true, 
but neither are they in any degree 
repulsive or unpleasing. Impetuous 
without bluster, and energetic without 
inflation, his accents vary with the 
character of his subject, from “ the 
small, still” whisper distinctly enun- 
ciated, to the impassioned burst that 
astounds by its power and awes by its 
solemnity. Burke, in his declamation, 
not unfrequently became hoarse and 
dissonant; Chatham often repeated the 
last words of the preceding sentence to 
assist his memory ; the elocution of Fox 
was usually turbid and disjointed ; and 
the action of Grattan was awkward and 
inelegant. None of these faults are attri- 


-_--—————______ 
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butable to Brougham ; for his language 
flows freely and fluently, without either 
interruption or embarrassment — his 
voice, at once clear and strong, is 
sonorous in its cadences, and almost 
unlimited in its compass — while there 
is a moral grandeur in his action which 
imparts dignity to every sentence that 
he utters. His oratory is all his own, 
was fabricated by himself, and with its 
master it will die. To his vast and 
extensive learning, which seems equally 
to comprehend both the solid and 
superficial, we cannot refuse our tribute 
of admiration. His literary stores have 
been apparently accumulated by read- 
ing * non multa, sed multim ;” and he 
has torn the heart out of every book 
that he ever opened. In all his great 
speeches there is, accordingly, a rich 
substratum of heterogeneous know- 
ledge, overlaid with the graces of dic- 
tion, and subservient to the fervid 
impulse of his eloquence. Wherever 
he has taken particular pains with the 
composition of his oratory, it assumes 
a quaint and antique air, which indi- 
cates a taste deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the olden time; and his sen- 
tences are constructed of 


“‘ Words that wise Bacon or brave 
Raleigh spake.” 

Dr. Hurd has recommended that a 
revival of old words should be at- 
tempted by none but great masters, 
and Lord Brougham, undoubtedly, is 
not prohibited by the limitation ; nor 
do we by any means object to such a 
propensity in so influential a party, 
at a time when a barbarous, illegitimate 
patois (scilicet, “ Governess’s English”) 
is rapidly debilitating the native stamina 
of the language. His footsteps may be 
often traced in the snow of the classics ; 
and, indeed, in almost all his perora- 
tions, one can find passages which 
have been verbally rendered from the 
ancients—while there are others in 
which the collocation of the words is 
rather in conformity with the genius of 
the Latin tongue, than accordant with 
the idiom of the English. For example, 
“ T am resolved to take my stand on 
the ancient ways of the constitution ;” 
“To me much pondering on these 
matters,” &c.; but it is needless to 


* An orator of antiquity thought the proper modulation of the voice a matter of 
such importance, that he employed a servant to stand behind him with a pitch-pipe, 
in order that he might always accurately know how he should regulate it.—See 


Plutarch’s Life of Caius Gracchus. 
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multiply instances which no classical 
scholar could have read without recog- 
nising. The mechanical structure of 
his composition is what the French 
call the “ style périodique,” and it is 
a model which requires no common 
physical, as well as mental qualifica- 
tions, to imitate with success. The 
prodigious sentences, (which, however, 
contain nothing superfluous or redund- 
ant,) elaborate as a French funeral 
oration, and encumbered, as they are, 
with parentheses, and digressions, and 
interjections, and unexpected interpo- 
lations —if uttered by any one else 
would be perplexed and unintelligible ; 
but coming from him, are always lucid 
in their meaning, distinct in their de- 
tails,arid grammatical in theiraggregate. 
This is accounted for by the exquisite 
modulations of his voice, which mark 
the distinction between each member 
of the sentence, while the mutual de- 
pendence of the entire is preserved in 
the winding up of a fine period. 

The eloquence that is couched in a 
single sentence, however, cannot be 
found amongst the recorded efforts of 
Lord Brougham ; for laconism belongs 
to an entirely different kind of oratory. 

A few examples will illustrate our 
meaning ; and Lord Chatham, in par- 
ticular, was famous for this species of 
condensation. 

“ America, I hear, has resisted: I 
am rejoiced to hear it.” There is a 
passage which has been pronounced 
by no incompetent judge to be supe- 
rior to any thing in Demosthenes.* 

While he was in the midst of a 
brilliant speech in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir William Young indecently 
interrupted him with a cry of “ Ques- 
tion.” He fixed on him a look of 
disgust, and continued, “ Pardon me, 
Mr. Speaker, my agitation: when that 
member calls ‘ question,’ I fear I hear 
the knell of my country’s ruin.” 

Again, when the Prussian subsidy 
was proposed, and was a very unpopu- 
lar measure, Chatham justified it amid 
the cheers of the house; and in con- 
clusion, assuming an attitude of stern 
defiance but perfect dignity, exclaimed 
in his loudest tone, “Is there an Aus- 
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trian among you? Let him stand for- 
ward, and reveal himself.” 

Grattan’s antithesis in the imperial 
parliament, shortly after the Union, has 
also been much admired for its preg- 
nant brevity:—“I have rocked the 
cradle of the Irish constitution —[ 
have followed its hearse.” 

The condensed bitterness of Junius 
to the Duke of Grafton is a tremen- 
dous specimen of similar power : —“] 
will keep no terms with the man who 
preserves no measures with the public. 
Not even the abject submission of de- 
serting your post in the hour of danger, 
nor the sacred shield of cowardice, 
shall protect you. Your grace is the 
pillow on which I rest all my resent- 
ments. I will pursue you through 
life, and try the last exertion of my 
talents to preserve the perishable in- 
famy of your name, and make it im- 
mortal.” 

The proclamations of Napoleon 
abound in passages of vigorous elo- 
quence, within the compass of a nut- 
shell; but the address of a former 
sovereign of France to his soldiers was 
equal to any of them :—“I am your 
general— you are Frenchmen — there 
are the enemy.” 

The answer of the Lacedemonians 
to Philip was more expressive than 
the most prolix oration they could 
have compiled, and it amounted to 
just half a line: —“ Dionysius is at 
Corinth !” 

The wordy rhetoric of the Chan- 
cellor, compared with this, is like the 
costly and elaborate foliage of a Co- 
rinthian capital beside the severe sim- 
plicity of the Doric. His invective is 
appalling—bitter as a Dutch curse,— 

‘*So brightly fierce, each syllable’s a 

soul !”— 


and, indeed, whether serene or irri- 
tated, he is never deficient in those 
bow-wow demonstrations which are 
sometimes useful in controlling the 
licentiousness of a popular assembly. 
The habitual expression of his counte- 
nance is contemplative and severe, but 
he has, nevertheless, as much natural 
gust for an occasional piece of plea- 


* We cannot omit to add an American specimen of martial eloquence, which it 
appears was highly applauded in the congress, although, if it were quoted in our 


parliament, a sense of the ludicrous would undoubtedly predominate. 


Stark, com- 


mander at Bennington, exclaimed, ‘‘ There is the enemy! we will beat them, or this 
night Mary Stark is a widow !’’—See Basil Hall's Travels. 
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santry as a sprightly schoolboy at the 
Christmas recess. But his lordship’s 
political jocularity is certainly no laugh- 
ing matter ; and we have known him to 
clothe the cruelest sarcasm in the guise 
of conventional compliment,—just as 
people have poisoned their opponents 
at a monarch’s table by introducing 
the powder of diamonds into the sugar 
which heightened the zest of the des- 
sert. Who can forget his ironical 
courtesy in complimenting Sir Robert 
Peel on the “ very graceful manner” in 
which he had announced his resigna- 
tion? Seated as he is amongst the 
hereditary nobles whom he was pleased 
to characterise in such flattering terms 
in a recent catechetical pamphlet, still 
very generally ascribed to him, we al- 
most suppose him ejaculating to him- 
self, in the language of Job, “I am a 
brother to dragons, and a companion 
to owls.”* Lord Brougham, it is ap- 
parent, is not in very good odour with 
“the order ;” but he would do well to 
recollect the answer of the gymnoso- 
phist to Alexander the Great, when 
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asked what was the best means for a 
man to make himself loved :—“ If you 
possess power, do not make yourself 
feared.” Nobody can avoid perceiving 
that he has not, at least, set his heart 
upon the fulfilment of the prayer in 
the last verse of Chevy Chase, say 
amen to it who will. Their lordships, 
on the contrary, are ready to exclaim, 
one and all, “Agitante calescimus illo ;” 
and many of them, we opine, are right 
willing to add the tender adieu of 
Louis XIV. to James the Second, when 
going to Ireland :—“ The best thing I 
can wish you is, that I may never see 
you again.” But no orator that ever 
perpetrated a public harangue could 
profit by the counsel of Lord Bacon, 
and adopt a style like manna, to please 
every palate. To name even the ablest 
of his contemporaries as his rival in 
debate would be as unjust as to start a 
comparison between marble and ¢erra 
cotta. It may not be impertinent, 
however, to quote a word of counsel 
from an old playwright, which appears 
somewhat to the purpose :— 


‘* If thou be master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak at once ; but husband it, 
And give men turus of speech.” 


A moment’s eloquence is worth an 
age of study. His magnificent decla- 
mation —psyarcQuts xas ndvu—surges up- 
on the ear like the solemn harmony of 
Dorian music. Does he illustrate his 
reasoning for popular comprehension ? 
he collects and concentrates, as in a 
focus, every particle of light that can 
be brought to bear upon a single point, 
and irradiates his subject with the 
luminous refraction. Is it his cue to 
mystify and mislead ? his very sophistry, 
enunciated in a voice that might shake 
the walls of Jericho, and adorned with 
all the skill of a consummate rheto- 
rician, becomes more specious than 
the modest propositions of artless and 
unaided truth. Find out moonshine 
—find out moonshine,” quoth Bottom 
in the comedy; and truly his lordship 
is seldom unsuccessful in the search. 

We do not know that he would ex- 


actly emulate the horticultural tastes 
of Charles Fox, who prided himself so 
much on the cultivation of thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of roses; but there is an 
unaffected simplicity of character about 
Brougham, which is highly graceful 
and prepossessing. To his junior 
companions at the bar he has always 
been mild, courteous, and conciliatory ; 
no heartless gibe or brutal bullying has 
ever been laid to his charge; and in 
his domestic circle (we may add with- 
out a pleonasm) he is a fraternal bro- 
ther and a filial son. The original sin 
of provincialism has tenaciously ad- 
hered to his accent and pronunciation 
up to the present hour; but, neutral- 
ised as it is by the peculiar powers of 
his voice, it can hardly be considered 
offensive.t His gifts and his acquire- 
ments are indisputably various in their 
kind, almost indefinite in their extent, 


* “Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar amongst wheat with a pestle, 


yet will not his foolishness depart from him.”— Proverbs, chap. xxvii. v. 22. 


This 


was the text which the noble and learned lord applied, the other day, to a noble 


marquess on one of the cross-benches. 


** Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt !” 


+ By the way, there is one reform that we wish their lordships to adopt: let 
them no longer scandalise the critical public by pronouncing ‘ borough” according 
to the prevailing fashion of the Commons -— viz. “ burror!!” 
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and exalted in their quality ; but if so, 
it is no less evident that his guerdon 
has been commensurate ; for it cannot 
be denied that he has at least attained 
** pretium non vile laborum.” 

Cicero has observed of loud and 
noisy declaimers, that their weakness 
makes them obstreperous, as lame men 
are fond of travelling on horseback. 
This is a kind of extravagance which 
can never be imputed to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, although he is endowed with a 
voice which is capable of being raised 
to the pitch of rabble oratory, if he 
thought fit so to exert it. His tones 
are soft, sweet, and flexible, and every 
syllable that he utters may be heard 
without difficulty in the remotest cor- 
ner of the house. With a command- 
ing person, and a dignified deportment, 
he enjoys the additional advantages of 
a finely formed face, a benignant ex- 
pression, and a corresponding suavity 
of manner, which at once indicates the 
perfect gentleman, and bespeaks the 
attention of an audience predisposed 
to hear his opinions with respect. 

** Speaking or mute, all comeliness and 
grace 

Attends him, and each word, 

motion forms.” 


each 


Elegance rather than strength is the 
characteristic of his composition, which, 
although by no means destitute of 
argumentative cogency, owes its prin- 
cipal attraction to the ornate and be- 
coming costume in which he clothes it, 
making “ assurance doubly sure” by 
all the contingent advantages of a fas- 
cinating delivery. Nor should such 
advantages be lightly regarded; for, 
so long as human nature is constituted 
as it is, men will be apt to receive 
doctrines (political or religious) with 
more or less favour according to the 
associations connected with the mode 
in which they are propounded. Ma- 
homet, who possessed some acumen in 










* « «This town of Fair-speech,’ 
remember, they say it is a wealthy place.’ 


there.’ 
** Christian. ‘ 


Parliamentary Eloquence. 


said Christian, ‘I have heard of; and, as I 
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these points of speculation, after a 
while, preferred recording his supposed 
celestial revelations on the leaves of 
the palm-tree, to inscribing them, as at 
first, upon shoulder-bones of mutton. 
Ww hether we say “ content” or “ not 
content” to the speeches of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, , being below the bar, we 
are not entitled to utter either in the 
tone of a true Briton,— we always de- 
rive our share of gratification, as a com- 
ponent part of his auditory. On the 
Catholic question, in particular, his 
lordship eminently distinguished him- 
self, but— alas for consistency !—on 
both sides ; thus clearly demonstrating 
that he is one of the “kindred” o 
By-ends in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
who followed his principles only just 
so long as he could do so in silver 
sandals ;* and had no objection, when 
the vane of interest veered, 





‘“* To make that fiction which was fact 
before.” 

Such men, however, occasionally affect 
to be wonderfully squeamish about 
matters comparatively immaterial, 

the vitiated stomach is most affected 
with nausea; but this gnat-and-camel 
fastidiousness is happily typefied by 
Rabelais, in his story of the giant who 
fed on windmills, but was at length 
choked by a little pat of fresh butter. 
Yet, “ solamen est miseris socios habere 
doloris ;’—the noble and learned baron 
has at least the consolation of knowing 
that he slid aside on the slippery plank 
of expediency in “ fashionable society ;” 
Miss Steele, we thank thee for the 
phrase. As for the poor creatures, 
* mature in dulness from their tender 
years,” to wit, the Dawsons and Goul- 
burns, who hirpled after him, we would 


say to them, as Neptune said to the 
Greeks — 


*« On dastards dead to fame 
I waste no anger, 
shame!” 


for they feel no 


- By-ends. ‘ Yes, I will assure you that it is, and I have very many rich kindred 


Pray who are your kindred there, if a man may be so bold?’ 


‘« By-ends, ‘ Almost the whole town ; and, amongst those of the first degree are, 
my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, my Lord F air-speech, from whose 


ancestors the town first took its name: 
ways, Mr. Any-thing; and the parson of our parish, 
mother’s own brother hy her father’s side. 


also, 


Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Facing-both- 
Mr. Two-tongues, was my 
And, to tell you the truth, I am become 


a gentleman of good quality; yet my great gr: andfather was but a w aterman, looking 
” 
one way and rowing another, and I got most of my estate by the same occ upation.’ 


— Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress. 
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Lord Lyndhurst, after all, is an esti- 
mable man, and one of the most 
brilliant public speakers which this 
intellectual generation has produced ; 
we fully appreciate his merits, and 
would not willingly stand grunting in 
the back-ground of our sketches, like 
the herd of swine in the parable of the 
prodigal, as illustrated in copperplate. 
We take leave, then, of his lordship 
with a smile of benignity that elo- 





TEMPERANCE 


Ovr attention has been called to this 
subject by the following awful epistle : 


«© 97, Northampton Square, 
15th of 9th Month, 1831. 


« Respected Friend, 

‘* Highly approving the efforts now 
making on the continent of America, and 
in various parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to promote the inestimable 
principle of Temperance Societies, I 
have, with a view to assist in that great 
object, reprinted for publication, at cost 
price, the enclosed American Prize Es- 
say on Spirituous Liquors. 

“* May I entreat thy liberal co-opera- 
tion in this cause, by calling the notice 
of the reflecting portion of the public to 
this pamphlet. 

‘*« Thine respectfully, 
Ricup. Barrett.” 

“ To the Editor of 

Frasen’s MaGazine.” 


Now this broad-brim style is what, 
above all things, we affect, and wish 
that we could obtain. Its sobriety is 
quite appalling. Would that we could 
so fright the iske—this isle of Albion— 
from——into, we mean——its propriety ! 
But there is a beauty, a dignity in such 
a mode of address, which is, to say 
the least of it, very imposing. But 
Otivern YoRKE is not in any way to 
be imposed upon, respected friend ! 
and therefore he will speak what he 


_ * A Call to Professing Christians, on Temperance. 
inson, A.M., Editor of the ‘‘ American National Preacher,” New York. 


London edition. 
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quently expresses the mild and dulcet 
gentleness of our nature, which, indeed, 
is “as notorious” as our oft-quoted 
contemporary,“ the sun at noon-day.” 
Were we to add another word after 
so luminous a similitude, we should 
deserve to be restricted to the use of 
whitey-brown paper till the arrival of 
the Greek calends. 

‘* Kind husbands and mere nobles all 

the rest.” 


SOCIETIES.” 


thinks upon this question, or any other, 
notwithstanding all the quakers or 
quaking epistles that can, shall, will, 
or may be penned, even by the spirit 
of George Fox himself. ”Tis pleasant, 
though, that same compliment of friend 
Barrett’s, and does his respected friend 
Oliver good to think of, namely, that 
as to our power over the reflecting 
portion of the public. O yes! the 
readers of Recina, depend upon it, 
are all of the reflecting portion. None 
of the so qualified, we are certain, fail 
to peruse our lucubrations, which go 
abroad into all quarters of the world, 
and have influence in all channels of 
life, from the Society of Fashionables 
to the Society of Friends. This is one 
consequence of the catholic principles 
upon which our work is conducted — 
one effect, and a great one, of our 
determination not to be confined with- 
in the limits of any one of the little 
worlds which make up our great one. 
We are read by the gay and the grave, 
by the lively and the severe ; in short, 
by the universe of human minds: and 
hence it is, that, by universal suffrage, 
Recrena has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, voted queen of periodicals, 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, or 
annual. 

Verily, friend Barrett, this is a 
Quixotical expedition, to which thou 


By the Rey. Austin Dick- 
Third 


S. Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row ; and Westley and Davis, 10, 


Stationers’ Court.—An Essay upon the Wines and Strong Drinks of the Ancient 
Hebrews, and their Reference to Dietetic and Religious Views on the Modern Use 
of Spirituous Liquors. Being an Answer to the Question, Whether the View of 
Distilled Liquors, or Traffic in them, is compatible, at the present time, with making 
a Profession of Christianity? Bythe Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A., Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. Reprinted from 
the American edition, with a Preface by Jobn Pye Smith, D.D. London, published 
by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 1831. 
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hast devoted thy purse and labour; 
and undertaken, we fear, without re- 
ference to the comparative difference 
between the country in which the 
enterprise originated, and this where- 
into thou and thine would import it. 
In America the thing has done won- 
ders; yes, and wonders need to be 
there done. Our readers, doubtless, 
know what Captain Basil Hall has 
written upon the subject of perpetual 
and uniform dram-drinking in America ; 
and its evils were doubtless manifold 
and crying. The national character 
was sensibly deteriorated by the abo- 
minable habit, as well as the physical 
energy of the men of that land. In 
England, also, at one time, the prac- 
tice of drunkenness was universal ; but 
as the light of knowledge has increased, 
that has’ decreased, and, i in the upper 
classes, excessive potation, even among 
convivial parties, is seldom indulged 
in. The lower orders are also im- 
proving in this respect; and, by the 
operation of the same causes, without 
the aid of societies for the purpose, 
will eventually be brought to the same 
relative state of purity. We have no 
wish to condemn societies of this sort, 
but we doubt whether precept and 
example, and the improving manners 
of society in general, which are daily 
acquiring strength, will not effect the 
object in view, as soon as it can be 
done by any specific institution for that 
purpose. A society, also, must have 
funds, and officers to be salaried of 
course out of those funds; and, indeed, 
our friend has sent us a subscription list, 
amounting to two hundred pounds— 
a sort of thing that appears somewhat 
anomalous for effecting an inexpensive 
object, for temperance costs nothing 
Intemperance, indeed, we know, re- 
quires funds enough. But the printing 
of pamphlets on the subject, doubtless, 
will demand some few pecuniary means, 
which we would readily permit. 

Societies, however, of this sort, al- 
ways endeavour to do too much ; and, 
in consequence, efiect too little. The 
doctrine of this British and Foreign 
Temperance Society amounts to a pro- 
hibition of all wines and strong drinks, 
even down to beer, the beverage of the 
poor and the labouring; that is, in 
principle,—for we perceive, that in 
practice they admit some degree of 
liberty. When has it ever been that 
practice was found so strict as prin- 
ciple? 
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One good, however, has been done. 
Discussion has been promoted on the 
subject; first, in America, and then 
here. It was, of course, to be ex- 
pected, that the advocates of temper- 
ance would wish to quote Scripture 
for their purpose. But there was a 
difficulty, inasmuch as the use of not 
only wine, but strong drink, was allowed 
to the Hebrews ; and the design of the 
said advocates is to prohibit both to 
Christians. This difficulty has pro- 
duced a very tolerable essay upon the 
wines and strong drinks of the ancient 
Hebrews, the title of which we have 
given before in a note. Let us abridge 
the argument. 

Wine, in all ages of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, was a drink more or less 
common in Palestine. The country 
abounded in grapes. Among its nu- 
merous hills and glens were spots of 
the most extraordinary fertility, in re- 
spect to this species of fruit ; and even 
at the present day, in some places, 
and particularly on the Lebanon ridge 
of mountains, wine is made which is 
exceeded by none in the world. But 
the art of converting God’s gifts to a 
malignant poison, was unknown until 
the ninth century. Wine, among the 
ancients, was the simple use of the 
grape, and not mixed, like most of 
our wines, with ardent spirits. 

But there were other forms of wine, 
besides that in a simple unadulterated 
state. There were intemperate persons 
among the Hebrews, and these sought 
for a liquor that would better satisfy 
their cravings than simple pure wine ; 
and, to produce excitement, they mixed 
with wine some intoxicating sub- 
stances, or stimulating aromatics, va- 
rious kinds of which exist in almost 
every country. Such mixed wine is 
no where mentioned by the sacred 
writers with approbation, or even with 
tolerance. Wine, on the contrary, 
mingled with water, is encouraged ; but 
medicated wine is often adverted to 
as a symbol of Divine displeasure. 
It was, indeed, the custom of the Jews, 
to give criminals, just before their exe- 
cution, intoxicating draughts of medi- 
cated wine. The like custom prevailed 
among the Romans. So there was 
offered to our Saviour, when hanging 
on the cross, “vinegar mingled with 
gall” to drink; @ e. sour wine, in 
which bitter myrrh was steeped, in 


order to render it stupifying or in- 
ebriating. 


The Divine sufferer refused 
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it. Ile would not alleviate even the 
agonies of the cross by the intoxication 
of his physical senses. A beautiful 
and sublime example! 

Besides mixed or medicated wines, 
the Jews had other intoxicating drinks. 
All of these, however, were included 
under one denomination, viz. strong 
drink (in Hebrew, 2w, shekhar). In 
the original Hebrew Scriptures there 
are three names for wine, viz. }*, yayin, 
xap, sobhe, and wn, tirosh ; the first 
of which is a generic, or general name ; 
the second, merely a poetic appellation 
of the same meaning; and the third 
means new wine, i. €. wine recently 
made, and before it is thoroughly fer- 
mented and purified. But the strong 
drink just mentioned, included all the 
various kinds of strong liquors made 
by the Hebrews out of honey, grain, 
dates, and other fruits. These strong 
drinks are spoken of with peculiar dis- 
approbation, except when used as a 
medicine, or on a particular day of 
solemn thanksgiving. The term she- 
khar was of extensive application, in- 
cluding palm wine, cider, honey liquor, 
and beverages resembling beer; so 
that some of its varieties might be of 
very moderate strength. Sir J. D. 
Michaelis translates it, in the passage 
(Deut. xiv. 22—26) relative to the 
day of thanksgiving, by the term beer. 

The Hebrews had no distilled liquors. 
Alcohol, in a separate state, was first 
discovered about 900 years ago by an 
Arabian chemist, who found by expe- 
riment that it might be obtained 
through means of distillation. Mr. 
Brande, one of the most celebrated 
practical chemists in Europe, has 
shewn that brandy, rum, whisky, and 
gin, are more than one half alcohol 
by measurement. Madeira, port, and 
currant wines, contain nearly one 
quarter part of alcohol, i. e. they are 
nearly one half as strong as brandy 
and rum ; sherry, Lisbon, and Malaga 
wines approach very near to the same 
standard. It follows, therefore, that a 
man, in drinking a full bottle of the 
stronger wines, uses nearly as much 
alcohol as is contained in a pint of 
brandy, or what is equivalent to a pint 
of ordinary rum. Even claret and 
champagne are about one quarter part 
as strong as brandy. Now, the native 
Strength of grape-liquor, in most cases, 
may safely be regarded as ‘less than 
half of its strength, as it commonly 
appears among us. 
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The higher wines are every where 
all mixed with alcohol, in order to 
keep them from souring, and to pre- 
serve them for a long period during 
and after their transportation. But in 
America, it seems, drinks of the most 
abominable kinds have been intro- 
duced. Various kinds of wine are 
made without the use of fresh grapes, 
which are, many of them, in reality 
poisonous ; and all, or nearly all of 
them, are worse than foreign wines, in 
regard to the quantity of alcohol mixed 
with them. The exposures recently 
made in America, relative to this sub- 
ject, are ofa fearful nature. 


‘To such an excess,” says Stuart, 
“has the love of gain proceeded among 
us, that many of the manufacturers and 
venders of artificial wines, as is now 
well ascertained, do not scruple at all to 
mix with them substances of the most 
destructive nature, such as sugar of lead, 
and other poisonous ingredients. When- 
ever a wine becomes in any measure 
popular, in consequence of having been 
imported for a while in a state compara- 
tively pure, then it is in a short time 
imitated by manufacturers among us; so 
that it soon becomes scarcely possible to 
obtain a liquor of the same name, which 
is not artificial. The effects of all this 
speedily begin to develop themselves ; 
and the consequence is, that the wine 
becomes unpopular among the more dis- 
cerning class of consumers. Another 
wine is then introduced from abroad, 
which is comparatively pure. This goes 
the same round ; is then discarded ; and 
afterwards it is followed by others, which 
all share the same fate. 

‘In the mean time, our country be- 
comes deluged with false and poisonous 
wines, manufactured in our large cities. 
The love of gain spares neither the health 
nor life of our fellow-citizens ; for it dis- 
tributes among them these liquors con- 
taining insidious poisons, which lay the 
foundation for painful and fatal diseases, 
and spread ruin and misery among the 
innocent and unwary, 

“‘ This is a subject which ought to 
command the attention of all the public 
guardians of health and safety; but, 
above all, Christians ought to be alive 
to the evils and dangers of it. It is now 
too well known to admit of any proper 
contradiction, that by far the greater 
part of wines in this country are arti- 
ficial; and of these most are absolutely 
poisonous.” 


We cannot help regarding it as 
somewhat remarkable, that, notwith- 
standing the numerous instances quoted 
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from the Bible in regard to this sub- 
ject, these advocates of temperance 
have never referred to the case of 
Noah’s intoxication. Was that pro- 
duced by pure or mixed wine! Let 
us pass on, however, to some remarks 
on this subject, which in particular 
affect literary and public men, by 
whom wine and ardent spirits are 
resorted to for the support of their 
energies preparatory to great and 
important exertions. It is no un- 
frequent thing for young and popular 
preachers, between two or three ser- 
vices of the Lord’s day, to drink wine, 
or spirits and water, as means of 
comforting and sustaining the animal 
system. This invasion of the sanctuary 
seems to call loudly for our Friend’s 
animadversions. Health, character, 
and usefulness, have suffered under this 
practice ; the church has mourned, 
the ungodly have exulted. Erroneous 
opinions prevail, in the non-medical 
part of society, concerning the nature 
of animal stimulation, and the opera- 
tion of stimulating substances. Not 
only persons whose daily expenditure 
of strength lies in mere bodily labour, 
but authors, artists, and public speak- 
ers, very extensively have recourse to 
wine or spirits. Our friends justly 
observe that stimulating (as the word 
itself imports) is analogous to goading 
an ox at the plough, or spurring and 
whipping a horse on the journey. 
Stimulating gives no strength ; it only 
urges and forces to a more vehement, 
and consequently a more rapid, outlay 
of the strength, or capacity for exertion, 
which already exists ; and by an inva- 
riable law of all organisation, that out- 
lay is succeeded by a depression and 
diminishing of the capacity, propor- 
tioned to the exciting force which has 
been applied. It is according to this 
law that all liquids containing alcohol 
act upon the human frame. They force 
the blood to an unnaturally rapid 
circulation, the muscular fibres to a 
more intense contractility, and the 
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nerves and brain to an excess of 
susceptibility. All this is very true; 
but many of those who resort to such 
perilous aids are the victims of circum- 
stances, more than of the spirituous 
liquors. Periodical writers, particu- 
larly those engaged on the newspaper 
press, are called upon at a minute’s 
notice, perhaps during the exhaustion 
of their energies, to contribute to the 
amusement or information of the public. 
They are men who have to swim for 
their lives, and must be ready to swim 
at all times, or they are lost. What 
are they todo? They know that sub- 
sequent lassitude will ensue—but that 
matters not to them. It is the present 
energy that they want—they fight 
against time—they are called upon 
to curdle a whole life into an hour. 
They do it accordingly ; the work is 
done by the allotted period, and the 
stimulant has answered its purpose. 
They are to be pitied, rather than 
blamed, for this necessity. Yet we, 
Oxiver Yorke, nevertheless opine, 
arguing from our own experience, 
having made it a rule to eschew all 
excitement of the sort, whatever pres- 
sure the urgency of business may 
occasion, that the first step is the 
fatal one—that if never tried, the 
stimulant will never be wanting— 
that unaided by such, the mind will 
rise equal to any occasion, and find 
strength against every emergency. 

Friend Broadbrim also urges that 
this state of physical excitement works 
upon the mind, not, indeed, by invi- 
gorating the understanding and the 
judgment, purifying the passions, or 
making the conscience more delicately 
discerning ; but only in the way of 
rendering more ardent and wildly 
salient the tumultuous faculties of 
imagination and passion. Such, to 
mention but one among many fearful 
instances, was the depraving excite- 
ment which urged the talents of Byron 
to their Satanic devotedness. Not so 
was Paradise Lost composed. 


** O madness! to think use of strongest wines, 
And strongest drinks, our chief support of health ! 
When God, with these forbidden, made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, | 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook.’ 


Our friend here agrees with Dr. 
Newton, Milton’s biographer. In his 
way of living, says he, Milton “ was 
an example of sobriety and temperance. 


Mitron’s Samson Agonistes. 


He was sparing in the use of wine or 
strong liquors of any kind. Let meane! 
poets make use of such expedients to 
raise their fancy and kindle their 
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imagination. He wanted not any 
artificial spirits ; he had a natural fire, 
and poetic warmth enough of his own.” 
Men of great genius, however, have 
owed much inspiration to artificial 
excitement. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and the rest of that brotherhood who 
graced the symposiacs at Eastcheap, 
kindled their wit in conversation, and 
used it afterwards in composition. 
Pitt prepared himself for debate with 
two bottles of port. Sheridan excited 
his wit to production with a glass of 
champagne, and rewarded it afterwards 
with another. Burns rose above the 
chill of poverty by inhaling certain 
flashes of lightning, of which the 
coruscations are yet preserved in 
still burning verses. Schiller, also, 
the great German dramatist, is an 
extraordinary instance of successful 
reference to. such artificial excitement. 
But his health suffered much from the 
habit, and his days were shortened. 
It was the fatal custom of this great 
poet to compose at night—a practice, 
however, which had charms too great 
for his self-denial. The highest, 
proudest pleasure of his mind, his 
biographer tells us, was that glow of 
intellectual production, that “ fine 
frenzy,” which makes the poet, while 
it lasts, a new and nobler creature ; 
exalting him into brighter regions, 
adorned by visions of magnificence 
and beauty, and delighting all his 
faculties by the intense consciousness 
of their exerted fervour. To enjoy this 
pleasure in perfection, the solitary 
stiliness of night, diffusing its solemn 
influence over thought as well as earth 
and air, had at length, in Schiller’s case, 
grown indispensable. For this purpose, 
accordingly, he was accustomed, in the 
present, as in furmer periods, to invert 
the common order of things: by day 
he read, refreshed himself with the 
aspect of nature, conversed or corre- 
sponded with his friends; but he wrote 
and studied in the night. And as his 
bodily feelings were too often those of 
languor and exhaustion, he adopted, 
in impatience of such mean impedi- 
ments, the pernicious expedient of 
stimulants, which yield a momentary 
Strength, only to waste our remaining 
fund of it more speedily and surely. 
On sitting down to his desk at night, 
he was wont to keep some strong coflee, 
or wine chocolate, but more frequently 
a flask of old Rhenish, or champagne, 
standing by him, that he might from 


time to time repair the exhaustion of 
nature. Often the neighbours used to 
hear him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night ; and whoever had 
an opportunity of watching him on 
such occasions-—a thing very easy to 
be done from the heights lying opposite 
his little garden house, on the other 
side of the dell—might see him now 
speaking aloud and walking swiftly to 
and fro in his chamber, then suddenly 
throwing himself down into his chair 
and writing ; and drinking the while, 
sometimes more than once, from the 
glass standing near him. 

Schiller’s biographer well exclaims, 
Had prudence been the dominant 
quality in this great poet’s character, 
this practice would undoubtedly have 
been abandoned, or rather never taken 
up. It was an error so to waste his 
strength, but one of those which in- 
crease rather than diminish our respect : 
originating as it did in generous ar- 
dour for what was best and grandest, 
they must be bold censurers that can 
condemn it harshly. Such excess of 
zeal, while honoured, must be lamented. 
If its origin was noble, its effects were 
mournful. Yet who can picture Schil- 
ler’s feelings in this solitude, without 
participating in some faint reflection of 
their grandeur! The toil-worn but 
devoted soul, alone, under the silent 
starry canopy of night, offering up the 
troubled moments of existence on the 
altar of eternity! For here the splen- 
dour that gleamed across the spirit of 
a mortal, transient as one of us, was 
made to be perpetual; those images 
and thoughts were to pass into other 
ages and distant lands, to glow in 
human hearts, when the heart that 
conceived them had long been moul- 
dering into common dust. Yet, even 
for such high aims as he realised, 
the sacrifice was great, and perhaps 
uncalled for. What, then, shall we 
say to thee, thou paltry Jittérateur, 
who makest such a sacrifice only to 
equal in thy life’s endeavour the 
meanest day-drudger? 

Upon the whole, therefore, Friend 
Broadbrim seems to be pretty correct 
in the following remarks, with which 
we shall conclude this paper. 


** So much for the subject of health, as 
connected with the use of spirituous 
liquors. As to their effect on the hap- 
piness and usefulness of individuals who 
consume them, much need not be here 
said, What happiness (I mean what 
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happiness such as an intelligent and ra- 
tional being should desire) can he en- 
joy, who engages in a habitual course of 
indulgence, which is gradually under- 
mining all bis mental and physical 
powers, and making him to approximate 
towards the brutes that perish? Ifa 
swine may be called happy, when bask- 
ing in the sun, and dosing away the 
golden hours of day, then may the 
drunkard be called so, for the time he- 
ing, while his senses are stupified by 
the intoxicating draught. There is this 
advantage, however, on the side of the 
swine, viz. that he only follows the 
course of his nature, and acts agreeably 
to herlaws ; and this is always connect- 
ed with enjoyment in a certain sense. 
But an intemperate man violates the 
law of his nature, physical, intellectual, 
rational, and moral. Hence it is cer- 
tain, that he cannot long enjoy even the 
pleasure of the swine. In fact, this 
animal, which follows strictly the laws of 
the nature that was given to it, is a noble 
creature in comparison with the drunk. 
ard, who violates the law of his being. 
Can we need proof, then, that the intem- 
perate man must be wretched? If ever we 
have a doubt on that subject, one look on 
the fiend-like countenance ofa drunkard 
must for ever dispel it. The very sound 
of his voice, the demoniacal peevishness 
and malignity of his whole mien, the 
loathing and terror which even his best 
friends experience from being in his so- 
ciety, the marks of violence and outrage 
which attend his tottering steps, the 
horror that gathers around him in the 
intervals of sanity which force them- 
selves upon him; all—all—shew that 
not only the wickedness, but the woes of 
a spirit of darkness have begun with- 
in him. 

** Society groans, indeed, under the 
burden of such outcasts from God and 
man. But still, as they are despicable, 
their example, bad as it is, has little 
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influence, compared with that of those 
who call themselves the temperate drink- 
ers of ardent spirits. These are the men 
who do the most extensive and lasting 
mischief. They maintain their place 
in society ; and many of them have 
great influence. They are to be found 
in every walk and station of life. The 
most exalted and sacred stations are not 
exempt from their occupation and in. 
fluence. They appear at the bar, on 
the bench of justice, in our halls of legis- 
lation, in the sacred pulpit. To some of 
them we are obliged to commit the care 
of friends, under the influence of deadly 
maladies. In all these high and respon- 
sible stations, they act more or less 
under the excitement of alcohol. It is 
this which often dictates the tone of 
a plea at the bar, of a judicial decision, 
of a legislative debate, of a prescription 
for a patient in the greatest danger, ofa 
discourse addressed to immortal beings 
in order to save them from eternal perdi- 
tion. What, then, can be expected from 
all this? Excitement is a natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of drinking ardent 
spirits in any measure. ‘This urges on 
to extravagant and injudicious purposes, 
declarations, and measures. Conten- 
tions, jealousies, emulation, contumely, 
defiance, challenges to duel, slander and 
dispute in periodicals* and in pamphlets, 
lasting and bitter enmity, party feeling, 
disturbance of the general peace, op- 
pression of those who will not yield to 
domineering claims,—all these, and a 
multitude of other evils, are inseparably 
connected with it. It is temperate 
drinking which, I fear, will at last seal 
our country’st doom, unless it can be 
arrested. Habitual drunkards, numerous 
as they are, and noisome as their pesti- 
lence is, are comparatively insignificant, 
when we once bring into estimation the 
mischief occasioned by the so-called 
temperate drinkers,” 


* These things are peculiarly hateful in the eyes of Recixa.—0O. Y. 
t America. 
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Turs is the question which, couched 
in various phrases and modifications, 
now meets the eye in every quarter in 
which the radical Sunday journals can 
find room for a placard. And if the 
attempt is made to enter into a litile 
reasonable discussion with the friends 
of the late “ Bill,” this is the point to 
which their ideas immediately turn. 
“ What shall be done with the Lords ?” 
is felt to be the turning point of the 
whole question. 

The answer is very simple. The 
decision rests with the King and his 
Ministers, If the judgment of Heaven 
upon this nation has gone forth in the 
form of judicial blindness upon its 
rulers,—then, and then only, we shall 
have a frightful revolution. It is in 
the power of the Crown, if the present 
possessor of it should so please, to de- 
stroy the monarchy and the constitu- 
tion. Jt may be in the power of the 
present Ministers of the King,—if their 
master should carry his confidence in 
them so far,—to destroy the nobility 
of which they form a part. They (that 
is, the King and his Ministers) have 
undoubtedly this power, just as any 
man may, if he be insane enough, un- 
dermine or set fire to his own dwelling. 
But we do fully believe, at this present 
moment, that no such insanity has yet 
fallen upon the heads of the govern- 
ment. 

This, however, is what the radical 
reformers would push them upon. 
Their object is clear. We heard it from 
the lips of one of the leading radicals 
of the metropolis,—a journalist,— one 
so eminently a leader, that his name, 
ifmentioned, would be instantly known 
throughout the empire,— we heard it 
from his lips only a few days ago, that 
he wanted ¢his Bill, the Bill then under 
discussion in the House of Peers, 
because it would soon extinguish the 
peerage. We heard it from his own lips, 
that he believed that the Lords knew 
that the question they were then de- 
bating was that of their own existence, 
—that they were right in so consider- 
ing it; for that, beyond doubt, the 
Bill, once passed, “ would soon put 
an end to them.” This same writer 
would now urge, by every means in 
his power, the progress of ministers in 
a revolutionary course. New peers, 
new peers! is now his cry. If the 
VOL. IV. NO, XXII, 
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ministry could be brought to this act of 

suicide, two points would be gained. 
The Bill would be carried, and that of 
itself would soon resolve every thing 
into democracy. And, secondly, the 
peerage would be degraded by the 
very means employed. Those who 
are now the loudest in calling for “ new 
peers” would be among the first to 
insist upon the absurdity of an as- 
sembly of legislators, pretending to in- 
dependence, whose decisions were so 
entirely in the hands of the King, that 
he could, by his privilege of creation, 
form a majority on any question at a 
day’s notice. 

If, however,the King and his Minis- 
ters should be insane enough to wish 
for a revolution, their course is clear. 
They must first make at least fifty 
peers, to overwhelm the existing ma- 
jority. They must next make fifty 
more, to balance the defection of five- 
and-twenty of their present supporters, 
who would be alienated by such a 
measure. Having thus obtained a nu- 
merical majority, they must then re- 
produce the Bill, first carefully strip- 
ping it of all those points which seem 
likely to favour the landed interests or 
the aristocracy. These points, few as 
they are, constitute, as the Times in- 
forms us, the only blemishes of the 
Bill. The amendment of the Mar- 
quess of Chandos, therefore, and the 
division of counties’ clause, must be 
weeded out. So prescribes the Times. 
The Bill so amended must then be 
passed, opposed or not, by numerical 
force. And thus would end the first 
act of this eventful drama. 

The second would open with the 
assembly of the reformed parliament. 
Of the character and composition of 
that parliament we may already form a 
tolerable idea. The leading portion of 
its members would consist of the re- 
presentatives of large towns, or, rather, } 
of the mobs of large towns. These 
would generally consist of men bank- 
rupt in character and fortune, but of 
vigorous and effective talents. We 
may judge of the mass by three indi- . 
viduals already selected and adopted 
by three of the principal towns. Cob- 
bett is sure of his seat for Manchester, 
Buckingham for Sheffield, and Charles 
Pearson for Bolton. The success of 
these candidates, we repeat, is fully 
K K 
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ascertained, provided the 101. franchise 
is preserved. Now the united pro- 
perty of these three men might, we 
apprehend, be contained in a very 
moderately sized purse. In whatever 
changes may come, they are sure, com- 
paratively speaking, to be gainers, 
while they can hardly by any possibi- 
lity be losers. And as to their moral 
principle, or attachment to any of the 
established institutions of the country, 
it would be mere affectation to ascribe 
to them the least portion of either. 

A House of Commons, then, set in 
motion and directed by an active and 
powerful body of such men as these, 
could not by any possibility suffer 
many days to elapse before it began its 
career of change. Reform would be 
the word, as now,—but having less 
occasion for concealment than at pre- 
sent, there would be little care taken 
to conceal the real object, revolution. 
The men who would set in motion 
the new system of reform and improve- 
ment, are free enough to tell us, even 
now, out of doors,—that they disap- 
prove of all established churches ; that 
they consider an assembly of hereditary 
law-makers an absurdity and a nui- 
sance; and that a civil list resembling 
that of the President of the United 
States, would, in their eyes, be amply 
sufficient for “ the head of the English 
government.” 

Of all these proposed improvements 
we have fair notice. They have been 
urged, and they are now urging, day 
by day. A parliament containing 
thirty or forty Cobbetts and Pearsons 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire, as 
many Humes and Pagets from the 
counties governed by large towns, and 
eighty popish members from Ireland, 
intent upon the overthrow of the 
church, would soon turn these recom- 
mendations into enactments, and 
would land us, by the end of its se- 
cond or third session, in a decidedly 
democratic form of government. 

That this object is now clearly in the 
contemplation of the hundreds and 
thousands out of doors, who are urging 
Ministers forward in this desperate 
career, we are fully convinced. In 
fact, a Whig among the people is no- 
thing else than a republican in dis- 
guise. Among the aristocracy it may 
be otherwise ; a Whig in the House of 
Lords or Commons is usually only a 
member of a large and powerful party, 
and a party sufficiently aristocratic in 
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their feelings and views. But out of 

this circle, a Whig is nothing else than 

a man whose one leading idea in poli- 

tics is,—“ the sovereignty of the peo- 
le.” 

In fact, the true distinction between 
Whig and Tory consists in this, that 
the Tory understands, and appreciates, 
and highly values, the English consti- 
tution ; while the Whig is blind to its 
excellencies, and values nothing in it 
but its representative assembly. The 
Tory gathers from the past history of 
mankind, proofs in abundance, that 
pure democracies are full of dangers 
and evils, and almost inevitably end 
in military despotisms. He also finds 
reasons enough for disliking both the 
unlimited monarchy and the oligarchi- 
cal form of government. He therefore 
clings with delight to a balanced and 
mixed form,—a system of checks, 
which gathers out of each of the three 
forms what is good, and rejeets what 
is harmful. He appreciates such a 
system as a whole, and he values every 
part of it. Acknowledging the House 
of Commons to be the most important 
and valuable branch, he is yet not less 
firmly convinced of the necessity and 
utility of the other branches. As a 
patriot, therefore, and not as a courtier 
or parasite, he is as ready to contend 
for the rights and privileges of the 
Peers or the Crown, as he would be 
for the liberties of the Commons. 
Considering each essential to the pub- 
lic welfare, he is equally ready to 
defend either against attack. 

But the Whig is not so. He may 
tolerate a monarch, or a House of 
Peers ; but the idea of contending for 
them, or feeling anxious for their pre- 
servation, never enters his head. He 
does not, in fact, see or acknowledge 
their value. This is abundantly proved 
at the present moment, both by the 
Whiggish portion of the press, and the 
Whiggish portion of the people, in the 
discussions relative to the fate of “the 
Bill.” Two months ago we were told, 
on every hand, that no one wished to 
touch the rights and privileges of the 
House of Lords; but that all that was 
wished was to keep them, the Peers, 
from governing the decisions of the 
House of Commons. The Lords have 
their house, was the cry, and no one 
wishes to disturb them in it; but let 
the people also have theirs. One of the 
liberal journalshad this sentiment smatt- 
ly put into rhyme, somewhat as follows: 
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“ On Lord Wharncliffe’s saying, ‘ If the people were tired of the House of Peers, let 
them say so, and he for one was ready to walk out of it.’ 


«« Don’t think, my brave Lord, by this swaggering tone, 
Our reason and judgment to smother ; 

You're welcome enough to the House that’s your own, 
If you'll only ‘ walk out’ of the other.” 


Well, now observe how long this 
tone was preserved. The Lords, if 
they would leave to the people the 
possession of the House of Commons, 
were to have their own house, with all 
its privileges, left undisturbed. How 
long was this position maintained ? 

A very few weeks;—in fact, only a 
very few days. The people, by the 
last general election, did certainly gain 
possession of their own house,—that 
is to say, they did succeed in banish- 
ing, in a great degree, the influence 
of the aristocracy from it, and in 
gaining a large and governing majority 
of “ popular representatives.” 

Well, these popular representatives 
concoct and send up a Bill, to which 
they pray the assent of the Lords. 
The Lords deliberate upon it — discuss 
it, as is universally acknowledged, with 
fully as much talent and judgment as 
was shewn in the Lower House ;— and 
having so discussed it, they reject the 
measure. 

And what say the gentlemen out of 
doors now, who were so liberal a short 
time since in their assurances that they 
never dreamt of touching the privileges 
of the House of Lords? Do they 
receive this decision, as they were 
bound to do, with respect and sub- 
mission? Do they acknowledge the 
unquestionable right of the Lords to 
exercise their judgment on the matter ? 

Not at all. Their only question 
now is, What shall be done with the 
Lords? As to allowing the right of 
the Lords to have any opinion of their 
own, that is never once adverted to. 
The only question seems to be, how 
the House of Peers is to be punished, 
or overwhelmed, or got rid of. Some 
propose at once to put the whole 
House into Schedule A;—that is, to 
abolish it. Others, more moderate, 
and nore numerous, will be content 
at present with only swamping it with 
a hundred new peers,— faggot peers, 
made for the purpose, and answering 
the twofold end of carrying the present 
question, and destroying the delibera- 
tive character and independence of the 
assembly into which they are thrown. 

Bat what is the plain inference from 





all these proceedings? Is it not as 
clear as daylight, that those who pro- 
mised so liberally that, if the people 
were left in full possession of the 
House of Commons, they would never 
interfere with the privileges of the 
House of Peers,—is it not clear, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
these people have no intention of per- 
forming their promise? — that they 
utterly forget all their pledges the in- 
stant the juncture arrives,—and that, 
in short, those who are most anxious 
that the House of Commons should 
be made an entirely popular assembly, 
clear from the least taint of aristocratic 
influence, will never submit the deter- 
minations of such an assembly to the 
revision of a body of hereditary legis- 
lators? To get the peers out of the 
House of Commons is their present 
declared wish ; to deprive the peers of 
the power of rejecting a bill passed by 
the Commons is the next step, and 
one which they are obviously very 
ready to take. 

How fully proved, by all these pro- 
ceedings, is the position which we 
copied from the Edinburgh Review, 
in our September Number !— namely, 
that the existing influence of the Crown 
and the Aristocracy in the House of 
Commons — which is treated in the 
late Reform Bill as an evil which 
ought to be put an end to—is, in 
fact, necessary to the existence of those 
two branches of the legislature. So 
precisely does it suit the present bear- 
ing of the question, that we cannot help 
again adopting a few sentences from 
its pages. After remarking the dan- 
gerous and injurious effects likely to 
be produced by the two Houses of 
Parliament acting in opposition to each 
other, the reviewer proceeds to argue 
that 


‘‘ If a measure to which the Lords 
were adverse was proposed in the Com- 
mons, it would be desirable that the 
reasons and the influence which pro- 
duced their hostility should be directed 
against it in that house; so that the dif- 
ferent tendencies of the royal, aristo- 
cratical, and popular infiuences, should 
be employed, rather to modify the mea- 
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sures of government in their concoction, 
than to counteract and oppose each other 
afterwards, by each successively un- 
doing what had been completed by its 
associates. But the necessity of such a 
congress would scarcely be felt, before 
it would become evident that it must 
take place in the House of Commons. 
This we conceive to be the present state 
of the government; and the result is, 
that the balance of the constitution now 
exists, in a great degree, in the House of 
Commons ; and that that assembly pos- 
sesses nearly the whole legislative au- 
thority.” —Vol. X. pp. 411—415. 


Such was the existing balance of the 
constitution, as seen and appreciated 
by a Whig reviewer, up to April last. 
But the late dissolution destroyed this 
balance, introduced a preponderating 
democratic influence into that house ; 
and the question now is, whether that 
democratic influence shall swallow up 
all the other branches of the constitu- 
tion, and be rendered permanent by 
the Reform Bill,—or whether it shall 
be gradually forced back into its pro- 
per channel, and reduced to its former 
safe and salutary dimensions. 

Such, then, is the present state of 
the case. The decision, as we have 
already said, rests with the King and 


his Ministers, whether we are to 


have a revolution or not. It must 
be now clear to them, except they 
be indeed judicially blinded, that the 
same party who are demanding a 
purely democratic Llouse of Commons 
are also equally anxious for the demo- 
lition or subjection of the House of 
Lords. It must be also clear to them 
that the strong affection for “the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ which 
is shewn by the most decided radicals 
and republicans, arises mainly from 
this, — that they reckon themselves 


sure, from the operation of the Bill, of 


such a House of Commons as will set 
itself in opposition to the Aristo- 
‘racy, and will ultimately overthrow 
it. The course, then, towards revolu- 
tion is sufficiently clear: nothing more 
is necessary than to push forward, 
breaking down all obstacles which the 
forms of the constitution present. 

But what if Ministers feel, in some 
measure, the danger of an onward 
course! What if they begin to see 
that a Ilouse of Commons chosen by 
Unions like that of Birmingham, and 
directed in all its motions by those 
Unions, would in one single session 
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assume to itself all legislative and all 
executive power, and would give the 
King and the Lords clearly to under- 
stand their utter powerlessness and 
helplessness? What if, perceiving this 
rock immediately ahead, they be in- 
clined to alter their course, and to ad- 
mit the force of the argument of their 
own friend of the Edinburgh Review, 
that “in order to exercise their consti- 
tutional functions with safety, it has 
become necessary for the King and the 
great families to exercise them in the 
Lower House, not against the united 
Commons of England, but among 
them, — not in their own character, 
and directly, but covertly, and min- 
gled with those whom it was both 
their interest and their duty to con- 
trol?” 

Still, is it not impossible now to 
recede? Can they in any conceivable 
way satisfy the expectations of the 
people with a measure léss extensive 
than that which has just been rejected. 
Is not this a great, an insuperable 
difficulty ! 

We believe that this difficulty is 
merely imaginary. Ministers take the 
people to be what their own journals 
describe them. These journals have 
been put upon a system of agitation,— 
a system very congenial to the sale 
and to the feelings of the Times and 
Chronicle, and in which they therefore 
very willingly concur. “ Meet, petition, 
resolve, agitate,” is their daily cry to 
the people; and to a certain extent 
this plan succeeds. But exaggeration 
and falsehood is a necessary part of 
this system, and has now become a 
regular ingredient in the columns of 
these journals. The rule appears to be, 
at the present moment, to magnify 
every suitable object about tenfold. 
A large meeting, therefore, like that of 
Birmingham, attended by 15 or 20,000 
people, is straightway declared to have 
consisted of “ 150,000 men!” A 
meeting of 3 or 4000 is called “ 20 or 
30,000 ;” and one attended by four or 
five hundred is said to have consisted 
of “several thousands.” By these 
means they contrive to convey the 
impression that the whole population 
throughout the empire are in a frenzy 
of anxiety for the fate of their beloved 
Bill ; while the simple truth is, that in 
every town or county in which these 
meetings have been held, a far larger 
proportion of the inhabitants remained 
quietly at home taking no interest 0 
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the proceedings, than attended and 
took part in them; and in every case 
the absent portion included the great 
bulk of the property and respectability 
of the neighbourhood. 

But, it may be said, if the Bill, the 
very Bill itself, is not carried, we shall 
have the Birmingham Union, and the 
people of Manchester and Glasgow, 
refusing to pay any more taxes. In 
answer to this, let it be observed that 
we are not supposing or recommend- 
ing so absurd a thing as that no reform 
whatever should take place. But if the 
Birmingham Union are not only to 
petition for a certain boon, but are 
even to prescribe, under the threat of 
the non-payment of taxes, the very 
mode and manner, the very words and 
clauses, in which that boon is to be 
bestowed, then, indeed, the revolution 
is already effected. The committee of 
the Birmingham Union has taken the 
place of the cabinet;—Earl Grey may 
be nominally Prime Minister, but 
Thomas Attwood is in fact nothing 
less than Dictator. 

But matters are not yet come to 
this; except, indeed, Ministers have 
bowed their judgments to the influence 
of terror, and intend to keep their 
places as Ministers of the King, but 
to conduct the government under the 
orders of the Press and the Unions. 
If they have not yet fallen to this 
low estate, if they be prepared to 
exercise their own judgments, and, in 
bringing the question of reform again 
under the consideration of parliament, 
will really endeavour to rid their Bill 
of the fatal errors which before dis- 
graced it, they may with little difficulty 
within doors, and with nothing worse 
than a few angry words without, 
finally settle this great and important 
question. 

We shall not again go over the 
various objectionable points in the 
Bill—we shall merely advert, in the 
fewest possible words, to two of them ; 
namely, the injurious preference of the 
town over the country population, and 
the danger of putting the elections in 
all the great towns into the hands of 
the mob. To make the Bill tolerable, 
it is altogether essential that the same 
franchise should be given to country 
Voters that is bestowed upon those in 
towns ; and that the ten pound renters 
in large towns, paying neither rates 
nor taxes, shall not have the power of 
hominating the members. 

If Ministers hesitate in making these 
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alterations,—if they are really so de- 
ceived by their own journals as to 
think that “it is unsafe to touch the 
ten pound franchise,” let them try for 
a moment to look in another direction, 
and see if they cannot discover another 
large class of the people, besides those 
which have lately got up public meet- 
ings,—and a class, too, quite as im- 
portant and worthy of consideration. 
Can they not discover, by unerring 
tokens, that that portion of the people 
who, while they wish for reform, still 
dread and dislike the late Bill, is ra- 
pidly increasing and gathering strength? 
Let them take the following facts in 
their united character, and see how 
they are to be reconciled with the 
supposition that the whole population 
of the empire has set its affections on 
the Bill. 

In the first city of the empire, 
London, it was found perfectly use- 
less in May last to contend with the 
enthusiasm of the moment in favour 
of the Bill. Mr. Ward retired from 
the contest without going to a poll, 
his opponents loudly boasting that he 
could never have mustered 1000 votes. 
But in this same London, in the 
month of September, a contest for the 
mayoralty arises. Sir Peter Laurie 
comes forward as a decided reformer, 
but as no friend to the Bill. He polls 
2698 votes;—his antagonist, the Bill 
candidate, much treating having been 
employed on that side, polls 3081. 
This is the unanimous enthusiasm of 
the people of London in favour of the 
Bill. 

In the second city of the empire, 
Dublin, the election in May last gave 
the following results : 


For the Bill (Perrin) . 1935 
Against the Bill (Moore) 1562 


But in August the same question is 
again tried in the same city, Dublin, 
and the numbers then were, after a very 
short struggle, 

Against the Bill (Ingestrie) 1250 
For the Bill (Latouche) . 1052 
and the Bill-candidate, losing ground 

every hour, resigns in despair. 

Again, in Liverpool, the second 
place in England for wealth and 
population, the change is still greater. 
In May, the votes were-— 

For the Bill (Denison) . . 1886 
Against the Bill(Gascoyne) 610 
But in October, so entirely had the 

tide turned, that there voted —- 
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Against the Bill (Sandon) . 
For the Bill (Thorneley) . 


1519 

670 
Once more; in Dorsetshire, the 

votes in the spring were as follows: 


For the Bill (Calcraft) . . 1452 
Against the Bill (Bankes) . 1176 


But in October they had been changed 
into — 

Against the Bill (Ashley) . 

For the Bill ( Ponsonby ) 


The agitation journals may deny the 
reaction if they will; but they might as 
fairly and rationally deny the change 
of seasons, as the change in the public 
mind. In May all was spring, and 
the Bill prospered and grew most flou- 
rishingly : in October, it is autumn, 
and the Bill is already “ in the sere, the 
yellow leaf;” and there would be no 
greater absurdity in denying that the 
trees have lost their foliage, than there 
is in refusing to believe that the Bill 
has lost much of its popularity. 

In fact, we have only particularised 
three or four instances out of nearly a 
dozen: Weymouth, Grimsby, Carmar- 
then, Forfar, Pembrokeshire— all tell 
the same tale. It is true that the mi- 
nisterial journals endeavour to dimi- 
nish the shame of these defeats by re- 
marking that the successful candidates 
are in every instance obliged to profess 
themselves reformers. This is true,— 
we fully admit it, — nay, we rejoice in 


THE LIFE OF 


Jutivs Mazarin was born on the 
14th of July, 1602, at Piscina, and 
not at Rome, as he and his sycophants 
would fain have had it believed. His 
father, Pietro Mazarini, was a native of 
Palermo, and his mother a descendant 
of a respectable family in Citta di 
Castello. He was baptised in the 
church of St. Silvester at Rome, in 
which capital he received his educa- 
tion till the age of seventeen, when he 
went to Spain, where, during three 
years, he pursued the study of the law 
at the universities of Alcala and Sala- 
manca. Shortly after his return to 
Rome, he abandoned jurisprudence 
for a military life; and in 1625 he 
went, with the rank of captain, to the 
Valteline, where the Pope had then an 
army on foot. Here he gave the first 
marks of his extraordinary talents for 
negotiation. After the conclusion of 
this war he returned to Rome, where 
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it; for we ourselves fervently desire 
reform. But then here is the wide dis- 
tinction, — which the people lest sight 
of in the spring, but which they are 
now beginning fully to understand, — 
a man may be a true and zealous re- 
former, and yet disapprove of many 
parts of the late Bill. This was the 
exact ground taken by Lord Sandon at 
Liverpool. He gave the fullest assur- 
ances of his sincere wish for a large 
and efficient reform, but he most ex- 
plicitly stated his dislike of the Bill. 
Upon these grounds he stood before 
the people of Liverpool ; and the peo- 
ple of Liverpool, the very same men 
who had shewn their zeal for reform 
by rejecting, in the spring, their old 
member General Gascoyne, now eager- 
ly admitted the truth and justice of 
Lord Sandon’s distinction, and adopted 
him by a majority of more than two to 
one, as a sincere reformer, but an enemy 
to the Bill. 

Surely these signs cannot be lost 
upon the Ministry. They must see, 
except they be wilfully or judicially 
blind, that in removing the dangerous 
and unjust features of the late measure, 
they run no risk of being left without 
supporters in the country; even though 
the Birmingham Union and the radi- 
cals of Glasgow should declare, that a 
reform merely extending the franchise 
to every man paying direct taxes would 
be worse than no reform at all. 


MAZARIN, 


he resumed the study of the law, till 
the war of succession to the duchies of 


Mantua and Montferrat. In this war 
the Duke de Nevers was supported by 
the French court ; and the Duke of 
Guastala, his competitor, had the as- 
sistance of the Emperor, the King of 
Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. The 
Pope, anxious to prevent a contention 
in Italy, sent Cardinal Sacchetti to 
Turin, for the purpose of treating in 
favour of the Duke de Nevers; and 
Mazarin, who was attached to this 
prelate, set out with him on thie very 
day of his taking the degree of doctor 
of laws. His talents were soon pel- 
ceived and appreciated by the cardinal. 
For the present, however, the papal 
mediation was unavailing, and the wat 
broke out, Louis XIII. taking the field 
in person. He forced the Duke of 
Savoy to treat with him, and to sepa- 
rate from the Spaniards. Affairs were 
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in this posture when Cardinal Sacchetti 
returned to Rome, leaving Mazarin as 
internuncio, with powers to conclude 
peace. Cardinal Barberini, nephew 
to the Pope, gave, on his arrival as 
legate in Piedmont, the same confi- 
dence to Mazarin as Sacchetti had 
done: the whole management of the 
negotiation was left to him; and to 
this circumstance he was indebted for 
his fortune. During these negotiations 
it was that he became personally 
known to Louis XIII. and the Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, the latter of whom is 
reported to have said, at the close of a 
long interview at Lyon, that he had 
just spoken with the greatest statesman 
he had ever seen. At this time Ma- 
zarin had not reached his thirtieth year. 
Richelieu, with his characteristic 
promptitude, had no sooner perceived 
these talents than he resolved to pur- 
chase them; and accordingly we find, 
that from this time the most skilful 
man in Italy was openly devoted to 
the interests of France. He returned 
into Italy, without having succeeded 
in the object of his mission. The 
war continued ; but on the death of the 
Duke of Savoy, his son gave his entire 
confidence to Mazarin, who resumed 
his endeavours for peace with redoubled 
ardour. The Spaniards were besieging 
Casal, and the French were come to 
the assistance of the place, when he 
succeeded in obtaining a truce of six 
weeks; at the expiration of which he 
demanded a renewal. This the French 
refused, and prepared for battle. Ma- 
zarin then proposed a treaty, and in 
erder to induce them to moderate their 
demands, he descanted on the formi- 
dable state of the Spanish army. 
Failing in this attempt with the French, 
he proceeded to the Spanish head- 
quarters, where he employed the same 
arguments, and with success ;—the 
Spanish general consented to all the 
stipulations of the proposed treaty. 
Mazarin immediately galloped at full 
speed between the two armies, who 
were already engaged, and, regardless 
of the bullets flying round him on 
every side, he waved his hat, shouting 
“ Peace! peace!” The soldiers were 
unwilling to desist; but he rode to the 
general, who accepted the treaty. This 
treaty was confirmed in the following 
year (1631) by that of Cherasco, nego- 
tiated by Mazarin. In 1632 he aban- 
doned the military life, and commenced 
ecclesiastic. Richelieu then gaveinstruc- 
tions to the French ambassador at the 
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court of Rome, to arrange matters so 
that Mazarin should be appointed to 
some church embassy in France. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1634, we find him sent 
to Paris in quality of papal nuncio, 
charged to intercede for the Duke de 
Lorraine, who had been stripped of 
his possessions by Louis XIII. Ri- 
chelieu received him with marks of the 
highest distinction, and Mazarin spared 
no pains to cultivate the good graces 
of the French minister; in which he 
was greatly assisted by his friendship 
with Chavigny, secretary for foreign 
affairs, for whom Richelieu had a pa- 
ternal affection. He it was who, on 
the death of the Capuchin friar Father 
Joseph, requested that the nomination 
to the cardinalate, thus left at the dis- 
posal of France, should be filled up in 
favour of Mazarin. Richelieu was 
not much disposed to accede to this ; 
butbeing urged by Chavigny, answered, 
“ Well, well, we shall see about it 
some other time.” Hereupon the se- 
cretary wrote to Rome, requesting, in 
the king’s name, that the first cardinal’s 
hat should be given to Mazarin. From 
this time Mazarin became immovably 
attached to Richelieu. In 1639 he 
left Italy, to settle himself in France ; 
and in 1640 he was sent with the title 
of ambassador extraordinary to Savoy, 
where he succeeded in composing, by 
a treaty, the differences between the 
Duchess of Savoy and her brothers, 
who, supported by Spain, wished to 
deprive her of the tutelage of her son. 
On the 16th of December he was no- 
minated cardinal, and on the 25th of 
the following February he received 
the hat from the hands of Louis XIIT. 
He continued faithful to Richelieu till 
the close of that minister’s life, who, 
dying, recommended him to Louis XIII. 
so strongly, that he became in effect 
the prime minister. His character 
being rather timid and artful than 
vindictive or cruel, he began by liber- 
ating the imprisoned nobles, who had 
been subject to the suspicions or re- 
vengeful spirit of Richelieu. He was 
also engaged in bringing about a re- 
conciliation between the King and the 
Duke d’Orleans, his brother, when 
Louis sunk under his _indisposi- 
tion, on the 14th of May, 1643, 
leaving an infant son. By his will 
the government was to be administered 
by the queen, as regent, but supported, 
or rather controlled, by a council of 
regency ; and the Duke d’Orleans was 
to fill the office of lieutenant-general of 
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the kingdom. This plan was proposed 
by Chavigny, and supported by Ma- 
zarin, both of whom were members of 
the council of regency, which, besides, 
consisted of the Duke d’Orleans, the 
Prince de Condé, the Chancellor Se- 
guier, and Bouthillier. 

It was manifest that the queen 
would resist the operations of this 
council, and the members themselves 
saw the hopelessness of opposing her 
unconditional regency. The Duke 
d’Orleans resigned all authority con- 
fided to him by virtue of his appoint- 
ment as member of the council. The 
others did the same; and Mazarin an- 
nounced his intention of returning to 
Rome. The queen took a very ill- 
advised measure of precaution: not 
content with the resignation of the 
council in her favour, she wished that 
the parliament should, by their una- 
nimous suffrages, declare her regent, 
and thereby prevent the possibility of 
any subsequent intrigue on the part of 
d’Orleans and Condé, with whose cha- 
racters she was well acquainted. By 
making this appeal to the parliament, 
she acknowledged in that body an au- 
thority superior to the wishes of the 
late king and to her own—an admis- 
sion which gave the chambers that 
love of political interference whence 
so much confusion arose during the 
latter years of the regency. 

The queen went in great state to 
the parliament; she was habited in 
deep mourning, and her infant son was 
carried by the grand chamberlain, sup- 
ported by the Duke d’Orleans and the 
Prince de Condé, and surrounded by 
the dukes, peers, and great officers of 
the land. After an harangue, the 
Chancellor Seguier demanded the 
voices of the assembly on the question 
of the regency. The Duke d’Orleans 
immediately gave his vote in favour of 
the unrestricted power of the queen ; 
his example was followed by the Prince 
de Condé; and her majesty was pub- 
licly declared absolute regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of the 
king her son. 

Mazarin had made ostensible prepa- 
rations for his departure from France, 
under pretence that nothing could re- 
concile the queen to those ministers 
who had been created by her inveterate 
persecutor, Richelieu, in the late reign 
—a period of the most bitter recol- 
lection for her and for all attached to 
her. But, on the other hand, it was, 
he well knew, of the highest importance 
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to her majesty, that she should be sur- 
rounded in her novel position by per- 
sons versed in the conduct of affairs, 
and whose activity might compensate 
for her own constitutional indolence. 
She herself would gladly have advanced 
the Bishop of Beauvais to the dignity 
of first minister; but piety, fidelity, 
and singleness of heart, were qualities 
which, however honourable to their 
possessor, could not fit him for the 
administration of intricate affairs, or 
the successful management of the con- 
flicting interests and manifold intrigues 
of the court. A sense of duty, there- 
fore, no less than a consideration of 
personal ease, had determined the queen 
to sacrifice her friend to some more 
able and active aspirant. Of those 
connected with the Richelieu ministry, 
Chavigny and Mazarin were known to 
be the most skilful, and so versed in 
the public business as to be deemed 
the depositaries of the state secrets 
with regard to the deceased cardinal’s 
views of foreign policy. Neither of 
these men were welcome to the queen, 
who naturally regarded all the creatures 
of her enemy with distrust; but of the 
two, Mazarin was the less objection- 
able, both on account of the mildness 
of his disposition and deportment, and 
because Chavigny was known to have 
suggested the council of regency—a 
measure directly levelled against the 
authority of the queen. A further 
consideration in favour of Mazarin was 
that, being a foreigner, he could have 
nothing to rely on but the support of 
the sovereign. 

It was, however, necessary to ascer- 
tain what were the sentiments of Ma- 
zarin himself; and for this purpose 
De Beringhen had been sent to sound 
him, before the queen’s appeal to the 
parliament. He found the cardinal at 
play with Chavigny and some others, 
at the house of De Souvre, who had 
entertained them to dinner. As soon 
as De Beringhen entered, Mazarin left 
his cards and accompanied him into 
an adjoining chamber, where they had 
a conference of more than two hours. 
As De Beringhen proceeded with great 
caution, the cardinal affected a perfect 
indifference as to leaving France or 
remaining; but when he heard that 
the queen herself had sent for him, he 
threw off all reserve, and exclaimed with 
transport, “‘ Monsieur de Beringhen, | 
unconditionally place my fortune in the 
hands of the queen.” This De Berin- 
ghen begged him to declare in writing; 
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and the cardinal, with his pencil, wrote 
in the pocket-book of Monsieur de 
Beringhen the following words: 

«‘ [ will never have any will but that 
of the queen: I from this moment, and 
with all my heart, relinquish any advan- 
tages promised to me by the declaration, 
which I abandon without reserve, with 
all my other interests, to the unexampled 
goodness of the queen. Written and 
signed by my hand, her majesty’s most 
humble, most obedient, and most faithful 
subject, and most grateful servant, 

“ Junius, Canprnat Mazarin.” 


Monsieur de Beringhen, an old 
courtier, and consequently not indif- 
ferent to any precaution, wished to 
have the above declaration in writing ; 
but the cardinal assured him that he 
objected only because he wished to 
conceal the affair from M. de Cha- 
vigny ; and further, that if the queen 
should desire this mark of his fidelity, 
he would write it on paper or parch- 
ment, and sign it with his blood. 
This assurance satisfied De Beringhen, 
who, however, requested the cardinal to 
write the same in pencil at the foot of his 
declaration, which he did accordingly. 

The pocket-book containing the car- 
dinal’s declaration was kept by the 
queen till after her authority had been 
publicly and solemnly acknowledged 
by the princes and the parliament. 
She then returned it to Mazarin—at 
the same time sending him his appoint- 
mentas first minister. This intelligence 
convinced Chavigny that the cardinal, 
who in the late reign had been deeply 
indebted to his patronage, was now 
unembarrassed by any grateful recol- 
lections towards him. He was so loud 
in his reproaches, that Mazarin, who 
could uot defend himself, cut the 
matter short by advising the queen to 
dismiss both him and his father, the 
minister of finance —at the same 
time earnestly declaring in public that 
he was unremitting in his endeavours 
to overcome the aversion which her 
majesty had conceived against his 
friend and benefactor. His endeavours 
had their desired result, in the removal 
of Chavigny from the secretaryship 
of state, and of Bouthillier from the 
finance department. In like manner, 
and with the kindest expressions of 
concern, he effected the dismissal of all 
Persons who, by talent or by sufferings 
in the cause, were entitled to claim the 
royal consideration —always taking the 
preeaution of putting the queen forward 
as the performer of these ungracious 
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acts. On the other hand, the distri- 
bution of patronage and favours he 
contrived should always pass through 
his intermediacy. He affected the 
most grateful remembrance of Riche- 
lieu, whose friends and relatives he 
recommended to the protection of the 
crown ; and for this reason, that a party, 
many of whose members still held 
possession of posts of great power and 
dignity, formed an important counter- 
poise against the influence of an 
intriguing and turbulent noblesse. 
Thus the Chancellor Seguier was con- 
tinued in office, notwithstanding the 
influence of Chateauneuf, who had 
suffered the persecution of Richelieu 
for his faithful attachment to the queen. 
The most that his friends could pro- 
cure was his return from exile. By 
the advice of Mazarin, the queen re- 
quired him to leave Paris; and he 
established himself at Montrouge, 
where he soon saw himself surrounded 
by a numerous court of relatives and 
friends, and he openly declared himself 
the inveterate opponent of Mazarin. 
Meanwhile the minister became daily 
more agreeable to the queen by his 
knowledge and despatch in business ; 
while in public and among the courtiers, 
his graceful and modest demeanour, 
contrasting so favourably with the 
haughty tyranny of Richelieu, and also 
his profuse largesses, and the great 
readiness with which he promised 
“ all things to all men,” made him 
in the highest degree popular. Yet 
this very popularity was calculated to 
do him great disservice with the 
princes and many powerful nobles, 
who had countenanced his appointment 
only in the hope of controlling a 
friendless foreigner, and of extorting 
from him whatever their inordinate 
ambition might claim. To form a just 
and clear idea of the interests which 
he had to conciliate, and of the elements 
out of which the long and stormy 
conflicts of the regency were formed, 
it will be well to glance at the position 
and several claims of those personages 
who will so prominently figure in the 
following pages. 

The first in rank and influence was 
Gaston, Duke d’Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIII., and consequently in the 
important relation of uncle to the 
minor king ; and holding, at the same 
time, the high office of lieutenant~ 
general of the kingdom. This prince 
had partaken of the persecution suf- 
fered by the queen under Richelieu ; 
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but by his instability of character and 
total want of energy, had forfeited any 
claim to her confidence which a com- 
munity of suffering might have given 
him. He was completely governed by 
one Louis Barbier, Abbé de la Riviere, 
who, by a cultivated mind, agreeable 
conversation, and apparent devotion, 
maintained an unlimited ascendency 
over him, which he was always pre- 
pared to barter for a cardinal’s hat, a 
dignity to the attainment of which he 
fruitlessly devoted his life. Through 
the medium of this person alone could 
the Duke of Orleans be approached ; 
and it will be seen that Mazarin made 
good use of the silly ambition which 
led the abbé to look forward to the 
cardinalate. 

The Condé family, with whom the 
disturbances may be said to have 
begun and ended, consisted, at the 
commencement of the regency, of the 
following members. The Prince de 
Condé was advanced in life, and not 
disposed to intrigues, while the prin- 
cess his wife was intimately connected 
in friendship with the queen ; but their 
children, the Duke d’Enghien, the 
Duchess de Longueville,and the Prince 
de Conti, were all ofa restless character. 
The first, who, as Prince de Condé, 
displayed such vast military talents, 
was even now distinguished as a brave 
and skilful general. He was aged 
twenty-two years; and the Duchess de 
Longueville twenty-four. The hus- 
band of this lady was old and infirm, 
and she thought herself at liberty to 
carry on an intrigue with the young 
Prince Marsillac, which she did with- 
out any great regard to secrecy. She 
was constantly engaged in political 
intrigues; less from any love of such 
dissensions, than because they afforded 
her a pretext for forming connexions 
which, in a period of undisturbed tran- 
quillity, might have called for animad- 
version. Over the Prince de Conti, 
her younger brother, she had unlimited 
sway. At the period of which we now 
speak he was only fifteen years of age, 
and destined by his family for the 
ecclesiastical profession. From this 
she dissuaded him, and encouraged 
him to emulate the fame of bis brother. 
Though utterly destitute of the great 
qualities by which d’Enghien was dis- 
tinguished, he had enough ambition to 
desire a reputation for himself, inde- 
pendent of the glory of his brother. 
Hence it was that he lent a willing ear 
to Madame de Longueville, and be- 
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came a pliant tool in her hands when- 
ever circumstances required the sanc- 
tion of his name. 

The house next in importance was 
that of Vendome. The duke himself, 
a son of Henry the Fourth by the 
famous Gabrielle d’Estrées, was of a 
peaceable character, as was also his 
eldest son Louis, Duke de Merceur. 
But the Duke de Beaufort, the second 
son, a young man of great personal 
beauty and courage, yet without talents 
or judgment, took an active part in the 
disturbances ; always, however, directed 
by the designs of abler men. 

Perhaps the most powerful of all 
those who became the opponents of 
Mazarin remains to be mentioned : 
this was Jean Francois, Paul de Gon- 
dy, better known by the name of Car- 
dinal de Retz. He was of a Florentine 
family, and nephew to the Archbishop 
of Paris, by whom he was made bishop 
and appointed coadjutor of Paris. At 
the death of Louis XIII. he ranked him- 
self among the partisans of the queen. 
He was in the prime of life, and wore 
an exterior of sanctity which we shall 
soon see him change for the most aban- 
doned profligacy, moral and political. 

Four ladies remain to be mentioned, 
who, by their personal charms or their 
talents for intrigue, were the source of 
continual embarrassment to the queen 
and her ministers. These were the 
Princess Palatine and her sister Prin- 
cess Mary, afterwards Queen of Poland, 
daughters of Edward Count Palatine 
of the Rhine; the Duchess de Mont- 
bazon, an extreme beauty, and at 
the same time so dissolute as to have 
surprised even the Cardinal de Retz, 
who says of her, that “he never knew 
any one who had shewn in vice so lit- 
tle respect for virtue ;” and, lastly, the 
Duchess de Chevreuse, who had been 
the queen’s great favourite in youth, 
and had suffered eighteen years of exile 
under the late administration, during 
which she had kept up a constant 
correspondence with her majesty. 
She now returned in triumph to the 
court, possessing, at forty, all the 
beauty and passion of youth, —a cir- 
cumstance not calculated to serve her 
with her former friend, in whom the 
levity of past years had given way to 
the grave and matronly dignity becom- 
ing her rank and age. Mad. De Chev- 
reuse had a daughter, whose charms at 
a later period obtained an empire over 
the coadjutor, with whom she formed 
a scandalous connexion. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Tue city, we understand, is in a pro- 
digious bustle about the election of its 
Lord Mayor. So we are told by the 
newspapers ; but really, in our travels 
towards Cornhill, we have not seen 
any particular symptoms of agitation. 
Every thing seems to be going on in 
what Wordsworth is pleased to call 
“the vale of Cheapside” pretty much 
as usual, and the ceaseless glide of 
traffickers moves to and fro with the 
same unwearying motion, perfectly 
regardless, to all appearance, of the 
“important event” which is going 
forward under the awful countenances 
of Gog and Magog 

We have elsewhere given our opinion 
of city affairs in general; and those 
who do us the favour of reading our 
remarks will not find that opinion too 
favourable. We have always blamed 
the persons of real wealth and mer- 
cantile importance in the city for suf- 
fering its corporate honours to fall into 
the pitiful hands to which they are 
now almost universally consigned ; but 
as it is in vain to remonstrate with the 
Barings and Mellishes, the Rogerses 
and Astells, the Thorntons and Palmers, 
&e., on that subject we have nothing 
further to say. The consequence of 
this hanging back is, that the city, so 
far as civic elections and civic manage- 
ment are concerned, is ruled by the 
meanest and paltriest crew of corrupt 
blockheads at present existing in the 
world. For many years they have 
been found echoing every cry of the 
kennel, and to the utmost of their im- 
potent might aiding in the attack on 
every thing honourable or respectable 
in the country. There is one comfort 
—they are fast coming to a wind-up. 
In the Reform Bill they may see the 
commencement du fin of their political 
existence. In their financial affairs 
they have been long ago on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

A short history of the present contest 
among them would set the character 
of the prime movers in city elections, 
and of the means which they employ, 
in their true light. The hero whom 
they are now setting up as their cham- 
pion, is Sir John Key, a gentleman in 
all respects worthy of the selection of 
those who favour him with their most 
sweet voices. It is a pleasant proof of 
the value and the permanence of civic 
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popularity, to find Sir John at the head 
and Alderman Waithman at the bottom 
of the poll. In private worth and pub- 
lic honour, in their demeanour as gen- 
tlemen and their reputation as trades- 
men, these worthy aldermen stand, we 
believe, upon a perfect equality. But 
only a year ago, Waithman was the 
idol of the liberal and enlightened part 
of the livery. Waithman’s patriotic 
exploits in halls and wards, in liveries 
and councils, were the theme of many a 
beer-bibber of the Lumber Troop, im- 
bibing his malt at the back of Shoe 
Lane. Waithman’s prodigious leap 
from the pavement of Knightsbridge 
into the very road, was the envy of 
the City Horse ; Waithman’s speeches, 
and motions, and resolutions, were the 
study of many an aspiring apprentice ; 
and even Stevens himself, now his 
antagonist, is forced to confess that he 
had read them over and over again 
with ever new delight and continually 
increasing instruction. Sage master— 
wise pupil! Surely never was student 
so employed before. On the other 
hand, Key was in the depth of unpo- 
pularity. By him was the city afflict- 
ed with the sad calamity of the last 
Lord Mayor’s day, when the corpora- 
tion went dinnerless to bed — when no 
gentlemen in brass jackets walked for- 
ward to astonish the rising generation, 
and none of the gallant city companies 
spread forth their warlike banners 
to November’s breeze. Whether the 
Lord Mayor or Alderman Hunter — 
the Key or the Clod—was more to 
blame, has not yet been determined ; 
but certainly both were in the worst 
odour with the citizens. In those days, 
too, Key’s politics were far from being 
liberal. He was a zealous adherent of 
the anti-reforming Duke, and cast the 
mantle of his protection round the hero 
of Waterloo. His audiences with Sir 
Robert Peel were long, constant, and 
mysterious. In short, never was there 
a Lord Mayor since animals of that 
species were invented so attentive in 
his obeisances to the Tory lords of 
Downing Street. And he shipwrecked 
his own personal popularity in his 
anxiety to preserve their lives from a 
concealed army of assassins hid some- 
where in the fastnesses of Fleet Street. 
People, in fact, declared that he was 
looking for a baronetcy, and bending 
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in the hope of picking it up as it would 
be flung from the hands of those who 
then had the power of dispensing it. 

What a change has come over 
the spirit of our dream! So stood 
John Key and Robert Waithman in 
November 1830. The wheel has 
come round, and the stationer has 
taken the place of the haberdasher. 
The merit which won Key the golden 
opinions of the cockneys is his adher- 
ence to the Reform Bill in all its 
phases. He declared he did not un- 
derstand the measure, but that might 
have been an additional reason for the 
fervency of his support. He has ob- 
tained from the Whig ministry the 
reward which he had expected from 
the Tory ministry, and he is a baronet, 
every inch as good as Sir Walter Scott. 
But, with rare good fortune, he has had 
the luck to conciliate the mob while he 
* booed ” to the minister; and he whom 
they nicknamed Don-Key, and treated 
most ungraciously last year, now brays 
at the head of the poll. What Waith- 
man’s sin has been, we are not quite 
sure; but it is certain that he had the 
vanity to think that his old fame as an 
agitator might warrant him in putting 
himself in competition with the newly 
converted knight. A dire mistake! 
The old reformer is not only deserted 
for the new one, but his own friend 
and supporter, Stevens, the gin-spinner 
of Bishopsgate Street, who, as poor 
Waithman pathetically remarks, had 
moved and seconded more than twenty 
resolutions of thanks and flattering ad- 
dresses to him, declared in open court 
that he wondered how Waithman could 
hold up his head while he walked 
through the streets of London. And the 
ungrateful livery huzzaed in approbation 
of this unkindly cut, even in the heart 
of Guildhall itself, the scene of Waith- 
man’s fame and triumph—now the 
arena of his degradation and disgrace. 
Glorious indeed is the prize to be ob- 
tained by those who seek for popularity 
by such means as those which Waith- 
man employed, and from such persons 
as those from whom he looked to re- 
ceive it. 

But let us ask seriously and dispas- 
sionately what are the pretensions of 
Alderman Key for the cockney honour 
of being my Lord Mayor of the city of 
London! We will ourselves answer 
that question by a plain statement of a 
few facts. 

In days bygone — that is, some five 
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or six years since—there existed a 
monthly club at the Albion in Alders- 
gate Street, which originated with the 
late Dr. Kitchiner, Mr. Croly, and 
Mr. Jerdan of the Literary Gazette. 
It was called the “ Publishers’ Club,” 
and consisted of about fifty or sixty 
members, most of whom were actors 
and singers (and these not of the 
Jirst quality), authors out of employ, 
booksellers, printers, type-founders, 
and some persons of no ostensible pro- 
fession (like the late Mr. Graham, the 
editor of a weekly paper then set up 
by Mr. Valpy in opposition to Jerdan’s 
Gazette -—— who committed various for- 
geries, and fled to America, where he 
was killed in a duel), but who neverthe- 
less lived by the sharpness of their wits. 
The singers and other amusing vaga- 
bonds went there for the purpose of fill- 
ing their paunches with the good things 
of the Albion ; the unemployed authors 
went there to take in the publishers, if 
they could, when they were sufficiently 
primed with port and punch ; the print- 
ers and type-founders went there to play 
upon the softness of the booksellers 
and authors; and Alderman Key, who 
was the only alderman among them, 
made it his business to curry favour 
with booksellers, authors, players, va- 
gabonds, and Grahams, for the laud- 
able purpose of making them subser- 
vient tools to his own ends. He then 
lived somewhere out by Camberwell, 
in the fullest glow of cockney magni- 
ficence, where he used to give grand 
entertainments, to which he asked the 
singers to amuse his company, and all 
the company to be amused, and to give 
him their custom in his capacity of 
stationer. The holders of the office of 
alderman, some ten years since, were 
more respectable than they are at pre- 
sent. By great maneuvering, and by 
an odd combination of chances, Mr. 
John Key became, for the purposes of 
business, a wearer of the aldermanic 
gown. When, therefore, he used to 
attend the jumble of fellows at the 
Albion, and was announced as “ the 
alderman,” he would strut in with a 
conscious air of superiority, and take 
the vulgar eyes of the groundlings pri- 
soners. Then would he talk in loud 
and lofty tone of his town-house and 
his country-box ; and, addressing him- 
self to each individual at the table, 
with a condescending bow, hope to see 
him at his cockney villa ; and add, that 
“ one of these days he looked forward to 
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the high dignity of the mayoralty, when 
he would be proud to entertain his lis- 
teners suitably at the Mansion House.” 
That day—happily for the city, unhap- 
pily for Alderman Key—did not arrive 
so speedily as he expected or wished. 
For having made as many martyrs to 
his system of stationership as he pos- 
sibly could, when the years of trial 
and trouble came—we mean 1825 and 
1826—it was soon found that this 
alderman had been living far beyond 
his means; that he had been, in fact, 
spending other people’s money in en- 
tertaining his low-lived circle of friends 
and his customers, for he could not pay 
his debts or meet his engagements ;— 
crack went his credit, and away went 
Alderman Key into the hands of sundry 
“trustees” or “ examiners.” 

In a year or two after his misfortunes 
he had to contend against very general 
evil report, to which the good report 
with which he was favoured was by no 
means av equalising weight. Into this 
period of his history, or into the nature 
of the transactions which made their 
appearance during the investigation 
of his concerns, we shall not now 
enter. Unsatisfied creditors are apt to 
grumble and find fault, and this may 
partly account for the murmurs that 
were heard and the anecdotes that 
were related. But even since the res- 
titution of his affairs we have also heard 
that a similar dissatisfaction has been 
more than once expressed by the prin- 
cipal publishers of the metropolis. The 
more humble publishers, indeed, mut- 
tered forth a sullen kind ofdisapproba- 
tion; but as, in regard of their custom, 
the alderman had been in the habit of 
discounting their bills and affording 
them pecuniary relief, they were be- 
holden to him for such obligations, (it 
might be they were somewhat in his 
power,) they put up with Key’s mode 
of doing business, and, like ancient 
Pistol, as it were, bolted down their 
leek in sullenness. 

What do the full body of the livery 
of London know about the character 
and actions of Alderman Key? To 
ascertain a merchant’s character, a 
stranger must apply to merchants — 
a lawyer’s, to a lawyer—a bookseller’s, 
to a bookseller—a stationer’s, to a 
publisher. How stands Alderman 
Key’s character, if tried by this test? 
How many of the more respectable 
traders in books and paper lend him 
their countenance and support? But 
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even among his own acquaintances of 
the corporation, how stands the matter? 
What say the Whigs and Radicals, of 
any character, among this ultra liberal 
body? To come to close quarters— 
where is Deputy Routh, who, though 
he be a Common Councilman, is yet a 
partner in the first iron-works in the 
world, Messrs. Crawshay’s, and who, 
though he be a city Whig, is neverthe- 
less a gentleman? or again, where is 
Mr. R. L. Jones, another high Whig, 
but whose talents placed him at the 
head of the committee for building 
the new London Bridge? or where is 
Mr. Peacock, the leviathan of Bishops- 
gate—perhaps the most respected and 
influential radical in London? Why, 
these men, and all of their class in 
the city, although they are strenuous, 
enthusiastic reformers—men who have 
subscribed largely for the purpose of 
reform—who would lose their fortunes 
and risk their lives in the cause— yet 
tell us plainly that they cannot in 
their heart, and according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience, recommend 
Alderman Key; and sooner than up- 
hold him, they would rather even 
place the civic chair in the posses- 
sion of the Tory Alderman Farebrother. 
Liverymen of London! follow the ex- 
ample of such men in preference to the 
bombastic objurgations and boisterous 
appeals of Orator Pearson, Orator Ste- 
vens, or Mr. Steam-boat Galloway, 
You do not know, and you cannot 
know, any thing of the private history 
and real character of Alderman Key ; 
but the respectable publishers and 
booksellers do know, and they will 
not uphold him; the respectable 
members of the corporation do know, 
and neither will they stultify their 
senses nor besmear their names by 
having them written down in support 
of Alderman Key. If you must have 
a reformer, surely you may lay hold 
of a reformer without having recourse 
to such a reformer as Alderman Key. 
The conduct of this individual, 
since his accession to the civic chair, 
has been of a piece with his conduct 
while he was yet a member of the 
respectable club which was whilom 
wont to hold its drunken orgies at the 
Albion Tavern. He has made the 
office altogether subservient to his 
purposes of trade—for spreading far 
and wide the ramifications of his 
stationery business. It is well known 
that he has spent a great portion of his 
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municipal income, as civic chairman, 
in giving dances, and keeping up the 
festivities of the Mansion-house. We 
speak now to the Liverymen of London. 
Some of you, gentlemen, have doubt- 
less partaken in these civic festivities. 
Now we ask you one plain question, 
and boldly speak the truth in answer- 
ing it. Whom did you meet at those 
festivities? Perhaps you remember 
the mayoralty of Alderman Garratt ? 
Perhaps you remember the mayoralty 
of Alderman Thomson? and _ perhaps 
some of you were at the Mansion 
House during those two mayoralties ? 
Whom did you then meet there? 
Were not the parties of that date at 
the Mansion House graced by the 
presence of the highest and proudest 
of our nobility ?— were not its walls 
irradiated by the starry glances and 
the sparkling figures of the loveliest 
of the women of fashion? Now we 
ask again, whom have you met with 
during the mayoralty of Alderman Key? 
Have the proudest of our nobility been 
at the Mansion House? No. Have 
the loveliest of the women of fashion 
irradiated the walls of the Mansion 
House? No. But the fifth-rate orders 
of perhaps the West End, the second- 
rate publishers—the most respectable of 
the class refused to go—poor authors, 
poor artists, poor singers, poor actors, 
printers and printers’ apprentices, 
type-founders, the proprietors of the 
newspapers, the gentlemen of the 
press, the low radicals of the city, 
such as Messrs. Pearson, Stevens, 
and Galloway, have been nearly the 
only persons who have partaken of 
the magnificent festivities of Alderman 
Key. As chief magistrate of the city, 
surely Alderman Key had a certain 
dignity to uphold; and recollecting 
who had been the guests of former 
Lord Mayors, if he could not get the 
same individuals around him, he ought 
not, most certainly, to have inundated 
the hall of the Mansion House by the 
rabble rout of whom his grand parties 
have been principally composed. But 
no, that would not have answered 
Alderman Key’s object, which was to 
make his salary as Lord Mayor sub- 
serve his business as stationer. Ac- 
cordingly, he has frequently neglected 
his duties at the Mansion House, be- 
cause he was doing stationery business 
in his counting-house, surtounded by 
customers — accordingly, he took spe- 
cial care to invite to his grand parties 
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such persons as were most likely to 
bring plenty of grist to his private mill. 
Thus has he acted for one year; and 
thus, by the blessing of Messrs. Stevens, 
Pearson, and Galloway, would he act 
during a second year. It depends up- 
on you, Liverymen of London, whether 
you will disgrace yourselves by the re- 
election of such a person. Again we 
say, you may find a man more worthy 
of the high municipality of London than 
Alderman Key, and one who shall be 
a reformer to boot. Alderman Key has 
made much noise among the radicals 
of the city for his friendship to reform. 
But even as a reformer he is objec- 
tionable. Time was when he was a 
thick and thin Tory. He was such 
when member of the club at the 
Albion. He was an ultra Tory when 
elected into his mayoralty; and when 
conversing with a friend, about the 
period of Lord Grey’s accession to 
power, he then declared his disposition 
to “ stick to the Duke of Wellington ;” 
adding his belief that “ these humbugs,” 
—the present ministry —“ could not 
last long.” How comes he then to 
be a reformer? This change took 
place shortly after the administration 
of Lord Grey came into office. Is not 
such a sudden change, and under 
such particular circumstances, very 
suspicious? We think it is, Livery- 
men of London ; and so will you too, 
if you will condescend to think dispas- 
sionately on the subject. You oughit 
not to choose any man guilty of such 
shameful tergiversation as Alderman 
Key. And again we say, it is possible 
for you to find a sincere reformer and 
a more dignified magistrate than that 
individual ; and we call upon you to 
pass by a man who is Tory with Tories, 
Whig with Whigs, and Radical with 
Radicals. 

As to talent, what has Alderman 
Key done to give any manifestation of 
his possession of that commodity! 
Have his speeches been glowing with 
eloquence, vigorous with manly senti- 
ment, sparkling with enthusiastic feel- 
ing, overflowing with learned disqui- 
sition on our rights generally, as Eng- 
lishmen—on your rights particularly, 
as citizens? No, for none of these 
causes have his speeches been remark- 
able. In what, then, is he to be re- 
commended for your civic magistrate ? 
In place of intellect and talent, he was, 
while member of the respectable club 
at the Albion, notorious for his pom- 
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pous carriage and his lamentable stu- 
pidity. We have not heard of his 
having been to school since his mis- 
fortunes, although the schoolmaster has 
been abroad. 

Lastly, Alderman Key’s great sup- 
porters are Mr. Pearson and Mr. Ste- 
vens. Now our intention is to conclude 
by asking those gentlemen one simple 
question, to which their simple denial 
on the hustings will be no adequate 
reply, unless corroborated by the testi- 
mony of some third veracious party. 
The question refers to the subject of 
money. Something in the shape of an 
accusation has been already brought 
forward on account of a money trans- 
action against Alderman Key. It is 
said that he sold a presentation to the 
Blue Coat School. The alderman flatly 
denied it; but his opponents have 
strenuously insisted on the fact of his 
having bartered his patronage. We 
will dismiss this point by merely ob- 
serving, that Alderman Key’s oppo- 
nents are as likely to be veracious as 
Alderman Key himself. But we now 
address ourselves to Messrs. Pearson 
and Stevens, to ask them this question : 
Are they, appearing on the hustings of 
Guildhall as independent Liverymen, 
supporting their own opinions !—are 
they, or are they not, while acting this 
part, really and truly working for hire, 
and passing off their purchased and 
purchasable exertions as genuine, 
heartfelt principle and patriotism ? 

Let Messrs. Pearson and Stevens 
answer this question, with corrobo- 
rative testimony, in the presence of 
the Liverymen of London. 

Another feature of the present con- 
test remains to be noticed: we allude 
to the gross and shameful treating that 
has been, for the first time within the 
memory of man, resorted to in an 
election for the city of London, a place 
hitherto free from this stain. Ludicrous 
indeed, as well as disgraceful, have 
been the means of this kind that Sir 
John Key has stooped to employ. The 
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Lumber Troop is a low smoking club 
of tailors, and cobblers, and journey- 
men braziers, meeting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shoe Lane. It commonly 
numbers several hundred members, 
among whom perhaps two or three 
score might be decayed or bankrupt 
Liverymen—once of respectable stand- 
ing, but now sunk to the level of this 
pipe and pot companionship. This 
was the sort of society to which Sir 
John Key addressed, about a fortnight 
previous to the election, his invitation 
to partake of the festivities of the 
Mansion House. A long previous 
notice was given, and the third day 
of the election itself was fixed upon 
as the fortunate day. The club made 
good use of their time, in the interim, 
by admitting sixty new members per 
night. All the workshops of Farring- 
don were ransacked for recruits. The 
happy Monday arrived ; the troop 
marched to Guildhall in the morning, 
and gave their most sweet voices to the 
Don; and then adjourned to dress for 
the Mansion House. In the evening, 
hackney coaches became inconceivably 
scarce and precious, but at last sixteen 
hundred troopers and troopers’ “ la- 
dies” were safely set down at the 
Mayor’s honoured habitation. The 
scenes which the Egyptian Hall that 
evening witnessed would have set even 
the pencil of Cruikshank at defiance ; 
and never did morning break upon such 
sights as Shoe and Fetter Lanes present- 
ed on the following peep of day. But 
joking abandoned, what madness can 
have possessed the sober and decent 
citizens of London, that they should 
tolerate such scenes as these, or allow 
an election to be thus conducted within 
their hitherto irreproachable precincts. 
However, their sober moments must 
soon return, and their feelings then 
will not a little resemble the remorse 
which bad champagne, and lost em- 
ployment, and angry masters, inflicted 
upon many of the poor, misguided 
Lumber Troopers. 
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** The loud-tongued press demands supplies 
More from Briareus’ hands than Argus’ eyes.’’— Montrose. 


Tr Lord Grey leaves no other memo- 
rial of his ministry behind him than 
the practical part of his system of re- 
trenchment, that alone will suffice to 
render him “a negative instruction to 
his successors for ever.” He must, on 
every principle, be an impolitic, as 
well as an improvident premier, who 
does not turn to account the precedent 
thus set him of strengthening his own 
hands, by appropriating all the patron- 
age of the state to the advancement of 
his own family connexions; thereby 
not only keeping the .emy out of the 
camp, but securing subserviency with- 
in it. This profoundly politic plan 
has been adopted with so much suc- 
cess, that the chief of the administra- 
tion has now little more to do than to 
move the puppets. In every depart- 
ment of the executive we recognise the 
active agency, not merely of Whig 
colleagues, or parliamentary partisans, 
but of the “ family men ;”’—sons, 
sons-in-law, brothers, nephews, cou- 
sins to the last degree, and collateral 
connexions beyond all degrees. This 
cuts well, in two ways. It secures the 
supremacy of the minister, and it pre- 
vents that waste of the public money 
which would be unavoidable were it 
diverted, as formerly, into too many 
channels; whereas, now passing through 
one grand “alimentary canal,” it in- 
vigorates and fortifies the body cor- 
porate, as well as the body politic, of 
the Greys, and forms an exhaustless 
reservoir of wealth, which, for ever 
refreshing the roots of the ancient tree, 
will perpetuate its spreading glories to 
remotest ages. And this has been 
accomplished, with statesman-like sa- 
gacity, by curtailing the salaries of 
the working class of clerks, and clip- 
ping off all those extravagant items of 
expenditure, which our prodigal pre- 
decessors vainly imagined to be indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the 
kingly dignity and the national ho- 
nour. 

And what are the incalculably bene- 
ficial results? Why, that whilst some 
hundreds of hard-working subs are, 
with their families— poor devils !— 
reduced to subsist, as becomes their 
station, on cheese-parings; and whilst 


the coronation of the King of England, 
shorn of its splendour, is reduced to 
the seale of some play-house pageant, 
the noble family of the Greys have 
secured to themselves, as the reward 
of merit, and as becoming the pride of 
their order, some odd fractions less than 
One Hunprep Tuousann Pounps 
PER ANNUM. This is as it should be. 
We commend Lord Grey for his pa- 
ternal care of his relatives, seeing that, 
though out of courtesy to him they 
condescend to fill subordinate stations, 
they are just as well qualified to dis- 
charge the highest duties of the cabinet 
as any other members of the present 
administration —but not better. 

But since this can only be effected 
in future by the rigid observance of 
“ unsparing economy,” we have hit 
upon a new economical expedient, 
which, we pledge ourselves, shall be 
found to “work well.” The radical 
press, or, as its conductors style it, 
par excellence, the liberal press, has 
long been clamorous for “ retrench- 
ment,” and the abrogation of minis- 
terial patronage. We know not in 
what quarter the experiment could be 
more properly or profitably tried, in 
the first instance — where retrenchment 
could so well begin, or patronage so 
fitly cease, as with that very portion 
of the press. The “ secret service 
money” might be much more sparingly 
administered hereafter; and “the pow- 
ers that be” have infinitely less trouble 
in working their barrel-organ. The 
introduction of the steam-engine in the 
process of printing, whereby manual 
labour has been nearly abolished, may 
well be followed by a still more im- 
portant invention for the condensation 
of intellectual labour. One head may 
be found—may, did we say !—shall 
be found, gifted with brains enough 
for half a generation ; one mind shall 
suffice to furnish ideas for all the soi- 
dis nt liberal press; one pair of hands, 
able to wield the pen and the shears, 
even mechanically, and attached to a 
body capable of assuming at will the 
personal form and semblance of some 
dozen editors, is all that henceforth 
can possibly be required to manage 
the whole machinery of that tremen- 
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dous engine, which was once held 
sacred as “the palladium of all our 
rights.” You may call “the body” by 
what names you please; that is a mere 
fetch :—the “ master-mind”’ is the “ all 
in all.” We have discovered such a 
political Proteus. We can direct the 
ministerial commission (which will 
doubtless be appointed forthwith, at 
our suggestion) to a “ wizard of wit,” 
who, like Peter Schlemiel’s Grey 
man, by merely purchasing the sha- 
dows of his various victims, the now 
nominal scribes of Sunday, daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, can 
carry the said shadows about with him 
in his pocket, and assume them at will 
as occasion requires. 

Now, knowing, what those who know 

any thing about the subject must know, 
how much the press of all England, 
with its boasted pre-eminence of talent, 
owes to Irish intellect, it can surprise 
none of the initiated in such mysteries 
to be told, that the “Great UNKNown,” 
by whom all these wonders are to be 
accomplished, is—an Irishman! a 
genuine Milesian. He has been hi- 
therto, it is true, unknown to fame; 
but why and wherefore? His modesty, 
unlike that of Fielding’s great tragic 
hero, Tom Thumb, has been an ex- 
tinguisher, rather than a “ flambeau to 
his merit.” Henceforth, immortalised 
by the royal favour of Recina, he 
will eclipse all foregone “ Great Un- 
knowns ;” and Davip Danie. Dio- 
Nystus  Drocenes. CENTIMANUS 
Curtayne, whilom editor of an ob- 
scure print published in the southern 
extremity of the Land of Saints, and 
entitled the Cork Sentinel, will take 
precedence of all political and literary 
leaders, our own trusty and right well- 
beloved cousin, Ot1ver Yorke, only 
and always excepted. 
Curtayye is the man for a mys- 
tery. Ever since the accession of the 
Grey-beards he has been labouring in 
“his vocation,” and never said a word 
about it. How we made the discovery 
matters not. Here it is; and we defy 
all the press-room imps and printing- 
house devils, from Shetland to Scilly, 
to deny the fact, that our hero is ca- 
pable of becoming sole manager and 
mover of all the ministerial minions of 
the press. 

Curtayne’s monopoly of the editorial 
functions may sound something like a 
Sweeping assertion; but we are pre- 
pared to place his qualifications beyond 
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all dispute, and to put it to the proof 
by a test as simple and as satisfactory, 
as infallible and as effectual, as that 
by which the identity of Junius him- 
self was established, and remains for 
ever fixed —an enduring monument of 
human ingenuity. 

To those who may be ignorant of 
the means by which the clue to that 
worse than Cretan labyrinth was ob- 
tained, it must suffice in this place to 
state, that as the surest, and indeed, 
as it proved, the only efficacious means 
of worming out that secret, which, if 
longer undiscovered, would have killed 
off more women than the London 
plague of old, or the threatened cholera 
of modern times, it was prudently re- 
solved to select passages from the ac- 
knowledged productions of all the 
illustrious individuals of that day, who 
were honoured by the suspicion of 
being such churls as to enjoy the gra- 
tification of anonymous fame, and yet 
deny the slightest participation in that 
untold delight to all the rest of their 
species. Thus, the solitary oration of 
single-speech Hamilton was contrasted 
with the Letter to the King. The po- 
litical strictures of Sir Philip Francis 
were placed in juxta-position with the 
admonitions to the Duke of Bedford. 
[Oh for a Junius, now a-days! We 
think we could find him a Duke of 
Bedford, to whom such a “lecture on 
heads” would be of use.] The sar- 
casms of Dunning were read line by 
line, with the railings at the Duke of 
Grafton; the common-place compo- 
sitions of Lord George Germain were 
even exalted to the comparison ; the 
ephemeral essays of Hugh Boydd, and 
the philippics of Edmund Burke, were 
alike subjected to the same fiery ordeal, 
and with the same triumphant success. 
“ Stat nominis umbra” is all a farce— 
a very hoax. Junius has been fami- 
liariy known to the literary and poli- 
tical world any time these fifty years. 

And so must it now be, with the 
modern Mokanna of the revolutionary 
press. Stand forth, Davip Danier 
Dionysius Diocenes CENTIMANUS 
Curtayne— Thouart the man! 

We have a file of the Cork Sentinel, 
luckily for mankind, lying before us ; 
and if from its enlightened columns, 
from the internal evidence wherewith 
they abound, and which we shall pre- 
sently adduce, we do not establish his 
claim to the station we now assign 
him, why then we shall be content to 
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admit, that Lord Grey is a heaven- 
born statesman, and that the sun does 
not shine at noon-day, whenever Sir 
Francis Burdett shall think fit and 
proper to insist upon these hypotheses. 

Now we know we have disappointed 
half the clubs, and all the coteries of 
London, by our unceremonious intro- 
duction of this Milesian man-miracle, 
to monopolise “all the talents” of 
Whiggery. We are well aware, that 
the moment the words “ Brrareus 
oF THE Press” were read, in good 
capital letters, at the head of this ar- 
ticle, it was at once set down, that we 
were about to astonish mankind by a 
graphic sketch of the Lord of Brougham 
and Vaux. But they deceived them- 
selves with an exceeding great deceit 
who fancied so. Lord Brougham, 
though the very reverse of the pen- 
ultimate of writers, is too busy just 
now, 


** Brushing the cobwebs out of the sky ;” 


and his near ally and coadjutor, Lord 
Vaux, is so much occupied with talking 
chancery lawyers into subordination, 
and law lords, and all lords, into a 
notion of his infallibility, that we find 
him 

Vox et praterea nihil. 

Again, it may have been surmised that 
we had that great genius, Lord Nugent, 
“in our mind’s eye, Horatio.” But, 
bless us! the eye of an elephant could 
scarcely compass his bulk. Not that 
we doubt his aptitude to the Herculean 
task, or his readiness to undertake it. 
We believe he would be as willing as 
his prodigious prototype, Bully Bottom, 
to play all the parts in the piece. He 
would “ move storms, and condole, in 
some measure,” with the Herald; 
though, to say truth, his “ chief hu- 
mour is for a tyrant. He could play 
Ercles’ part, or a part to tear a cat in, 
to make all split” with the Times. He 
could “speak in a monstrous little 
voice” with the Post; “ play the lion, 
and roar that he would do any man’s 
heart good to hear,” with the Chronicle ; 
“aggravate his voice, so that he will 
roar you as gently as a sucking dove,” 
with the Courier ; or, upon occasion, 
he could shew “the ass’s head” on 
be-hoof of our friend Johnny Bell, the 
tintinnabulary Patagonian of the Court 
Journal. But we prefer him as he, 
and as, doubtless, his lady-love prefers 
him, ‘‘a sweet-faced man—a proper 
man as one shall see in a summer’s 
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day—a most lovely, gentleman-like 
man—therefore he must needs play” 
at pic-nic with the Annuals. 

But we have digressed somewhat 
inordinately. Revenons ad nos moutons, 
Return we to Curtayne and our proofs, 
which we now offer in David Daniel’s 
own unquestionable phraseology. 


Cork Sentinel, May 22, 1830.— The 
exposures which we have from time to 
time found it our duty to make on public 
matters, appear to have occasioned no 
little irritation in the parties under whose 
auspices these abuses grew up so plenti 
fully. The three Cork newspapers, fur 
reasons best known to themselves, and 
of which our constant readers may form 
some conjecture, have leagued against 
the editor of the Cork Sentinel, whom 
they contrive, by unwarrantable means, 
to make appear ridiculous, if not worse, 
We shall only reply to these gentlemen, 
that we have the honour of the personal 
acquaintance of at least as great a num- 
ber of persons of respectability, intelli- 
gence, and distinction, in this county 
and city, and the neighbouring counties, 
as either of those persons ; and that we 
were known at a time when some of 
these parties moved but in an humble 
grade of society.” 


Now we can almost fancy we hear 
some awful plural-unit bellowing aloud 
“That is my thunder!’ while smart- 
ing under castigations inflicted by 
Recina. 

Hear Curtayne again. 
der ! 


“ We have quite made up our minds, 
that the Whigs are a blackguard set. 
The article we wrote last night, ap- 
plauding them to the skies, has not pro- 
duced the desired effect. They have 
no notion of managing financial matters 
at all—_they never care a pin whether 
our treasury is empty or not; all they 
think about is their own places, and 
pensions, and salaries, and perquisites, 
without once remembering that ‘ the 
labourer is worthy of his hire:’ but 
we'll labour no longer ; and so they may 
hire whom they please. We always 
thought the Wellington administration 
the best in the world, till they went out; 
and now we think they had better come 
in again. Worse than the Whigs they 
cannot be.” 


Posterity will be at no loss to “re- 
cognise the sweet Roman hand” that 
hurled the bolt of Jove. : 

Is the modification of our criminal 
code to be advocated? Where is there 
pleader or philanthropist like Cur- 
tayne? 


More thun- 
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. Cork Sentinel, Sept. 20, 1830.— In 
the name of common humanity, we would 
urge the holding of public meetings 
throughout the county and city, and 
throughout the kingdom, to petition the 
new king for the pardon of John Leary, 
who was convicted of the Doneraile 
conspiracy (the object of which was 
only to murder some half-a-dozen magis- 
trates). So high is our regard for one 
of the gentlemen said to be amongst 
those marked out for the sanguinary 
hand, that, if any man were to be truly 
guilty of it, we would not be satisfied 
without spilling the delinquent’s blood. 
But our criminal code is too sanguinary. 
As for hanging men for forgery, that is 
quite out of the question—simple whip- 
ping would be punishment enough ; and 
we quite agree with the Times, in its 
remarks about the Quaker Hunton. It 
is infinitely better, that all the merchants 
in the land should be subject to the de- 
struction which forgery must eventually 
bring on them, and that commercial 
credit should be annihilated, and they 
and their families reduced to starvation, 
to end their days in lunatic asylums, or 
poor-houses, than that one hair of the 
head of the ingenious forger should be 
touched.” 


Would any happy editor desire to 
scrub his spectacles in peace, and 
enjoy his otiwm cum dignitate? Let 
him resign his labours to Curtayne, 
whose blended gallantry, tact, and 
critical acumen, admirably qualify him 
for the post. Here we have a speci- 
men of his taste and judgment: 


Cork Sentinel, March 10.—‘*‘ When 
we wrote the following article, we had 
no netion it would have lain so long in 
manuscript. A variety of circumstances 
have, however, retarded its publication : 
the sketch, we hope, is as seasonable as 
when it was written. Paganini was the 
great object of attraction ; Miss Beamy, 
of Bellmont, seemed absorbed in her 
lover— Paganini alone divided her at- 
tention. Happy is the man who could 
so engage her—her figure is excellent. 
Paganini was quite enchanting. Her 
face is almost beautiful, but certainly 
most interesting and intellectual — such 
ringlets! They say Paganini lets his 
hair grow long, to make fiddle-strings. 
Miss Beamy is quite an angel on earth ; 
there does not breathe a more benevolent 
being—she is all worth. Paganini is 
amine of gold. She is quite youthful : 
we have not half described her charms. 
Paganini gave a tremendous shake! We 
have not gone half through our list of 
beauties. We cannot close this article, 
and leave Miss Shaughnessy, of Ballina- 
trotty, out of it. Her figure is so com- 
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manding and elegant, with a face, though 
not very feminine, it is still beaming 
with intelligence and beauty; nor can 
we defer for a moment paying homage 
to the marked countenance—we don’t 
mean pock-marked—and perfect fea- 
tures of Miss M. Rackett, of Middle- 
tone. It is a face for admiration: the 
forehead is a model of Lavater’s; the 
nose, mouth, teeth, lips, chin—but we 
forgot Paganini. The eye is all soul, 
smaller than the lovely Regan’s, but as 
black and as brilliant.” 


Is political purity and consistency 
to be vindicated? David Daniel 
Dionysius is in his element. 


Cork Sentinel, April 1.—‘‘ If there 
are any attributes upon which we may 
peculiarly pride ourselves, it is our po- 
litical purity and characteristic consist- 
ency. But even these virtues yield to 
our liberality. We are liberality per- 
sonified. Some fifteen years ago we 
began doing diplomatics, on our own 
account ; but liberally relinquished that 
profitable profession as soon as we found 
our success excited the jealousy of the 
minister. While the Tories ruled the 
roast, we most liberally allowed them to 
do as they liked, and supported them 
through thick and thin. Wellington 
was the world’s wonder; Peel, the pa- 
ragon of politicians; and Dawson, a 
divinity. Now the Whigs are the white- 
headed boys, we liberally allow them to 
do as they like, and support them, not 
only through thick and thin, but through 
‘the palpable obscure’—through mud 
and mire. Grey, who was formerly a 
gander in our eyes, is now ‘the god of 
our idolatry.’ Goderich, whilom a ‘ goose’ 
in all men’s eyes, now shines a guardian 
angel in ours. Palmerston, whom we 
pasquinaded, we panegyrise ; Lord John 
Russell, whom we reviled, we reverence. 
Whilst, on the other hand, Wellington, 
whom we worshipped, we write down 
an old woman; Peel, a very Proteus 
amongst place - hunters; and Derry 
Dawson, a poor undone devil! Con- 
sistency and the Cork Sentinel are syno- 
nymous.” 


Is there a weekly censorship of lite- 
rature vacant? After the shining ex- 
ample of discernment, sound judgment, 
correct taste, and impartiality, we are 
about to cite, no prudent body of pro- 
prietors can hesitate to raise Curtayne 
to the vacant throne. 


Cork Sentinel, May 5.—‘‘ We should 
have had some difficulty in approaching 
the critical review of Miss Celestina 
Augustina Wilhelmina Gander’s pathetic 
poem, entitled The Dissecting Room, or 
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Scenes in the County Hospital, if our li- 
beral and enlightened publishers, who 
have a slight interest in this wonderful 
work of woman’s wit, had not most 
generously given us a carte blanche to 
speak our minds freely ; whilst the 
amiable, accomplished, and all-but-ador- 
able authoress, assures us of her ever- 
lasting gratitude, if we will only do 
justice to the subject. Thus stimulated, 
we honestly declare, that, since the days 
of Homer and Heliogabalus, no poetess 
ever approached within fifty-nine de- 
grees and a half of the unrivalled and 
unapproachable excellence, glitteriug 
genius, and triumphant talent of our 
divine Miss Gander; not even except- 
ing the celebrated and all-surpassing 
Glumdalca, poetess-laureate to Thomas 
Aquinas, in the fifth year of his reign.” 


Of our hero’s qualifications for con- 
ducting any periodical dedicated ex- 
clusively to the boudoir, two specimens 
out of two hundred must suffice. The 
first extract, we imagine, was intended 
to accompany an engraving of some 
Mrs. Geraldine Gahagan. That we 
think is the name ; and with the alter- 
ation of that name, it might yet serve 
for some forthcoming “light of life” 
in the galaxy of beauty that would 
doubtless adorn the work. 


** Mrs. Geraldine Gahagan.—W hat an 
imposing and grand appearance has that 
fine matron of Killballygragowen, in 
every position! In the street, she is 
all animation and attraction; on horse- 
back, she is magnificent; in her car- 
riage, most imposing and beautiful — 
the face is divine, and her style of look 
and movement is captivating. What 
must she not be at the head ofa table! 
We should like to behold her there: it 
is the place where a lovely and hospit- 
able hostess is seen to most advantage. 
Now this is no finesse—we spurn the 
thought ; but we should like some 
happy accident would place us at the 
same table. That is, if she presided at 
it; hoping that the tyrant Fashion has 
not made her abandon a seat so pecu- 
liarly fitted to give zest to the feast, and 
dignity and grace to herself.” 


The second extract is perfectly irre- 
sistible : 


*« The irresistible Mrs. Smallway, of 


Ballinalicky, once seen, and while seen 
no eye can wander from her. ‘The fore- 
head is fine, eyebrows arched, teeth so 
white, lijs so firm and expressive, eyes 
so radiant, yet so soft, that, when she is 
excited, nothing can equal the combi- 
nation of vivacity and grace of her orna- 
mental and interesting countenance. Yet 
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she cannot be accounted a perfect beauty, 
The teeth are slightly prominent, the 
mouth is large, the neck not good, the 
bust but tolerable; the figure, though 
well formed, is, to our taste, rather 
meagre: but still the stature is graceful, 
and her every feature so harmonises, 
that they form a tout ensemble of the 
most enchanting description, and give 
indication of great goodness of heart and 
sweetness of disposition, as well as a 
fair share of mental capacity.” 


In the auto-biographical line, Cur- 
tayne is a nonpareil. Take this proof, 
from a hasty notice of a noble lord : 


** We are glad to see the Marquess 
of Taghmon looking so well; what a 
dignified countenance ! and what a hand- 
some man!! The Marquess, the Mar. 
chioness, and the Ladies O’Toole, will 
continue to reside at Clanballyadam for 
some considerable time. Would that 
more of our Irish nobility would follow 
their example! The Marquess contri- 
butes occasional articles to the Cork 
Sentinel, He is a great genius: his 
poetical history of the Twin Ourang-Out- 
angs beats Goldsmith and Buffon hollow, 
It is the finest piece of poetry extant, 
The Marchioness, and one of the Ladies 
O’Toole, whom we have seen, are beau- 
tiful, with a remarkable serenity of 
countenance. One daughter of the Mar. 
quess is married to Captain Coldham, 
brother to Lord Coldham ; and another 
to Major Naylor, grand-nephew to the 
Earl of Prateham: some of the first con- 
nexions in England. All the contribu- 
tors to the Cork Sentinel are great Gre- 
cians, especially the Marquess ; of whom 
we may proudly say, in the words of 
the great Johnson, ‘he is a lord among 
wits.’ ” 

That our Proteus is well versed in 
the art of doing diaries of fashionable 
life, is evident from the subjoined 
“ Abstract and brief Chronicle :” 


** —. The Misses Quillrose, Loorigan, 
and Morvalty, all of them their own 
fathers’ daughters, sit their horses and 
handle their reins with great confidence 
—a sure sign of innate diffidence. ‘The 
horses seem proud of their riders ; and 
well they may. 

««__. Mrs. O’Donovan gives a grand 
party this evening. Tea and turn-out 
to sixteen of her cousins from the 
country. ‘ 

“« — Captain Casey, of the 79th regi- 
ment, moves forthwith into a cavalry 
regiment. It is he who drives the 
fashionable greys through town. But 
the Greys are the fashion every where 
—a fit compliment to the pride of ‘his 
order,’ the great Grey.” 
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In the decision of a knotty point he 
stands proudly pre-eminent, unrivalled, 
andalone. Er gr. 


“ The Exile of Erin.—We cannot co- 
incide in the opinion, that all men living 
have made up their minds to agree upon 
so unanimously, that there cannot, by 
any possibility, he a dissentient voice, 
that George Nugent Reynolds wrote 
Mr. Campbell's song of the Exile of Erin. 
For our own parts, we think there can’t 
be a doubt on the subject, that they 
might both have written it, and that the 
original merit of that sublime strain 
must indubitably belong to the original 
author of the words, be he who he may; 
which is the only point still in dispute, 
though Mr. Campbell settled it long 
ago. All the world will allow, that 
there can be only one opinion on the 
matter; though we beg to dissent from 
that dictum. We can’t help thinking 
that both opinions may be right. Both 
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the gentlemen might have written the 
words first, there is such social ey" - 
pathy between them. Mr. Campbell is 
a great genius, and he drinks gin and 
water, which is a foreign heverage, and 
the Exile of Erin must be a foreign song ; 
and he publishes the Metropolitan in 
London, though he lives at Paisley, in 
Scotland, and therefore has no personal 
interference with that periodical, which 
is conclusive that he wrote the song. 
And Mr. George Nugent Reynolds was 
a great genius, and he drank whisky 
punch ; and whisky punch is an Irish 
beverage, and the Exile of Erin is an 
Irish song, which is the incontestible 
proof that he wrote the song.” 

After such proofs, who shall dare to 
dispute the claims of Davip Danie, 
Dionystus Diogenes CENTIMANUS 
Curtayne, to the style, title, honour, 
and dignity of 

“ Tue Briarevs OF THE Press.” 


OLIVER YORKE’S LEVEE. 


On the 14th day of August, 1831, His 
Most Literary Majesty held a levee, 
which, for the numbers, distinction, 
genius, talent, virtue, strict sobriety, 
and maiden-like modesty of the per- 
sons composing it, excited —not with- 
out reason—something like envy, on 
the part of our gracious Sovereign, 
King William IV. But this feeling 
has, we are happy to say, subsided ; 
nay, has given way to one of high 
satisfaction, at the existence ofa mo- 
narchical form of government in Eng- 
lish literature, rather than that drivel- 
ling democracy, eulogised, naturally 
enough, by a military despot, when he 
said, “ Let us at least have a republic 
of letters.” We say, let us have no 
such thing; let us have an elective 
Monarchy, with OviverR YORKE as 
King, and Reeina as Herself, for the 
period of their natural lives, with re- 
mainder to whomsoever shall be thought 
Worthy of succeeding them. This is 
the constitution which we are sworn 
to maintain with the last drop of our 
ink; and maintain it we will, though 
all the Magazines of Dulness should 
be exhausted in vain rebellion against 
the literary diadem. Nor are we sin- 
gular in this determination. The peo- 
ple of these kingdoms, no less than 
their most gracious Majesties, King 
William and Queen Adelaide, partici- 
pate In our sentiments, perceiving, as 


they must, the intimate connexion 
subsisting between true literature and 
true loyalty; and, consequently, the 
immense importance of a form of lite- 
rary government, which, by its very 
essence, is fatal to false pretensions, 
to ignorance, puffery, and all the paltry 
arts by which “ patient merit” has 
been so long oppressed, and the “ un- 
worthy” invested with a lion’s hide, 
thrown round their recreant limbs. 
Such being the prevailing sentiment 
on this momentous question, we need 
hardly say, that the levee of King 
Oliver was looked to with the most 
unmentionable anxiety by all man- 
kind ; and to that portion of the com- 
munity who could not conveniently 
come to town on the occasion, we 
address the following authentic ac- 
count of the proceedings, 

Shortly after one o’clock his Lite- 
rary Majesty entered, and took his 
station exactly opposite the other end 
of that splendid apartment, so justly 
eulogised as one of the most amazing 
halls in the metropolis. The great 
officers connected with the literary 
household of Fraser’s MacGazine 
were assembled round the throne; and 
it being a full-dress day, they all wore 
cocked hats and corduroy breeches, 
which gave them a very clean and 
courageous appearance. The standard- 
bearer was especially remarkable for 
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the triumphant aspect with which he 
gazed on the animated scene. Having 
bowed graciously to all around, his 
Majesty proceeded to business. 
Princes Talleyrand and Esterhazy, 
with the rest of the foreign ambassa- 
dors, were introduced, charged with 
letters of congratulation from their re- 
spective governments ; which, his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to remark, he would 
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read when he had nothing better to do. 
The ambassadors were all asked to 
dinner. 

Baron Bulow, the Prussian minister, 
then requested permission to introduce 
Herr von Trottenqvick, the great tra- 
veller, who had come express from 
Weimar, with this short congratulatory 
poem from the bards of Germany, 


** Wer nie sein Brodt mit Thrinen ass, 
Wer nicht die kummervollen Nachte, 
Auf seinem Belle weinend sass, 


Lord Francis Leveson Gower here 
stept forward, and offered to translate 
it on the spot. His Majesty nodded 


Der Kennt euch nicht ihr Hinumlischen Michte !” 


assent. His lordship, with great 
readiness, declaimed to the following 
effect : 


«* Who can't his strong brew drain ’s an ass ; 

Who seeks the tumbler-filling fountains, 

Or calls to Betty for the wine and glass, — 
He, he is perch’d on wit’s most heav’nly mountains !” 


His Majesty smiled at this version, 
and Lord F. L. appeared satisfied. 

Lord Brougham presented an address 
on the part of the House of Peers, 
declaratory of their deep sense of the 
many useful hints contained in the 
pages of Recina; and also of their 
gratitude for the salutary castigation 
bestowed on the bores of their body, 
in an article called “ Parliamentary 
Eloquence.” The noble and learned 
lord at the same time took occasion to 
thank his Majesty for the very amusing 
account of a scene in the Court of 
Chancery, which he declared to be as 
faithful as was consistent with the 
nature of the subject. His lordship 
was most encouragingly received. 

Mr. Manners Sutton begged to as- 
sure his Majesty that the Commons of 
England were not behind the Upper 
House in sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the immense importance 
of Fraser’s MaGazine. It was often 
quoted in St. Stephen’s ; and had, in- 
deed, suggested the outline of the 
address which he had the honour of 
reading to his Majesty. A suitable 
answer was returned. 

The Professors of the London Uni- 
versity were next introduced. Dr. 
Lardner, conceiving himself entitled 
to precedence, pushed forward, and 
said : 

“* Your Majesty, 

** The present flourishing state of the 
London University being mainly attribu- 
table to my persevering efforts to promote 
its internal peace and good government, I 





claim attention, and am resolved to have 
it. [Here his Majesty fell asleep.] The 
profound inclinations of the head with 
which I see myself honoured, are the 
more gratifying because fully merited. 
Look at my Cabinet Cyclopedia, which 
sells, and has sold, first, from its in. 
trinsic worth; and secondly, from the 
notice taken of it by Frager’s Maca- 
zine. Oh, my soul! the more we think 
of ourselves, the less we value other 
people. I have done; and now your 
Majesty is, I trust, convinced, that, like 
old Glendower, “I can speak English, 
Lord, as well as you,” notwithstanding 
the Sighclopajy insinuations to the con- 
trary.” 


His Majesty yawned in reply; and 
Dr. Thomson stood forward on behalf 
of the medical, surgical, &c. professors 
of the London University. He said, 


« Sire, 

**T have succeeded in medicine, but 
my forte is poetry ; in proof of which, I 
will read to your Majesty a congratu- 
latory ode.” 


To this King Oliver objected, say- 

ing, 
** Dr. Thomson and Gentlemen, 

“‘T honour your talents too much to 
judge of them or of your loyalty through 
the medium of an ode. No; you are 
engaged in saving the lives of my dissi- 
pated subjects—a noble work! and if 
the London University be not quite equal 
to those of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh, the fault is not, I am 
sure, to be laid at your medical doors. 
Good morning to you,” 
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Professor Ludwig von Miihlenfels 
then addressed his Majesty thus : 


« May it please your Majesty, 

“ T have come from Germany, for the 
express purpose of doing homage at your 
Majesty’s literary throne. Sire, it being 
of importance, in times like the present, 
that men of prudence should be resident 
in the heart of Europe, to control the 
absurd application of philosophical ab- 
stractions to political exigency, it is 
natural that I should establish myself in 
my native Germany, and thus give a due 
direction to the movements of men, 
equally sincere, though less sagacious 
than myself. For this reason I left 
England, where, as a lecturer, I should 
have felt happy in performing literary 
services beyond the reach of any other 
man living. But though at a distance 
from your Majesty’s seat of empire, I 
not the less look forward to with hope, 
and receive with reverence, the period- 
ical proclamations of your Majesty’s 
royal will—a spirit of patient curiosity 
forming, in common with wine and to- 
bacco, a ground-feature of the German 
national character. Vivant Rex et Re- 
gina!” 

His Majesty replied : 

“ Sir, 

“ Your past political life, no less than 
your present spectacles, justifies the 
most furious hope of a preposterous and 

rosperous future. Your loss in Eng- 
and can only be duly appreciated by 
those who valued your stay. I shall be 
happy to receive the hock and cigars 
at your earliest convenience.” 


Professor Rosen, the great oriental- 
ist, made a graceful salaam, which his 
Majesty returned. 

The Professor of Italian Literature 
then exclaimed : 


“* King Oliver! 

“ By Jove, yours is a queer Maga. 
zine! It is such a curious thing! That 
Brougham is a great genius, but Lardner 
—no matter. London is nothing after 
Liverpool, where they give such capital 
dinners, and like me so much! Roscoe 
—ah, that was a man! I am so angry 
when people drink so much broth — 
that fellow will kill himself! Boccaccio, 
Dante, Tasso, Ariosto—these are names, 
by Jove! I hope your Magazine will 
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succeed, for all that. Will your Majesty 
accept my Bojardo?” 

The King replied : 

“« My dear P. 

“ You are, without exception, the 
best-hearted and most gentlemanly fel- 
low ever created out of England. I 
hope Pickering is enamoured of your 
Innamorato. I accept your presentation 
copy with pleasure. Pray stay and dine 
with me.” 


The Professor bowed. 

Professor de Morgan, heading a 
deputation of Welsh gentlemen in 
black, approached the throne, and 
read the following address in Welsh : 


** Rhynged bodd eich Mawrhydi, 

‘ Nyni, ffyddlon ae ufudd ddeiliaid 
eich Mawrhydi, y rhai ydym yn lafurio 
er awrhydedd i’ch re ac er lles« 
had i’n hunain, ym mysg hen fynyddan 
Cymu, ydym yn nesan at orsedd eich 
Mawrhydi gan ddeisyf cael yfed iechyd 
da i’ch Mawrhydi yn brawf o’n cymme- 
radwyaeth.” 


His Majesty answered, 

“ — llawen ych chwi, wyr- 
bon’ddigion. Dyma iechyd da i chwi 
i gyd.” 

As there is a bare possibility of 
some persons being puzzled by this 
venerable language, we here give a 
translation : 

‘“* May it please your Majesty, 

“We, ek Majesty's dutiful and 
loyal subjects, labouring for your Ma- 
jesty’s honour and our own advantage, 
among the immemorial mountains of 
Wales, approach your Majesty’s throne, 
and beg to drink your Majesty’s health 
in the mead of our approbation.” 


Here the learned Professor presented 
his Majesty with a splendid pewter 
pot, and then, in common with the 
other members of the deputation, took 
a pull at their own, in honour of the 
toast. 

The royal Oliver replied : 

** Gentlemen, 


“* You're a jolly set. Here’s all your 
good healths.” 


The Rev. T. Dale, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, poetised to the fol- 
lowing purport: 


“ O thou great King! and greater Queen ! 
Amazing Monarch! matchless Magazine ! 
Long may ye flourish, lovely as the rose, 

When in the midst of prosperity it blows ; 
And o’er the minds of all mankind prevail, 
From Rowland Hill right down to lowly Dale.” 


The King, without any apparent effort, extemporised this answer : 
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My reverend friend! why dole out rhyme, 
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And drawl, and sigh, and blubber the sublime? 
Sweet bard of bliss to sympathetic souls, 
Did’st ever try a rasher on the coals, 


And wash it 


Dr. Bowring here took off his spec- 

tacles, and exclaimed : 
“ O King! 

«“ Why have I met with this treat- 
ment at thy hands, and at the hands of 
thy dependents ? My translations from 
the Magyars were despoiled of their fair 
circulation when yours appeared ; and, 
to use your own words, 

* My Magyar pipe was then put out 

for ever.’ 


Was not this enough? Alas! it would 
seem not! for you have chosen to give 
a picture of a Man of Genius, so Indi- 
crously like myself in every limb and 
feature, that, in self defence, I am com- 
pelled, from time to time, to pay for 
newspaper paragraphs declaring the 
said picture not to be meant for me. 
Pray, sir, to counterbalance so much 
wrong, do me a little right, and extend 
your omnipotent praise to my last sta- 
tistical work, which is really good, 
though I say it, that should not say it, 
Be judge, sir, yourself.” 

Here the doctor put on his specta- 
cles, with a manifest intent ; but Oliver 
was too quick for him, and before the 
work could be opened gave the follow- 
ing answer to his address : 


“ Dr. Bowring, 

“I pity you; but what could I do? 
You know that we translated the Mag- 
yar poets, and that you did not. As to 
the picture, ifone man of genius hap- 
pens to be like another, am I to blame? 
Your work on statistics is really good ; 
and as you are too old and sensible a 
stager to care much about the honour, I 
know I shall please you more by assuring 
you, that there is every reason to hope 
a progressive and profitable sale of the 
book. Come and breakfast with me to- 
morrow.” 

The learned doctor was about to 
express his gratitude, when Tydus- 
pooh-pooh advanced, with an address 
from the poets of the Sandwich Islands. 
His eye happened to meet that of Dr. 
Bowring, and both stood, like the two 
Dromios, dumb-foundered with doubt 
as to their identity. Neither could be 
prevailed upon to stir or speak; and 
at length it was found necessary to 
remove them by opposite doors: but 
to the last the lingering gaze of each 
was directed towards what seemed the 


own with Barclay’s bottled ale ? 
Do this and flourish, cultivate 


Dale !” 


substantial shadow of himself. 


A so- 
lemn smile went round the court, 
which broadened to a grin on the ap- 
earance of Peter Robertson, at the 
ead of a deputation from the ancient 
city called Modern Athens, who at- 
tempted his way to the foot of the 


throne. The address, which dealt 
somewhat in generalities, was read by 
the learned gentleman at great length. 
It entered minutely into the probable 
causes of the falling off in Blackwood, 
and alluded to the rage of the “ diary” 
gentleman, as no very likely indication 
of the success of his “ passages.” The 
learned advocate also presented a loyal 
and dutiful congratulation on the part 
of the bar of Scotland, most respect- 
ably signed. Among others were the 
signatures of the Lord Advocate Jef- 
fery, Messrs. Cockburn, Murray, Ru- 
therford, Miller, and many others, all 
of whom were present, and declared 
they had come to London on purpose 
to attend the levee. During the read- 
ing of this address, his Majesty was at 
first startled, and then amused by a 
novel kind of accompaniment. Mr. 
Thomas Webster, a young advocate, 
dressed in the uniform of the Royal 
Archers of Scotland, and wearing a 
well-powdered wig, directed the move- 
ments of a band of music, which went 
on very pleasantly till the end of the 
address. The deputation were asked 
to dinner; his Majesty expressing, at 
the same time, considerable doubt of 
the cligue having come to town for any 
thing short of the fees to be picked up 
at the bar of the House of Lords. 

The Editors of the principal Maga- 
zines were then introduced, followed 
by their respective tails. 

Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of 
the Joys of Expectation, first stood 
forward, to offer the congratulations of 
the Metropolitan, on the accession of 
Oliver. The worthy gentleman’s train 
was borne by Mr. Cyrus Redding, Mr. 
Cockaigne, and Mr. Pickhisgills. At 
the conclusion of the address, his Ma- 
jesty kindly inquired if the Metro- 
politan was likely to pay? whereupon 
the editor and all his followers fainted. 
Their removal occupied considerable 
time, at the expiration of which, 
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Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, M.P., 
and editor of the venerable New 
Monthly, approached the throne ; his 
train being borne by a carter, named 
Samuel Hall, and by the Siamese 
twins, Colburn and Bentley. 

The M.P. read the following ad- 
dress : 

‘* May it please your Majesty, 

“Tt is probably not unknown to your 
Majesty, that I am the very first novelist 
of the present day, and, indeed, of any 
day. Nor can it be doubted that I am 
the first philosopher—my pages teem 
with philosophy. As a satirist, I may 
proudly point to my Siamese Twins (not 
those behind me); while for pathos and 
power, there is nothing in the whole 
range of English poetry to equal my 
shorter pieces atthe end of that volume. 
Of my talents as a statesman, and my 
triumphs of parliamentary oratory, I 
need say nothing. That I am the hand- 
somest man in England you may per- 
ceive ; and for dress, I defy any one but 
a tailor to be compared with me, unless, 
indeed, it he my own Pelham—and he’s 
arrayed after my own model. The New 
Monthly I shall make the best magazine 
in England—present company not ex- 
cepted. Your Majesty will, therefore, 
appreciate the compliment I pay in at- 
tending this levee; and should any 
further information be required respect- 
ing my merits and advantages, I refer 
you, first, to my prefaces and dedica- 
tions; and, secondly, to my auto-bio- 
graphy, which appeared in the New 
Monthly, and which has already received 
a eulogistic notice in Fraser’s Maca- 
ZINE.” 


Here the gentleman simpered, wiped 
his forehead, and told Mr. Colburn 
not to he afraid. The royal Oliver 
replied as follows : 


‘Mr. Bulwer and Gentlemen, 

“Or, perhaps, I should only say, Mr. 
Bulwer, for of no one else have I heard 
in the course of this address, I wish 
your magazine all the success it deserves 
—you have long edited it anonymously, 
and miserably. Your M.P. title will 
look well on the foolish face of Old 
Novelty ; and for this clap-trap trick I 
give you all the praise which Contempt 
awards to Cunning. As to your beauty, 
Mr. Bulwer, I beg to differ with you. 
However, you have a good hungry look, 
which, for a trading politician, is appro- 
priateenough. Your works I have never 
read. I heard your speech in parliament, 
and have to condole with you thereon. 
The style of your dress is either beyond 
or below my comprehension, and I really 
care not which. Duly appreciating the 
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honour you have done me by coming 
here, I beg of you never to repeat it. 


* You have good leave to leave us, sir!’ ”’ 


The modest M.P. then withdrew, 
amidst the facetious remarks of the 
whole literary court. 

Mr. Kennedy next appeared, attend- 
ed by a foreigner and the ghost of au 
“Englishman.” Heappeared very feeble, 
and had some difficulty in supporting 
himself during the almost inarticulate 
delivery of his address. He apologised 
for this, saying that he was subject to 
Fitful Fancies; and the reading of 
Runic Rhymes had, in some measure, 
disqualified him for the more prosy 
part of literature. These consider- 
ations, and an inveterate hiccup to 
which he was subject, would, he 
trusted, be taken in excuse for the 
very imperfect manner in which he 
had expressed the feelings of the 
defunct and of himself. 

His Majesty most condescendingly 
told him he might go. Mr. K. was 
not asked to dinner. 

The other magazine editors, with 
“amiable modesty,” declined coming 
forward ; and thus gave room for the 
introduction of Mr. Dwyer, at the head 
of a deputation of the London Re- 
porters. Immediately on perceiving 
this gentleman, his Majesty exclaim- 
ed, “ Ha, Dwyer! howd’yedo, Dwyer?” 
Whereupon Mr. D. dropped a tear to 
the memory of George IV., who had 
addressed the very same kind inquiry 
to him, when travelling in Hanover. 
As soon as he had recovered his self- 
possession, the worthy reporter read 
the following address : 


‘* May it please your Majesty, 

‘* I appear before your literary throne 
in the proud character of Chief of the 
Fourth Estate of the realm. But, Sire, 
before I say a word of this important 
body, allow me to direct your royal 
attention to my Crayons from the Com- 
mons. I'll not insult your Majesty, and 
injure myself, by reading an extract 
from a work which must be perused 
throughout by every lover of true poetry. 
And my only reason for now mentioning 
it is, that your Majesty may be induced 
to direct a favourable notice of it in the 
forthcoming number of your Magazine ; 
for [here the worthy gentleman blushed 
rather bluely] it needs no ghost from the 
other world to point out the probability 
that such a triumph of human genius 
must, of necessity, have entailed upon 
its author all the malevolent and rancor- 
MM 
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ous misrepresentation which an Irishman 
of the highest talent is sure of meeting 
at the hands of his low and envious 
fellow-countrymen in the British me- 
tropolis. 

7 Pe rmit me now to point your Ma- 
jesty’s attention to the good people be- 
hind me. They are not all Dwyers, it 
is true; but still they may be said to 
possess a certain degree of ability. 
{Here Mr. D. was interrupted by an hys- 
terical laugh from all the body ; Farinelli, 
of the Courier, being most remarkable. | 
The person thus distinguishing himself, 
Sire, is a member of the body of United 
Irishmen, to whom T just alluded, as 
bound by a brotherhood of baseness 
against moral and intellectual worth like 
my own. But to return to the Fourth 
Estate. If your M: jesty has been led 
to believe that the fact of Lord Falmouth 
in the Peers, and Mr. Croker in the 
Commons, having quoted Fraser’s Ma- 
GazixE on the Reform question, was 
omitted out of malice prepense on the 
part of the reporters, 1, in their name 
and behalf, beg to disabuse your Majesty 
of so egregious an error. The truth is 
nothing more than this:—As a body, the 
reporters are sober to a fault. All man- 
kind know the vast labour to which the 
reform debates subjected them ; and to 
restore exhausted nature, and faculties 
‘fooled to the top of their bent,’ they 
did, in compliance with medical advice, 
take a large quantity of whisky punch, 
which, acting on their untrained and 
unseasoned stomachs, produced, not a 
renovation, but a temporary suspension 
of the said faculties. This they have 
the honour now to lament; not that the 
public lost any eloquence by the circum. 
stance, but they feel that an opportunity 
at which they would have jumped, had 
they been able to st and, wus missed, and 
that Reorva’s loveliness was treated 
with a seeming want of gallantry. It is 
their fervent hope, that your M: ujesty 
will look rather to the future than to the 
past for proof of their zeal in the cause 
of Fraser's MaGazixne; and in that 
hope they w ill he most happy to drink 
your Majesty’s health.’ 


Ilis Majesty’s answer: 


** Gentlemen, 


** Your expl 


lanation is perfectly satis. 
factory, as regards the past; the future 
is in yourown hands. I will not descant 
on the important duties you have to per- 
form, nor caution you against a recur- 
rence of that inebrie ‘ty, which has placed 
you in leasant a dilemma. But I 
cannot refrain from remitiding you, that, 
of all vices, most 
subtle in its advances, ‘bit by 
bit,’ till at length it achieves the degra- 
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intoxication is the 
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dation of the entire moral man. Do not, 
I beseech you, waste your time and per- 
vert your talents in tavern revelry— 
time, which can never be recalled: ta- 
lents, for the right exercise of which 
you are awfully responsible to your 
country and your consciences. I shall 
order you something to drink, but, I 
entreat vou, ‘ be moderate—be firm’ 
These are the words addressed by the 
reform chiefs to their followers. 1 ad- 
them to you, with every proba- 
bility of equal success, 

As to your Crayons, Mr. Dwyer, I 
alee know not whether they are chalk 
or cheese, for I have not seen them. 

-” And now, gentlemen, have the 
goodness to get out of the way, as the 
paymasters of your forces approach.” 


dress 


The deputation then withdrew, and 
the editors of newspapers did homage 
in solemn silence. 

The following were 
principal presentations : 

Earl Munster, on his elevation to 
the peerage, and to the “ Gallery of 
Illustrious Literary Characters.” 

Earl Mulgrave, on succeeding to 
the title. 

Lord John Russell, on his very 
flattering likeness in the “Gallery of 
I}lustrious Literary Characters.” 

Lord Falmouth, to return thanks for 
the use of Frasrer’s MaGazine, dur- 
ing the debate in the Lords. 

The Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
for ditto of ditto in the House of 
Commons. 

The following noble and literary 
lords respectfully complained that they 
had not yet been honoured with 
place in the “Gallery of Illustrious 
Literary Characters :” 

Lord Chancellor Brougham, Lord 
Holland, Lord Nugent, Lord Strang- 
ford, Lord King, Lord Dover, Lord 
Glengall, Lord Morpeth, Lord Por- 
chester, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Mahon, 
Lord Ashtown, &c. &e. &e. &e. 

lis Majesty was pleased to hold 
out hopes of an early attention to their 
wishes. 

Sir Walter Scott, on his approaching 
departure for Naples. 

Messrs.Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, to return thanks for the cor- 
rect and careful printing of their poems 
in the “* Coronation Coronal.” 

The Rev. George Croly, on em- 
bracing the ecclesiastical profession. 

Mr. John Abraham Lleraud, on his 
marvellous Descent into Hell. 

Mr. Peter Stuart, with a copy of 


some of the 











Friendship’s Offering, which was most 
warmly approved of. 

Mr. T. Moore, to present a tea-pot 
and the Fitzgerald catch-penny. 

Mr. William Cobbett, to present a 
copy of his Spelling Book, and a trea- 
tise on himself. 

Mr. Dilke, on the reduction of the 
Athenewn to fourpence. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, on ditto of the 
Tatler to one penny. 
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{His Majesty was pleased to express 
his decided approbation of the scholar- 
like and gentlemanly spirit pervading 
these two publications. | 

The indefatigable Mr. Henderson, 
on his appointment to the distinguished 
situation of Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape. Immediately on beholding the 
learned gentleman, his Majesty thus 
apostrophised him : — 


‘Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
Tn wit a man — simplicity a child! 
I hope you'll stop to dinner where you are, 
And our bright magnum shall outshine by far 
The dazzling beauty of thy favourite star !”’ 


The philosopher bowed, and said, 
“ With all my heart, your Majesty.” 

The Old Bayly, on his departure 
for France. 

The New Bayley, on his arrival in 
England, and to present a copy of the 
Songs of Almacks’. 

[This young gentlernan, after Four 
Years in the West Indies, came over 
to the London literary world in a 
National Omnibus. His appearance 
excited some curiosity. | 

Mr. 8. C. Hall, to present a cari- 
cature of Lord Byron, in his exclusive 
possession. His Majesty declined ac- 
cepting it, but inquired very kindly 
how all the little ones in Sloane Street 
were. 

Mr. Bell (who whispered to the lord 
in waiting, “ not Colonel Bell”), to 
present the copies of the Court Journal, 
under his management. On the ap- 
pearance of this gentleman, his Ma- 
jesty turned away, and entered into 
conversation with Mr. Galt; while the 
Standard-Bearer, in a very marked 
tone, called out ** move on!” and 
“pull the Bell !” 

Mr. Praed, M.P. to shew himself. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, to help him. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers, to present a 
treatise on the Immortality of the 
Body. 

Mr. P. Gillies, with an Essay on 
Personal Liberty. 

Mr. Thomas Gent, with a poem on 
turtle soup, and a treatise on specific 
gravity. 

Mr. O'Connell, with a treatise on 
rack rent. 

Mr. Shiel, to complain of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's quotation, which stated him 
to have the contortions of the sibyl, 
without her inspiration. Mr. S. beg- 
ged his Majesty to remember, that the 
greater the truth the greater the libel. 


Don Telesforo de Trueba, to return 
thanks for the appearance of his por- 
trait, and to kiss the rod by which he 
was castigated for his conduct in Paris 
and London 

Mr. Jesse, to inquire whether he 
was forgotten; to which Oliver gra- 
ciously replied, “ Not a bit of it !” 

Messrs. Planché, Poole, and Peake, 
to complain that, instead of laurel, the 
Dramatic Muse had decreed them a 
crown of cabbage leaves. (These per- 
sons sneered at Shakespeare, and were 
kicked out accordingly.) 


Here his Majesty left the room, to 
prepare for the reception of the ladies, 
who were waiting in an adjoining 
room, anxious to pay their respects. 

Shortly after, the royal Oliver re- 
turned, having hastily, but tastefully, 
arrayed himself in a hoop petticoat, of 
the Elizabethan period, with a sto- 
macher and head-dress to correspond. 
This novel compliment to the fair sex 
was the theme of universal adulation. 
Thus attired, and holding in his right 
hand a splendidly-ornamented image 
of Recina, his Majesty took his sta- 
tion in front of the throne. The ladies 
were then introduced, among whom 
were observed — 

Lady Glengall, Lady Dacre, the 
Hon. Mrs. Caroline Norton, Mrs. C. 
Gore, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. C. B. Wil- 
son, Miss Mitford, Miss Landon, Miss 
Crumpe, Miss Jewsbury, Miss M. A. 
Browne, and last, though far from 
least, Miss Mary Howitt. 

Now all eyes were naturally turned 
to this interesting group. lis femi- 
ninely-attired Majesty was all benig- 
nity and smiles ; when, !o! the lovely 
ones defaced their loveliness, and a 
scene, which nothing but nonsensical 
delicacy prevents our describing, oc- 
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curred. <A pulling of caps, a lacera- 
tion of checks, a squalling, screaming, 
weeping, howling, thumping, and tear- 
ing of hair, took place; and all for 
what? For precedence? Yes! One 
lady had it in rank, but the other 
claimed it in talent; a third was fore- 
most’ in beauty ; another the tallest 
by a third of an inch; but none laid 
claim to the lead on the score of age. 
Probably they conceived this point to 
be sure of meeting with tacit acknow- 
ledgment ; at all events, it was not 
urged. Nor, indeed, was there need 
for this or any other addition to the 
causes of quarrel. The storm raged with 
unabated fury, till his feminine-looking 
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Tue noise of parliament is stilled for 
a while; and we have, at all events, 
a month of remission from their wordy 
labours. Some say that they are to 
revive again on the 1st of December ; 
others extend the duration of their 
slumber to the 16th of January. In 
either case we have a considerable 
vacation. 

The parliamentary history of the 
last month is distinguished into two 
epochs,—the rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords, and the proroga- 
tion. 
the signs of the times who had not 
conjectured with accuracy what was to 
have been the fate of the Bill in the 
Lords. Calculators, more or less san- 
guine, on different sides, might have 
made the majority against the Bill 
some units more or fewer; but no one 
who had attended to the composition 
of the House, and to the declarations 
made, directly or indirectly, by its indi- 
vidual members, could have been so 


lle was a careless observer of 
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Majesty left the room, declaring the 
levee at an end. But even then the 
contest was kept up; discordant sounds 
and feats of Lilliputian energy still dis- 
tinguished the fair combatants—fair, 
alas! no longer. Fair was foul, in- 
deed! And it is our melancholy duty 
to declare, that of all the above-named 
ladies, only two survived— Mrs. He- 
mans and Mrs.Caroline Norton. Thus 
sadly terminated the proudest day in the 
history of English literature, one which 
would have gone down as brightly as 
it rose, but for the fatal cloud which 
obscured its sunset. Peace to the 
departed !!! 


AGAINST REFORM. 


besotted as to imagine that there could 
have been in any case a majority for it. 
Its doom was sealed from the moment 
that Lord John Russell and his com- 
panions brought it to the bar of the 
Lords; and the theatrical solemnity 
with which it pleased Lord Brougham 
to invest the routine ceremony of intro- 
ducing a bill into the House of Peers, 
—a ceremony altogether as technical 
as any of the unmeaning formalities 
which are daily carried forward, or pre- 
sumed to be carried forward, in West- 
minster Hall,—was only an omen of 
its approaching decent burial. It was 
received with funereal pomp, much to 
the admiration of the critics of the 
daily press, to be consigned to the 
grave with ceremonies equally solemn.” 

The debate in the Lords, it will be 
admitted by those who have paid it any 
attention, was, on all sides of the 
question, far superior to that in the 
Commons. There are many patti- 
culars in Lord Lyndhurst’s political 


* By the way, how comes it that the two leading Whig papers contradict one 
another so plumply, as to the manner in which the rejection of the Bill was receive d? 
The Times positively asserts, that the announcement of its being lost was unaccom- 
panied by “a single cheer ;” the Morning Chronicle informs us, that it was received 
** with loud acclamations :” utri horum, &c. These things always remind us of the 
well-known story of Sir Walter Ralegh, who, they say, burnt the MS. of the second 
part of his History of the World, because he could not ascertain the facts of a case 
which happened almost immediately under his eyes. If we cannot trust our best 
public instructors, in such a matter as the cheering or non-cheering of the House 
of Lords, in what can we trust them ? 

By the by, is that story about Sir Walter Ralegh true? It is no matter to our 
argument whether it is or not; but, as a question of fact, we should really like to 
know on what authority it rests. It looks apocryphal; but it is, nevertheless, 
ben trovato, 
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history, which render him no favourite 
of ours in general; but the most 
prejudiced of his enemies must confess 
that his “ pleading” for the constitution 
was a noble effort of reasoning and 
eloquence. It would be useless to go 
over the other speeches on the same 
side—and our vein is by no means 
complimentary — but we should not 
be afraid to match the speeches of 
Lords Carnarvon, Wynford, or Har- 
rowby, with the efforts of our best 
parliamentary times. On the opposite 
side the debating was clever, and oc- 
casionally eloquent ; but the applause 
of the party leads us at once to single 
out the speech of Lord Brougham, as 
that of which the reformers have most 
reason to be proud. Shrewd, inge- 
nious, humorous, perhaps witty in 
parts, full of strange allusions drawn 
from all quarters, sarcastic and clever, 
it certainly was. It was any thing but 
convincing. The House laughed ; and 
no wonder, for it would have been 
difficult to have refused a laugh to 
such drollery,—at the picture, for 
example, of the peregrination of Lord 
Wharncliffe through the streets of 
London, after the fate of his declara- 
tion that the people of Bond Street 
were against the Bill. Lord Brougham 
depicted, in tones of irresistible fun, 
the destiny that Lord Wharncliffe was 
hereafter to undergo—he predicted, 
with a jocularity worthy even of Foote, 
that his lordship’s presence in a street 
would be sufficient to induce a suspi- 
cion of a taint of anti-reform prevail- 
ing there, and that all the inhabitants 
would, in self-defence, imitate the 
conduct of the men of Bond Street, 
by rising in mass to refute the calumny 
—that Lord Wharncliffe would be the 
walking bill wherever he went, &c. &c. 
The Chancellor perhaps pursued the 
topic too far; but still he had the 
laughers with him to the end. 

King Charles the Second used to say, 
“Odds fish! who will swear to the 
truth of a song?” and those who 
analyse too seriously the merits of a 
jester may lay themselves open to the 
same censure which attends the severe 
critic, who thinks that the strains of a 
Song-writer should be as carefully 
Weighed as the sentences of the his- 
toran. Yet we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to inquire whether the first 
judicial seat of the kingdom ought to 
be the place from which the flood of 
jokes is hencefurward to descend ? 
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whether the seals ought to be held 
in commendam with the office of Joe 
Miller? and whether it was exactly 
decorous, that in the debate on a 
question which the keeper of the 
King’s conscience described as one of 
the most vital importance—one upon 
the decision of which hung the inte- 
rests of the monarchy, the hierarchy, 
and the aristocracy of his native land — 
one, the loss or the carrying of which 
was to be, according to his own distinct 
statement, the signal of Jacquerie and 
insurrection—we may ask, we say, 
whether in such a debate it was be- 
coming, in a person filling the grave 
and lofty station of Lord Brougham, 
to hunt after jests, and to pursue the 
drolleries which suggested themselves 
to his imagination to their utmost 
limits? It is impossible to conceive 
that he could have seriously anticipated 
the horrors with which he attempted to 
frighten the peers whom he addressed. 
Iie must have merely considered these 
affected alarms as figures of speech— 
things thrown in to heighten the effect 
of his oratory. He was playing the part 
of the speech-maker, not of the states- 
man—far less of the chancellor. He 
is in such a situation, both from the 
rank which he holds, and the talent by 
which he fought his way up to that 
rank, that 

“« Listening senates hang on all he 

speaks.” 
But the habits of a forensic life, the 
practice of pleading pro and con, with- 
out considering the justice or injustice 
of the cause which he was advocating, 
(and we must remember that Lord 
Brougham stepped at once from the 
bar—the stuff-gown bar, we may say 
—to the chancellorship, without being 
purified or tempered by holding any 
judicial or ministerial office, which 
might have taught him to take some- 
thing more than the views of an 
advocate, or imposed on him the 
necessity of “ graver airs,”) have dis- 
posed him to contend not for truth, 
but for victory—while habits of a far 
different kind induce him to consider 
it a matter of no small importance that 
‘The club should hail him master 
of the joke.” 

The question of Reform, in the House 
of Lords, appears, as he handles it, to 
be no more in his eyes than the ques- 
tion of another bottle in the Beefsteak 
Club. There might be considerable wit 
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in the manner of discussing both these 
questions ; but we are still old-fashion- 
ed enough to think, that what might 
have been infinitely pleasant at the back 
of the Lyceum, was not so much in 
place in the House of Lords. 

On more occasions than this last it 

has been our lot to remark, as we have 
done in the present case, that the 
peers, in spite of all the sneers at the 
hereditary house, have outstripped the 
Commons in substantial talent, as well 
as in all the graces of discussion. We, 
on that account, if for no other, 
regret the new spirit which Lord 
Brougham is introducing into their 
debates. Some haughty lord of an- 
cient blood 1s reported to have said, 
with an air of scorn not to be mistaken, 
when an ennobled merchant made his 
appearance in the robing-room of the 
House of Lords, that “ there, at least, 
he expected to have met none but gen- 
tlemen!” The sneer was misplaced 
in that instance; but we may say, with 
truth, that in the debates of the Lords 
we have always looked for that gen- 
tlemanly deportment which will fast 
fade away under the contagion of man- 
ners imported from the outer bar, or 
“his Majesty’s” opposition side of the 
House of Commons. Lord Brougham 
may justly pride himself upon his in- 
tellectual attainments, his power of 
satire, and his ready wit; but he 
should recollect that these accomplish- 
ments are liable to be abused, and that 
insolence founded upon them is as in- 
tolerable, and as sure to be hated and 
despised in the end, as the insolence 
arising from the accidents of birth or 
station, The character of Wolsey, 
which some one (the John Bull, we 
believe) has quoted from the homely 
verses of Skelton, is any thing but 
amiable; and we are sorry to say that 
it too closely resembles some of his 
lordship’s appearances in the House of 
Lords, particularly in his rude encoun- 
terswith the Marquess of Londonderry. 
The peers in Wolsey’s day complained 
of him, that he presumed so much up- 
on his superior talents when he came 
among them, that when he did 


“* ynar, 
They must stand all afar 

To hold up their hand at the bar. 
For all their noble bloude, 

He pluckes them by the hood, 

And shakes them by the eave, 

And bryngs them in such teare ; 
He hauteth them like a bea e, 
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Like an ox or a bul ; 

Their wittes he sayth are dul ; 

He sayth they have no brayne 

Their estate to maintaine : 

And make to bowe the knee 

Before his Majestie.” 

How this brow-beating ended is 
matter of history in the case of “ full- 
blown” Wolsey ;— even if it end with 
the utmost prosperity for Brougham, 
it is not in the meanwhile commend- 
able. 

It was impossible, we repeat, to 
conceive that Lord Brougham could 
have been in earnest; and his genu- 
flection at the end of the speech only 
threw an additional air of buffoonery 
over his appeal. Indeed, those who 
pretend to be acquainted with his 
lordship’s habits were inclined to be- 
lieve that he had applied rather too 
freely the “ lene tormentwn”—which 
Horace assures us even the severest 
minds sometimes employ—and that 
much of the vivacity and outré wit 
and caricature so unusual from the 
woolsack, was derived from that foun- 
tain of jest and humour to which elder 
politicians were in the custom of ap- 
plying more copiously than the water- 
drinking statesmen of the years on 
which we have fallen. 

It would be telling a thrice-told tale, 
were we to say any thing concerning 
the arguments on either side produced 
or reproduced during the debate. The 
question was threadbare enough when 
the Commons sent it up to the Lords; 
it has been completely exhausted in 
the month which has now elapsed 
since its introduction into that assem- 
bly. We monthly writers have no 
chance of coping with our brethren of 
the daily or weekly press, in rapidity 
of comment on passing events ; and to 
them, therefore, we abandon the field, 
in which we readily acknowledge they 
have shewn themselves to be diligent 
labourers. What has been written in 
our newspapers on this subject of re- 
form would form a series of volumes 
double or treble the quantity of the 

Waverley series ;—we are sorry to say, 
that, if it were collected, it would 
hardly be quite as pleasant reading. 
But if we labour under the defect ot 
being slow, as compared with the gen- 
tlemen of the broadsheet, we have a 
corresponding advantage in being more 
sure: writing more at a distance from 
the events on which we treat, we are 
less liable to feel the heats, or to adopt 
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the hasty conclusions of the day, than 
the diurnal or even the hebdomadal 
writers; and we have a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing, at a glance, not only 
the beginning and the middle, but the 
end also of a public movement. And 
we are much mistaken if we do not 
now see the reflux of the wave which, 
six months ago, came over us, swelling 
above every opposition, and bearing 
away those who dared to stand before 
it in the full sweep of its irresis- 
tible progress. In plain English, we 
saw the Tory party, which, when the 
Bill first appeared, was bold, and 
determined to oppose all reform; and 
shaping their policy to that course, 
declared loudly that a fight was to be 
made, not merely for the main body of 
the constitution, but for all its excres- 
cences; and that Gatton, Midhurst, 
and Old Sarum, were to be defend- 
ed in the tone and temper of Mr. 
Canning —soon abandoning this lofty 
ground, and giving up all that could 
scarcely bear defence. No voice, we 
believe, was raised against assigning 
representatives to Birmingham and 
the other great commercial towns, the 
bead-roll of whose names have been 
repeated to us ad nauseam ; and mat- 
ters of the last importance were then 
the only objects to be preserved. Still, 
however, there was courage sufficient 
in the party to declaim fiercely against 
the ministerial measure; and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, we recollect, boasted that he 
would go down to any hustings in the 
country with the Bill in his hand, and 
on the strength ofhis opposition, claim 
the suffrages of the electors, certain of 
having his claim allowed. Alas! this 
spirit soon quailed before the noise of 
the factious press and the bludgeoned 
fury of the rabble in the towns, and a 
panic deep and universal seized upon 
the Tories. At the commencement of 
the last elections there was a flight of 
the principal leaders ; and the conster- 
nation, spreading from London (where 
Mr. Ward, the Peneleus of our cause, 
refused to stand) through the provinces, 
soon found craven imitators; or, by 
giving courage to the antagonists of 
order, contributed to the defeat of 
persons (Vyvyan, Bankes, Lowther, 
Xc.) whose interests in the counties 
for which they stood were shaken only 
'y the contagion of fear. Thén was 
the wave at the highest —then seemed 
it resistless — perhaps it was so; but 


the reflux was to come; and if an 
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election were to be tried to-morrow, 
the partisans of the Bill would change 
places upon the poll with its oppo- 
nents. The flood would wash the other 
way. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, whose ex- 
ertions as jack-pudding for the Kdin- 
burgh Review have, justly under the 
Whig ministry, obtained for him a 
prebend in St. Paul’s, where he is 
comfortably seated in contact with his 
old antagonist the Bishop of Llandaff, 
has been beforehand with us in this 
simile of the wave; and all the bro- 
chures of his party, great and small, 
have rung with applause at his tale 
of the Atlantic and Mrs. Partington. 
Unluckily, good stories are not exactly 
reasoning —else Mathews should be 
not merely a prebendary, but an arch- 
bishop —and when they are passed off 
as such, they will not bear investiga- 
tion. The swell of the sea that swept 
down the houses of Sandwich was 
more than an antagonist for poor Mrs, 
Partington. That we may safely admit. 
Her mop had no chance of keeping off 
the roll of the ocean. But the analogy 
will not hold: the reformers and anti- 
reformers are not so unevenly balanced 
as the Atlantic and the old lady. She 
had no counter wave to oppose to that 
which came to the destruction of her 
household gods. Neptune, the earth- 
shaker, in the full plenitude of his 
power, was an over-match for her poor 
deities, and she had no Jupiter to ap- 
peal to. Nor was there any chance 
that the waters would check of them- 
selves, until their swoop was done ; — 
they contained not in their bosom any 
refractory waves, any repentant billows 
ready to turn back. In this our case 
differs. Have we no counterpoising 
power? Are we alone, with nothing 
but a mop to fight our battles? Are 
the reformers mighty as the Atlantic — 
we, weak as Mrs. Partington? Or is 
that human wave which threatened to 
sweep away all the mounds and but- 
tresses, and submerge the pinnacles 
and spires of our constitution, of the 
same unbroken strength and the same 
uniform impetus that it was when first 
our terrified Tories looked upon it 
with panic-stricken eye? No: the story 
may be a good one, but it will not suit 
the argument of the prebendal Punchi- 
nello. He may mistake a tempest in 
a washing-tub for the swell of the 
ocean; but his mistake will not now 
impose upon any one cunning in tem- 
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pests. We have no Barbadoes hurri- 
cane here. 

What will the Lords do? was the 
question asked last month. We said 
that they would do as they ought to do 
—and our prediction has been verified. 
In spite of all the noise and intimida- 
tion to which they were subjected, they 
have thrown out the Bill: what has 
been the consequence? It will be 
admitted, that the sun has shone, very 
respectably indeed for an October sun, 
ever since, and that the goings on of 
the moon and stars have been pretty 
much what they usually are at this 
time of the month and year. We re- 
collect, shortly after the carrying of the 
Roman Catholic question, those who 
opposed that measure were gravely 
taunted with the patient performance of 
their general functions by these lumina- 
ries, as sensible proofs that nothing had 
occurred in consequence of the measure 
detested by religious England. We 
then contended that the “stars in their 
courses” went on their appointed way, 
heedless of human folly or human 
crime; but we contended, also, that 
if, like Socrates, we looked from the 
skies to the earth, we should find that 
a mischief had been done to English 
feelings and interests, far less reparable 
than any that could arise from the most 
malign aspect in which stars or planets 
could be disposed. We wave all dis- 
quisition on that unhappy subject now ; 
but without referring to skyey influ- 
ences, we ask where —when— what — 
how — was the anger, the indignation, 
the wrath, the “ terrific feeling,” of the 
“aroused and injured people” display- 
ed on the present occasion? 

While the Lords were in delibera- 
tion, a vacancy occurred for Forfar- 
shire, and Ogilvie (the same person, 
we believe, who beat Lord Jeffery so 
handsomely —by the way, what has 
become of poor Lord Jeffery?) was 
returned. Ogilvie is an anti-reformer, 
a toute outrance : he goes even beyond 
us. 

While the Lords were debating, Mr. 
Calcraft died. A vacancy was thereby 
made for Dorsetshire. “ What Tory 
will dare stand? — Impossible!” said 
the organs of the ministers: “ no Tory 
will stand. The respectable —honour- 
able, we mean— Mr. Ponsonby will 
walk over the course.” Lord Ashley 
started. “It is too absurd,” bellowed 
the organs; “he cannot get a vote.” 
Lord Ashley headed the poll. “It is 
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all stuff,” continued the ministerial 
bellows-blowers ; ‘he may have a few 
votes, but they will soon be exhaust- 
ed.” His lordship was returned. 
“Oh !” squeaked the same organs, for 
they had by this time come to a very 
treble stop indeed ; “ we'll petition — 
the farmers are stupid, and won’t vote 
for us.” 

The farmers! Why, after the oppo- 
sition of Lord Althorp—of whom, 
nevertheless, we wish to speak with 
every respect —to the amendment of 
the Marquess of Chandos, or Colonel 
Sibthorpe, which put the agricultural 
population on some sort of footing 
with the town herd, the farmers must 
have been mad to have voted for the 
partisans of the Bill. We said so from 
the beginning; but the farmers were 
at first, beyond question, led astray, 
They have now repented, and are ready 
to shew their repentance in revolting 
from the quacks who misled them. 
The Bill would not have been play to 
any class in the empire, but it would 
have been death to them. This is not 
the place for opening the question of 
the corn laws in its length, breadth, 
and thickness; but we ask little from 
the intellect of any one who reads these 
columns, when we request him to be- 
lieve — ist. That the repeal of the corn 
laws is the pecuniary ruin and the 
physical degradation of the British 
farmer. 2dly. That the three-shilling- 
and-sixpenny-a-week voters created by 
my Lord John Russell would, for the 
sake of a penny deducted from the 
quartern loaf—soon to be deducted 
from their own wages or alms with 
tenfold interest—vote the abolition of 
these laws. And, 3dly, That there 
would be found many a man who is at 
present considered to be of parliament- 
ary rank, and many, many more who 
under the new system would be so 
considered, whose ambition would 
lead them to advocate the cause of the 
“ operatives,” anxious to cheat their 
family out of a pennyworth of bread, 
in order to spend it in an extra half- 
pennyworth of gin. 

The farmers, then, it will be allowed, 
have good reason to fear the Bill which 
gives members to Holborn, Spitalfields, 
Deptford, and Greenwich. But the 
citizens — 

We shall be so impartial as to record 
the triumph of our enemies first. 

Once in a year a Lord Mayor !s 
chosen by persons calling themselves 
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the citizens of London. Nobody is 
deceived as to the fact, that of those 
persons who make London what it is, 
viz., the seat of power, honour, riches, 
intelligence, &c. (fill the &c. as you 
like), not five in a century take the 
slightest interest in the city politics. 
Many persons, among whom we are of 
the number, think this exceedingly 
wrong; but it is the fact. Take out 
four—or say ten, to cover all mistakes 
—of the Lord Mayors appointed for 
the last fifty years; the property of 
the remainder would scarce pay their 
household debts. Some of them are 
noted as dufiers—others have called 
meetings of their creditors; some are 
light weights —others heavy handfuls ; 
some have merely made their way to 
the bankrupt court — others ought to 
have winged their way, on paper 
wings, to the land of Sydney. We 
shall not do our powers of portrait- 
painting, or the discriminating talents 
of our readers, such injustice as to write 
the names of the persons whom we 
thus describe under their pictures. 

The livery itself—we mean that por- 
tion of it which meddles in city affairs 
—consists of the lowest sweepings of 
the town. There may be about fifteen 
thousand liverymen, and on a great 
occasion some three thousand may be 
brought forward to vote. The heads 
and leaders of them are scheming at- 
torneys, advertising tailors, the public- 
house keepers of the neighbourhood of 
Cheapside, the truly swinish multitude 
of the lanes of the city, once inhabited 
by men of opulence and industry, now 
deserted by them, and left to the swin- 
dler or the pauper—these people, who 
drive a sort of trade in voting, come 
forward in the cases of contested elec- 
tions for the mayoralty ; and the sprin- 
kling of respectable men who can be 
induced to make their appearance on 
these occasions is far too small to be 
of any weight against the congregated 
rubbish from the purlieus of the Poul- 
try. In this glorious assemblage the 
cause of reform has been illustriously 
triumphant. during the last month. 
Twice have the livery sent up Sir John 
Key to the aldermen — twice have the 
aldermen rejected the baronet. He 
was weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. We have not yet sunk to 
the lower deep of criticising the merits 
of such a person as Key, and we 
merely congratulate the livery on their 
appropriate choice. The cause of mi- 
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nisterial reform deserves such a cham- 
pion ; and it is not the less honoured 
by his adhesion, from the fact that 
he played last year as notorious a part 
in licking the feet of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as he does now in licking the 
feet of Lord Grey. 

Nothing shall tempt us to say any- 
thing further of the city election for 
mayor. We allow it at once, and 
without further controversy, to be a 
great triumph of the cause of reform. 
We sha!l go further, and admit that 
the livery, by supporting the bill of 
Lord John Russell, are displaying a 
degree of judgment and intelligence 
for which we did not give them credit. 
That Bill expressly disfranchises the 
livery —deprives them of their ancient 
right of choosing representatives — 
classes them with those corrupt and 
worthless communities that cannot be 
trusted with the elective franchise; and 
it is highly to the credit of the self- 
discriminating powers of the livery, 
that they support, with so much ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm, a conclusion 
concerning themselves, to which every 
one else who had for many years the 
opportunity of observing their proceed- 
ings, had come already. It is, never- 
theless, diverting to see the beer-bibbing 
buffoons who now take the lead among 
them, calling upon them to come for- 
ward “in defence of their privileges ” 
— their present proceedings, if they 
have any weight at all, tending directly 
to abolish their body altogether. 

All that can be obtained from the 
trophies of Guildhall we therefore 
cheerfully concede; but if we cast our 
eyes away from the atmosphere of Gog 
and Magog, the Whig reformers have 
not so much to boast of. In Dublin, 
the second city of the empire, two 
reformers, having made their way into 
the House by the old means of bribery 
and corruption, were unseated. Im- 
mense exertions were made to supply 
their places by gentlemen of the same 
purity and honour, but it would not do. 
Two decided anti-reformers came in. 
In Liverpool, Lord Sandon, whose 
politics, we regret to say, are not 
exactly what they ought to be, but 
who in the present instance stood 
forward as the antagonist of the Bill, 
defeated in one day Mr. Thornely, 
put up by the combined forces of 
Whiggery and Radicalism. Had old 
General Gascoyne, driven, in May 
last, by the bawling of faction from 
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the seat which he so long occupied, been 
now proposed to the electors of Liver- 
pool, he would have been again the 
member for that town. The reaction 
is gaining strength day after day; and 
we shall be much deceived if the elect- 
ors of Cambridge do not prove that 
its influence is omnipotent there also. 
We are not about to argue on this ; 
we give it as an historical fact. The 
Bill mania is now confined to half a 
dozen newspapers, and they are busier 
and more venomous day by day as 
they find their cause deserted, just as 
flies bite more bitterly as they are 
about to expire. We want a reform — 
we shall not go back from our original 
principles, and assert that all is per- 
fection in our present system —but we 
do not want a reform which confounds 
at one sweep all rights, franchises, 
privileges, no matter how consecrated 
by custom, or how valuable from local 
circumstances —which puts the landed 
interest at the mercy of the ten-pound 
householders of towns—which in- 
creases the hostile representation of 
Ireland, giving the elective power, at 
the same time, to the uncontrolled 
influence of that Irish faction which is 
most envenomed against every thing 
English, while it diminishes the repre- 
sentatives of England—which swells 
the already overblown influence of 
London—and which Jacobinises the 
whole representation of the country, 
by debasing the member into the 
delegate. This reform we do not like. 
Still less do we admire it when we 
find it coming from men who halloo 
forward their followers to heap outrage 


* The following is the passage in Hume: 
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and insult upon the bishops— Lord 
Grey’s conduct towards Phillpotts was 
an excellent gauge and pattern of the 
course to be pursued by his inferiors — 
and who are negotiating with Mr. 
O'Connell at this moment for his sup- 
port in return for pay and place. 

The whole question of the conduct 
of the bishops, the prudence and policy 
of their vote, its influence, and the 
influence of reform in general upon 
the church, will afford materials for a 
long and well-considered paper. We 
have only room and time here to say 
that, in the difficult position in which 
they were placed, they chose the best 
part—we speak humanly, without 
looking to the far higher consideration 
of what their consciences dictated. 
The most careless observers must be 
struck with the resemblance of the 
present outcry to that raised in the 
days of Charles I., when the fishwives 


“« left off to cry their fish up, 
And turned away to cry ‘no bishop !’” 


A page of Hume’s History of England 
in those days would almost serve as a 
passage of our contemporaneous annals. 
Let the bishops, then, take warning by 
the example which they will there find 
set before them. Acting on the fatal 
advice of Archbishop Williams, the 
bishops of those times withdrew from 
parliament. They declined voting on 
the reform question of the day,—did 
they thereby check the precipitous 
ruin of their order? Not they. The 
only compliment they received, was 
the raising of a doubt whether they 
were not worthy of Bedlam.* 












‘* Williams, now created Archbishop 




































































of York, having been abused by the populace, hastily called a meeting of his bre- 
thren (27th December). By his advice a protestution was drawn, and addressed to 
the King and House of Lords. The bishops there set forth, that though they had 
an undoubted right to sit and vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither, they had 
been menaced, assaulted, affronted by the unruly multitude, and could no longer 
with safety attend their duty in the house. For this reason they protested against 
all laws, votes, and resolutions, as null and invalid, which should pass during the 
time of their constrained absence. This protestation, which, though just and legal, 
was certainly ill-timed, was signed by twelve bishops, and communicated to the 
king, who hastily approved of it. As soon as it was presented to the Lords, the 
house desired a conference with the Commons, whom they informed of this un- 
expected protestation. The opportunity was seized with joy and triumph, An 
impeachment of high treason was immediately sent up against the bishops, as endea- 
vouring to subvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the authority of the 
legislature. They were, on the first demand, sequestrated from parliament, and 
committed to custody. No man in either house ventured to speak a word in their 
vindication ; so much displeased was every one at the egregious imprudence of 
which they had been guilty. One person alone said that he did not believe them 
guilty of high treason, but that they were stark mad ; and therefore desired they 
might be sent to Bedlam.” 
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Let neither the bishops nor any body 
else be scared from acting as their 
consciences dictate, by the terror of the 
mob. Base is such a motive at any 
time —it is the motive of the slave. 
Now, it is not only slavish, but absurd, 
when no mob can be roused which can 
excite any feeling but that of contempt. 
We venture to say that Sir Francis 
Burdett’s new metropolitan union will 
be a miserable failure. It may, how- 
ever, serve as an electioneering instru- 
ment, to save the pockets of the 
baronet on proper occasion. 

Of the King’s speech we have no- 
thing to say, on the old principle of 
ex nihilo nihil. It is universally al- 
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— asserting that the last session, which 
lasted only four months, was of unpa- 
ralleled duration—and ends with a 
whine. The king is made to say that 
he hopes a constitutional reform will be 
varried. Why, so say we all; but the 
difference lies in the word “ constitu- 
tional.” The opponents of Lord John 
Russell’s Bill expressly opposed it be- 
cause it was unconstitutional. The 
minister had not the courage to say, 
as his more sanguine friends out of 
doors have said, that the measure to 
be proposed in the next session was 
to be as efficient as that rejected in 
the last. Coupled with the shuffling 
answer of Lord Grey to the people 


lowed, by friends and enemies, to be 
the most jejune performance that ever 
was written. It begins by a blunder 


who intruded upon him at midnight, 
it has excited vast suspicions in the 
minds of the reformers ; and Cobbett * 


Glancing through the pages of Hume, we have stumbled on many passages 
applicable to the present time. For instance, how often are we not told now of the 
folly of imagining that such men as the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, Norfolk, 
Lords Grosvenor, Spencer, &c. &c., should consent to any revolutionary measure ? 
Hume will supply us with an answer.—‘ But the tide of popularity seized many, 
and carried them wide of the most established maxims of civil policy. Among the 
opponents of the king are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, a man 
of the first family and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride which so well 
became his rank and station; the Earl of Essex, who inherited all his father’s popu- 
larity, and having from his early youth sought renown in arms, united to a meddling 
capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour, which forms the proper ornament of a 


nobleman and a soldier; Lord Kimbolton, soon after Earl of Manchester, a person 
distinguished by humanity, generosity, affability, and every amiable virtue. 
men, finding that their credit ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage those popular 


disorders which they vainly imagined they possessed authority sufficient to regulate and 
control.” 


These 


We request the attention of such of our nobility as are at present playing the 
game of the moh, to this concluding reflection of the philosophical historian. 
Apropos of Cobbett; his great rival, Hunt, has turned author—and such 
an author! Ife has just published an address to the radical reformers of Eng- 
land, lreland, and Scotland, which, for composition and printing, is a perfect 
curiosity. He is furiously wroth against the base press, which, he says, has 
“villitied” him. We make a couple of extracts, which we print as near as pos- 
sible to the original typography. Hunt, it will be seen, is a very capital writer. 
“ The Army was increased 10,000 Men, and my motion to reduce it 10,000 Men, 
was only supported by two or three Members.— The Navy was increased 7,000 
Men.— Yeomanry Corps were embodied all over the Country.—'The Militia was 
called out.—Then came the Question of the Civit List. It will be recollected that 
the Whigs just before they came into place got a Committee appointed to enquire 
into this affair, as well as the Reduction of Salaries, Pensions, &c. But as the 
Whigs had the appointment, the naming their own Committee, and they being now 
in Place, let us see what was done by that Committee, instead of Reducing the 
Civil List halfa Million, the Committee Recommended a Reduction of only £12,000 
a Year. But the Whig Chancellor said it was so so small a Sum he hoped the House 
would not be so shabby as to withold it from the Patriot King. And upon my di- 
viding the House some half dozen Members Voted with me against the Grant. © But 
the Whigs carried it and the Patriot King William 4th, the Whig King, gets just as 
much as the Tory King George the 4th got from a Tory Ministry, out of the Pockets 
of a Starving and suffering People. Well, then came the Pensions about £170,000 
a Year. These Pensions all expired by Law at the demise of the Crown, what did 
the Patriotic Whig Ministers propose, now they were in place? will you believe it, 
my friends, why they proposed to RENEW Every Pension. Oh! rare Whigs!!! 
And when Mr. Hume and myself moved for a Committee to inquire into, who were, 


and who were not, entitled to have their Pensions continued. The Precious Chan- 


































































































accuses his lordship of abandoning his 
colours. As we suppose our readers 
do not see Cobbett very regularly, and 
as what he says is at least amusing, 
we shall extract a few of his remarks. 


«« Nevertheless, the nature of the new 
bill is a matter of more importance ; and 
at this we cannot get for the life and 
soul of us: it is to be ‘ quite as efficient ;’ 
it is to be ‘ equally efficacious ;’ and now, 
in the words of Lord Grey himself, it is 
to be founded on the ‘ same principles’ as 
the former Bill, and ‘as effectual for the 
accomplishment of the objects w hich it was 
declared to have in view.” MyGod! Why 
have we not something definite? Why 
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and ten-pound voters? Why not say 
this at once; and then, with some rea- 
son, deprecate the refusal to pay taxes! 
Alas! here is nothing definite. We 
know that these were the grounds of the 
objections to the Bill. We know that 
these grounds will always continue with 
the majority of the present peers; and 
what reason have we to hope that a bill 
will be passed by those peers, unless 
these great principles and provisions of 
the bill be abandoned ; or unless a new 
creation of peers give a majority in fa- 
vour of the bill; or unless the present 
majority be conv erted, by some decisive 
act on the part of the people? To enter. 
tain an expectation that the Bill will be 

























































































































































































not say that it is to go to the same extent 
in point of suffrage, and in point of dis- 
Ffranchisement? Why not say that we 
are still to have Schedule A and Sche- 
dule B, and the copyhold, and leasehold, 


passed by the present House of Peers, 
without being stripped of these great 
provisions, the people continuing con- 
tentedly to pay taxes, demands the ope- 
ration of the mind of an idiot.” 








cellor of the Exchequer with the whole host of the Whigs opposed it, and the House 
by a very large Majority renewed the grant and Voted the money out of the Pockets 
of the Starvi ing People, to pay every one of these Pensions, every shilling that the Tory 
Ministers had paid them in the Reign of George the 4th. What think you of this my 
friends? Many and Many a time I have reminded Sir James Graham now the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, of the £600,000 a year, Paid to the Privy Councillors of the 
King. But Sir James i is now in Place, and he is as mute on the subject as a Mouse. 
he will not even utter a Sentence in Vindication or Explanation, as to his change of 
Sentiment, with his change of place. Oh! rare Whigs, rare Economy!!! Well 
the next job of the Economical W higs, was to grant the moderate and the modest 
Sum of £100,000 a Year, to our Young, and Amiable Queen, in case of the death 
of the Old Patriot Whig King, with two Palaces in addition, one in London, and 
one at Bushey Park, where the King lived when he was Duke of Clarence, with the 
late Mrs. Jordan, by whom as the Public know and feel he had a large Family. But 
as the King, in his Old Age, chose to marry a young wife, the Whigs have taken 
care that John Gull, shall pay her an annuity, of £100,000 a Year, when he dies. 
Very generous these Whigs with the People’ Ss money, but not very Economical. 
This Grant was actually passed at 2 or 3 o’Clock in the morning after I was in Bed, 
and when I complained ofits extravagance and profligacy, I was told by the Speaker, 
that it was out of order to call a grant profligate, which was passed by a Parliament 
to which I belonged. Therefore when these liberal Whigs proposed to Grant an 
additional Sum of £10,000 a Year, for the Education of the Princess Victoria, I 
moved that it should be reduced to £5,000 a Year, which I contended was quite 
enough for a Child, she having £6,000 a year already. But the Whigs stre snuously 
op posed my Motion, and it was carried by an overwhelming majority, no one \ oting 
for the smaller Sum but myself. Sir Francis Burdett declaring that he believed 
there was no man in England, however poor, who would object to the Grant but the 
Member for Preston. Well next comes Windsor Castle, and what say the Econo- 
mical Whigs, why they proposed an additional Grant of £160,000 and £10,000 
more to furnish two new Rooms, £ 270,000 having been already Paid for furnishing 
the said Castle. O rare Economical Whigs!!! The W higs carried it with a large 
Majority, I believe only 15 Voted against it. When the W higs were out of Place 
last Year, they objected to the Grant of £16,000 a year, for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the Colonies. Lord Althorp moved as an Amendment that the Grant 
should be reduced to £8,000 for the year 1830, and wholly abolished in the year 
i831, and they divided the House on it. But when 1831 came, the Whigs were in 


Place, and instead of abolishing this infamous Grant altogether, why with true Whig 
and true Whig consistency, they proposed and carried the whole Sum, 
although I moved the very same amendment which the 2y had done, when they were 
out of place, however the Whigs carried it by an overw helming Majority.” ° 

Now for a graphic account of the debates 

‘This Whig Measure of Reform, professed to 4 an end, to nomination Bo- 
Cauley the member for L ord 


Economy, 


So much for the Whigs. 


roughs. Lord John, Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, Mc. 
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We feel no great alarm about the 
threat not to pay taxes; but we agree 
with Cobbett, that to suppose the Bill 
will be passed by the peers is idiotic. 
But let us hear the veteran of Ken- 
sington. 


“ Now, what I believe the intention 
to be, is this. First, 1 believe that Lord 
Grey finds that he cannot carry his new 
creation of peers; finds that he cannot 
carry the whole Bill; finds that he can 
carry nothing which would not dissatisfy 
ninety-nine hundredths of the people ; 
and that, therefore, he intends to come 
to a compromise with the enemies of 
reform, giving that which will satisfy 
them, or, rather, that they will submit 
to, seeing that it is impossible that they 
can come and take his place, and carry on 
the government quietly. They would 
turn him out immediately ; but that it is 
necessary to their safety and tranquillity 
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that he should remain in, and thereby 
induce the people quietly to go on paying 
their tithes and their taves. Let it be ob- 
served, that though there is a great ma- 
jority of the House of Commons pledged 
to support the whole Bill, they are not 
pledged to support any other bill; and if 
it be absurd, as he is said to have told 
the deputation, to think of proposing the 
same Bill again, it is ten thousand times 
more absurd to believe that the House 
of Commons, who pledged themselves 
to support the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, will think themselves pledged 
to support any other bill. Full nine- 
tenths of those who gave the pledges 
are very likely to have wished the whole 
Bill at the devil; so that, here we have 
a House of Commons, chosen for seven 
years, for the purpose, as the people 
thought, of making a Parliamentary Re. 
form, who are not at all pledged to any 
reform, this Bill being once set aside ; 






















































































Lansdowns rotten Borough of Calne, and all the Whig Lords, Johns, Lord Bobbies 
and Lord Jemmies, and all their Whig nominees, in nameless and countless numbers, 
exclaimed in loud and glowing terms of indignation, against Peers. Boroughmongering 
Peers, sending their nominess into the House of Commons. That House which 
ought to be the peoples House of Commons, Night after Night I have listened with 
astonishment and delight, to hear the Whigs denounce Borough nominees and 
Boroughmongers, sent by the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lonsdale. &c. &c. and then 
the Tories have retorted back again denouncing the denouncers on the other side, 
with being the nominees of the Duke of Devonshire, of Lord Lansdown, of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, of the Duke of Norfolk, of Lord Grosvenor, &c. &c. such personalities, 
such scolding, such unmeasured terms of Reproach and Retaliation. The Borough. 
mongers of both Sides were denounced, as having robbed and of having plundered 
the People by means of their nominees in the House of Commons, the Whig Lord- 
lings and nominees, being much more coarse and unmeasured in their language than 
that of the Tories, the Whigs accusing the Tories of having Plundered the People, 
by this means for so many years. The Tories accusing the Whigs of wishing by 
this Bill to have the Power, the preponderating power of doing this in future 
themselves. 

“ In fact the time was spent Night after Night with one faction, accusing the 
other with having divided all the good things amongst them for such a number of 
Years. The other faction accusing their oponents of being as bad as themselves 
and they only brought forward this Reform which they called Revolutionary merely 
to keep the Power of plundering the People in their own hands, that it was only 
meant to take the Power out of the hands of the Tories to secure it to the Whigs. 
Sometimes it was most amusing, at other times the most disgusting, even so that I 
have frequently compared their Squabbles to the Pot and the Kettle calling each 
other Black Names. ‘Tantararara.’ The abuse of the Boroughmongers surpassed 
every night during the debate, any thing ever written or spoken by Major Cart. 
wright, it surpassed and exceeded in vituperation all that ever occurred at any, and 
at all the Great Radical Meetings I ever attended. I never heard any thing equal 
to, it at any of the Great out door Meetings at Spa-fields, at Smithfield, at Man- 
chester, at Bath, at Bristol, in fact it more resembled the Squabling of the Fishwomen 
at Billingsgate, it always ended in nearly an equality of abuse, and to the conviction 
of every impartial Person who listened to them, that there was nearly an equality of 
Whig and Tory Boroughmongers and nearly an equality of Whig and Tory Nominees 
in the House of Commons, only that the Preponderence was rather in favour of the 
Tories as to Numbers, which had enabled them to keep in Place and Power so long, 
to the discomfiture and to the mortal envy and hatred of the Whigs, the hungry, 
gaping, and place hunting Whigs.” 

Through the gross ignorance and inability to write manifested by these 
extracts, we see some glimpses of truth. Perhaps we may be tempted to review 
the whole series : Hunt promises a dozen more letters. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































and, which the reader will do well to 
remember, I venture to predict, that the 
new Bill will suffer this House to sit for 
the SEVEN YEARS OUT! Now, I 
desire that prediction to be remembered. 
Oh, no! if the people do not know when 
they have got good representatives, the 
representatives know when they have got 
good seats; if the people do not know 
when they have got a good parli: wment, 
the parliament knows when it has got 
good affairs to manage ; and if they quit 
their seats before the end of the seven 
years, I shall be ready to confess that 
human nature is a great deal better than 
I now think it. 

** But, my Lord Grey, is this STAN D- 
ING OR FALL ING WITH THE 
BILL? 
life, with the glory of not having de- 
parted from a pledge so solemn? Is 
the talk about ‘ quite as efficient,’ and 
‘ equal efficiency,’ and ‘ equally calculated 
to answer all the purposes that the Bill was 
declared to have in view’—is the intro- 
ducing of a bill ‘ with alterations’—the 
‘ taking time to use the means of getting 
a bill, equally efficient with the other’ 
— is this standing or falling with the Bill? 
Standing or falling with the Bill would 
have been proposing at once a new crea- 
tion of peers, sufficient to carry tue Bill; 
and, if that failed, to quit your post, and 
to leave the rejecters of the Bill to carry 
on the concern in your stead. That 
would have been fulfilling your pledge 
with the people; not to “cling to your 
place, and feed the people with hopes 
that you never can realise; not, like 
Louis Philippe, to keep the nest warm 
and snug, for the enemies of reform to 
come and fill. It is truly curious how 
the two governments of France and 
England have gone on keeping pace 
with each other, since the summer and 
fall of 1830. There has been a change 
in the ministers of both countries; but 
not one particle of change in the mea- 
sures. In both cases, the new rulers 
have enforced all the rigorous laws of 
their predecessors; in both cases, the 
new have continued all the really heavy 
taxes imposed by the old; all the rigours 
imposed upon the press; and, in short, 
in both cases, one set seems to have suc. 
ceeded the other only for the purpose of 
perpetuating the system that was going 
on before the change. You are gratifie d 
‘with the expressions of approbation 
and confidence with which you are ho- 
noured by the addresses’ of the parishes 
of which Hobhouse was the mouth- 
piece : ‘these afford you,and your col- 
leagues the highest gratification.’ To 
be sure they do! And what the devil 
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did Hobhouse go to those parishes for, 
but to get those addresses? And what 
did Lord. Ebrington, the son-in-law of 
Lord Harrowby, and the nephew of Lord 
Grenville, get a vote from the House of 
Commons for, expressing the confidence 
they placed in you, and give notice of his 
motion, too, before the “Re form Bill had 
been ac tually rejec sted? .What was this 
for, but to invite the unsuspecting peo- 
ple all over the country to send up ad. 
dresses to the king, still to repose his 
confidence in you? But the people will 
soon discover the reason for the playing 
off of all these tricks ; and lastly, if they 
were never to discover it, 
ties, their distresses, their ruin, their 
misery, the beggary of some and the 
half-starvation of others, would finally 
open their eyes. 

“« My Lord Grey, some vile parasite 
will tell you of the inconsistency which 
I now display, having so praised your 
conduct last week. But recollect that 
Othello, in the former part of the play, 
speaking of Iago, calls him an excellent 
fellow, a man of unparalleled judgment 
and exquisite penetration, and unshaken 
fidelity ; and, in the last act, he calls 
him the perfidious, damned lago. Yet 
has the poet made his hero perfectly 
consistent, by making his opinion of the 
man vary with the acts of that man. 
Last week I saw in you a reformer of 
forty years’ standing. I saw in youa 
man who had, the moment he came into 
power, set about a work that proved his 
sincerity ; I saw in you a man — 
to stand or fall by a specific bill, 
which bill I saw the means of re aaa 
greatness and happiness to the country; 
I saw you, as I thought, ready to pro- 
rogue the parliament, augment the peers, 
and bring in the same bill again. This 
week I see in you a man who will not 
fall with the Bill; who keeps his place, 
though the Bill be lost and be not to be 
revived ; I see in you a man who talks 
of a something ‘ quite as efficient ;’ a 
something that shall answer all the objects 
declared to be had in view by the former 
Bill: but I see in you a man from whom 
it is impossible to extract any definition 
at all of the intended new Bill. I see in 
you, in short, an entirely new man ; and 
{ entertain an entire ly new opinion with 
regard to you.” 


If Cobbett had said that he saw in 
Earl Grey a feeble and overrated man, 
he would have said the truth. 

But sat prata biberunt—we repose 
until next month. The month before 
us will be one of party intrigue and 
ministerial juggling. 


their necessi- 















